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15th Janmfp,1947, 

FOREWORD 


lo this book entitled “Indian Independence Move- 
ment in East Asia’\ Sardar Kesat Singh Giani has given a - 
historical narrative of that Mo vement. His narrative starts 
from the beginning ot this century .and^ends with the end of 
the last World War. Sardar Kesar Singh has done me the 
courtesy of handing over to me a pre-publication copy of 
his be ok and I have glanced over its pages with interest and 
profit. 

Unfortunately, very little, is known to the younger 
generation about the great Indian revolutionaries, who left 
India in the early years of this century and ‘went to Japan, 
China, Siam, Malaya and other lands and started their 
revolutionary activities there with the object of liberating 
India from foreign yoke. Sardar Kesar Singh has done well 
in giving to Young India a short account of the activities of 
those great revolutionaries who dreamt dreams of Indian 
Freedom and worked for the realisation of their 
dreams. I hope in the next edition of his book, Sardar 
Kesar Singh will give a fuller account of their lives and 
activities. 

The greater part of his book is devoted to the Indian 
National Army — ^its formation, its dissolution, its re- 
formation under the leadership of its Supreme Commander 
NETAJI SUBHAS CHANDRA BOSE and the fight it 
launched for the achievement of Indian Independence. I am 
sure that the pages which deal with the Indian National 
Army and its achievements will be read with very great in- 
terest by those who are interested in the study df Indian 
history and in the movement for Indian Independence. 

The last Woxld War was a war between rival 
Fascisms — Anglo-American Fascism on the one-hand and 
Axis Fascism on the other. When it was in progress, 
British old school ties and their Indian counterparts went 
the length of describing the Supreme Commander and 
Officers and men of the Indian National Army as Quislings, 
traitors and puppets. But the facts that have come out 
since, have proved disconcerting to those who let loose the 
tongue of calamony. History has already pronounced its 
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verdict upon the Indian National Army ana- irs 

Commandeer and that hst 

armv which and any commander who, during the last war 
fSr for freedom and demooracj, .t war the Ind.an 
National Army and its Supreme Commander. 

The Indian National Army, it is ^ue failed to achieve 
independence for India during the lastjWorld War. But 
the record of its great achievements will always remain in- 
scribed in the pages of history. The movement for Indian 
iSependence may suffer defeats, it may seem to languish 
for a^while, it may even retreat for a inoment ; but, even m 
its retreat it will continue to mature and will eventually win 
because the conditions which gave it birth have given rt 
rho dvnamism necessary for its triumph. The spirit of the 
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INTRODUCTION 


The wiiter needs no apology for bringing out the present volume. 
The achievements of the Indian National Army and the story of the 
bold bid made for the Independence of India by the Indian patriots 
in East Asia, are so fascinating and soul-stirring that they have created a 
deep interest and desire in the minds of Indian public to know more 
and more about them. The Indians in East Asia, first under the able 
guidance of that verteran revolutionary-Sri Rash Behari Bose-and 
General Mohan Singh and then under the dynamic personality of Netaji 
Subhash Chandra Bose made a novel experience of winning the Freedom 
India_ from without. The movement was so wonderfully organized 
and its achievements, were so glorious that even the worst enemies of 
of India had to acknowledge its force and potentialities. The Indians 
of all nationalities in East- Asia gave their whole-hearted and willing 
co-operation and support to the movement. With an unrivalled fervour 
and zeal, they gladly sacrificed their all, including their lives at the 
Altar of their country’s freedom. When Netaji asked them for the 
‘total mobilization’ of their resources to fight the enemy, the response 
was magnificient. Millions of dollers were collected in no time, thousands 
of youngmen offered themselves for national service and not a few 
families dedicated their all for the cause of their motherland. Never 
before in our history was so much spirit, enthusiasm or unquenchable 
thirst for freedom infused in our hearts. 

The Indian Independence Movement in East Asia, has made an 
immense contribution toiour struggle for freedom. The political achieve- 
ments of those three yeap and eight months (Dec. 1941- Aug. 1945) have 
enabled the Indians to raise their heads with pride and dignity before 
the world. For the first time in modern history a Government of Free 
India was formed and recognized by nine friendly powers. A National 
Army several thousands strong, armed with modern weapons and trained 
and officered entirely by Indians was formed and recognized as afi 
Army of Free India. This Army fired by boundless enthusiasm and a 
desire to ‘Do or Die’ for India’s emanicipation, went to battle With 
slogans of ‘-Chalo Delhi ’ and-’ Blood, Blood and Blood’ on their lips. 
They proved their mettle on the battle-field and by their personal dis- 
regard of dangers and hardships and by their enormous sacrifices left 
an impress on India’s history, which can never be effaced. 

The desire to serve* in the cause of India’s liberation, became such 
a burning passion with the East-Asia Indians, that even the women- 
folk came forward and asked to be enlisted as soldiers in the Army 
of Liberation. So a special regiment known as Rani of JhanSi Reginment 
was formed. The members of this corps underwent full militar;^ ttatoi- 
inf and gave as good an account of tiiemselves - as their brOthetS-ifi- 
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arm‘ . aey gave a practical proof of the magnificient part, which the Indian 
women can play in India’s battle of Freedom _ and became a living 
example to Indian womanhooi in future for patriotism and heroism. 

The Azad Hind Fauj had another subsidiarS?' organization called 
the ‘Balak Saina.’ Thousands of boys and girls from eight years up- 
wards joined this body and received national training. They were 
brought up in an atmosphere of patriotism and independence and showed 
a wonderful spirit of -sacrifice, comradeship and -enthusiasm in the great 
cause. 

But Nataji did not give his attention to military raatters''only. 
With a peculiar organizing- capacity, penetrating insight and far-sightedness, 
he set up an elaborate Government machinery to run the movement. 
The ‘Azad Hind Bank’, the Civilian Training Centres to -train civilians 
as administrators in liberated areas, the ‘ Azad Hind Dal’ and various 
other departments under the Indian Independence League were efficiently 
organized and bore an eloquent testimony to the rernarkafale resourceful- 
ness and the magnificient administrative -and organizing capacity of the 
Indians. 

The marvellous sacrifices- of the East-Asia Indians and the Azad 
Hind Fauj have not gone in vain. They have left many lessons for 
us and have instilled in us full faith and confidence in our mission as well 
as in our capabilities. No doubt, the movement failed to achieve its 
immediate object but the bold struggle and innumberal sacrifices form a 
glorious chapter of the Indian Independence Movement and deserve to be 
written in letters of gold. Their amazing sacrifices would sepe as a 
beacon-light to inspire and guide the nationalist India in its fight for 
freedom. 

A true, authentic-and comprehensive account of the whole movement 
was, therefore, a hard necesfity. During the days of the struggle itself, 
true facts did not come to light due to the strict censorship by the Indian 
Government. No doubt, there were regular broadcasts Irom the Azad- 
Hind Radio Stations at Saigaon, Singapur and Bangkok, but very little 
was known about these to the general Indian public. Instead incorrect 
and distorted accounts of the movement were given out by the British 
Broadcasting stations and All India Radio, in which it was stressed that the 
Indian National Army was Japanese-sponsored Army and a puppet in their 
hands. No stone was left unturned to discredit the movement and lower 
the liberators of India in the eyes of the -Indian public. 

The cessation of war has brought to light the true and bright side of 
the Indian Independence Movement in East Asia to some extent. The 
personal contact of the leaders of the movement with the Indian public 
and the facts placed before the Court-Martial in the first trial of the 
officers of the Indian National Army, have helped to dispel many a doubt 
and suspicions. Quite a large number of books have been published on 
this subject, but due to their zeal to be first in the market or to their 
ignorance of facts, most of the writers have indulged in half-truths and 
have prbdiic^ed readiug matter, which gives very meagre and scanty 
knb-wledge and mostly incotrect and incomplete information about the 
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movenaent. An all-comprehensive and exhaustive account of the whole 
movement was urgently needed in order to appease the thirst of the Indian 
publiafor a true and fulhr information about this glorious movement. It 
is with this object in view that I have made this humble attempt to set 
forth, the history of the movement in detail. 

I went to Malaya in 1936 and from the very beginning associated 
myself with the Indian patriots there and began to work for the movement 
m my own humble way. Just after the attack of the Japanese on Malaya 
I along with some other friends, started a paper called ‘Azad Hind’ and we 
began to do active propaganda in the British Indian Army and Malai 
Indians to fight for the freedom of India. The paper was made over to 
the Indian Independence League, after the fall of Singapore and later on 
became its official organ. I was all along actively connected with the 
movement and had therefore had the opportunity of having first-hand and 
inner knowledge about it. In the later stages, I was selected as a member 
of the .^ad Hind Sewak Dal, which was trained for the civil administration 
of the liberated areas In that capacity, I had the privilege of marching 
along with the Azad Hind Fauj upto the Arakan and Imphal Fronts and 
work in ffie liberated areas of Manipur. I returned to Malaya with Netaji 
Subhas Chandra Bose, when he left Burma on the 24th April, 1945. 

Much of the account of the Indian Independence Movement was 
available to the general public in East Asia in the form of official reports, 
statements, speeches and Govt, documents, newspapers, pamphlets, books 
and propaganda leaflets, published on a large scale, during the period 
of active operations. But I had also the benefit of have personal know- 
ledge and the rare privilege of having access to some of the private and 
secret documents of the Indian Independence League. After the sur- 
render of the Japanese, I had to go underground for about one year. 
During this period the available material was sifted and sorted -and .it is 
with this authentic material that the present volume has been compiled. 

I have set forth the bare facts about the movement in a chorono- 
logical order and have purposely refrained from giving any colour to 
these or commenting upon controvertial matters. I do not claim to have 
any degree of command over English language or to have psesented the 
reader with a literary treaties. But I hope the book would give the 
reader a true picture of the eventful four -years of Indian Independence 
Movement in East Asia. 

About the disruptions and- ruptures between -the Indian leaders 
during the first stages of the movement, my personal view is that they 
were due to honest differences -of opinion and so I have refrained from 
apportioning the ■ bla me. 

India is passing', through the most critical stagerinher Independence 
struggle. The stage is being set for the final battle to free India. The 
pious hope of Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose. " India would be free and 
before long ’’ is going to materialize and more than ever India needs now 
the soul-stirring story of Netaji’s achievements. I hope, this book will 
be read with deep interest by all the patriotic Indians, 


In the end I have to thank my numerous friends for helping nie to 
collect and preserve the records, more especia ly Mr. Ranbir Singlv and 
f farjit Singh of Messrs Boor Singh Inder Smgh Bangkok for making 
aWiiable to me numerous valuable and rare photographs. I have also to 
Sk aiani T al Sinfih B A. of Gujranwala, without whose active help 
and ISfatigable efforts tWs book ' wouW not have se“ the Ijjt of the 
day. He kindly undertook to help me in 

and go through the proofs. My special thanks are duet to Sriyut Sarat 
Chandara Bose, who very kindly spared time from his multifarious engage- , 
ments to go through the book and write a- foreword to it. 


Mohini Road 
Lahore 
Jan. 18. 1947. 


K. S. Giani. 
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CHAPTER I 




■ . INDIAN REVOLUTIONARIES INTHEFAR EAST • 

It was in the be ginning of this century that some Indians com^ 
with the terrorist movement in India went to Japan, China. Siam and 
Malaya and started revolutionary activities, with the object of' liberating 
India from foreign ■ yoke. Realising that there , was no '•scope in India 
of an armed * revolution or secret subversive •activities, they shifted " 
the sphere of their work to foreign lands. Their intention was to profit 
by the rivalries of the Great World Powers and oust the British from' 
ladia with the help of, a foreign country. ■ 

The foremost of these 'revolutionaries was' Sri !Rash Behari Bose,. who 
had escaped to Japan in 1911, after throwing a bomb ■ on Lord Hardinge.' 
The Government of India had ofiFered a ^reward of twelve thousand 
rupees for his arrest. In Japan he organised the straggle for Indins 
Independence. He wielded considerable influence among the higher 
Japanese political circles and his activities were indirectly supported 
by the Japanese Government. 

The movement was carried on by Mr. R.B. Bose during the First 
Great War. His main work consisted in doing • strong anti-British 
propaganda and in creating bitter feelings against the British among 
Indians in these countries. About the same time, another great Indian 
patriot Raja Mahendra Partap was exiled from India and he also^ took 
shelter in Japan, He started a paper named “ World Federation ” and 
preached universal love and world peace. 

At this time about three million Indians were living in various parts 
of East Asia. A vast majority of them worked as labourers or wateh- 
• men in Malaya and their economic condition was*far from being satis- 
factory., They had played a great part in the development of this 
country, but the British Malayan Government had not made any attempt 
to improve their lot. There was no proper provision with regard to 
health, medical treatment and education of their children. The labourers 
also demanded standard minimum rates of wages, with provision for 
full wages during sickness, periodical bonus and gratuity for long ser- 
vice, There was great resentment among Indians of all classes as these 
demands were not complied with. They felt that the cause of all 
their sufferings was their slavery. So in Malaya also an Indian Associa- 
tion was formed and Mr. Nilkhanda Ayyar and Mr. Rag^van carried 
on an intensive propaganda for the Independence of India, The visit 
of Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru to Malaya in- May 1937 and‘his stirring 
addresses to his countrymen there, kindled their patriotic fervour and 
devotion towards India. He infused a new spirit in them. A con- 
ference of Indian nationalists was held at Tokyo, where in all leading 
workers participated and decided to intensify propaganda for Indian 
Independence in Thailand, Malaya and Burma. After the outbreak of 
hostilities in Europe in Sep. 1939, the 'activities of the Indian ^ revolu- 
tionaries took a new turn. They secretly circulated anti-British literature 
j^n the British Indian Forces in Malaya, and ipcited^them for*a revolt. They 
also, sent a ‘party to infiltrate India and do anti-British propaganda. 
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A ga-iar (revolutionary) party had been formed in Shanghai under 
the leadership of Baba Osman Khan. This party published a new^aper 
called gadar. It was circulated in all the principal Jo wns of China, 
Japan, Java, Sumatra, Indonesia and even in Burma, b^laya and India. 
When Shanghai fell into the hands of Japanese, Baba Osman, in 
collaboration with the Japanese Navy sent some of his men to India 
via Thailand and some other youngmen to Malaya to do anti^British 
propaganda in the British Indian Forces. 

The members of the Shanghai Revolutionary party used to visit 
Hongkong. As a result of their secret visits and subversive activities, 
three granthis (priests) of a Sikh Infantry battalion were arrested and 
deported to India, on the alleged charge of hatching a conspiracy. 

This created a good deal of stir in Hongkong. 

Reverting to Thailand, we find that it was the centre of Indian 
revolutionary activities. The most prominent institution of Indians in 
Bangkok was Thai Baharat Culture Lodge. It had been opened by a 
great Indian scholar and philosopher named Swami Satya Nanda Puri. 
This gentleman was a disciple of Sri Rabindara Nath Tagore and had 
intimate connections with some of the arch revolutionaries of India. He 
was the first to hoist the Indian National tricolour in Thailand, the 
ceremony being performed by H. R. H, Prince Wan Waithiyakon of 
Thailand. This institution imparted cultural, physical and spiritual edu- 
cation to the Indian|Youths. Swamiji was mainly concerned with literary 
activities. By a comparative study of Indian and Thai culture,, he tried to 
cement the bond of friendship between the Thai and the Indian people. But 
side by side, he carried on political propaganda for the liberation of India in 
his institution. He wielded great influence among the Indians of Thailand 
and just after the outbreak of Japanese War, started an Indian National 
Council in Bangkok and began to work for the Indian Independence. 

Another veteran revolutionary in Bangkok was Baba Amar Singh— a 
symbol of love, devotion and sacrifice. He 'had been arrested during 
the first Great War along with Pandit Sohan Lai and S. Budha Singh. 
He underwent rigorous imprisonment for 22 years. For some time in 
1927 he was kept in Rangoon Jail along with Sri , Subhas Chandra Bose. 
After his release, he managed to escape to Thailand and -began his revolu- 
tionary activities again. He had grown too old for hard work but 
fortunately he found a -worthy and helpful companion in the person of 
Giani Pritam Singh* — a Sikh missionary of Bangkok. This young patriot 
had devoted his life for the freedom of his motherland and under. the 
guidance of Baba Amar Singh, he did considerable underground work 
before the outbreak of war. He used to address letters to the British 
Indian Army in Malaya and Burma and these letters were secretely 
circulated in the Indian Forces. A facsimile of one of these letters has 
been given on opposite page. 

*S. Pritam Singh (bom Nov. 1910) came of a noble Sikh family 
of Nagoke Sarli in the district of Lyallpur (Punjab). After matriculat- 
ing, he Joined the Lyallpur Agricultural College. But he left the 
college without comipleting his studies, as he had taken a liking for 
religious and political studies.' He then joined the Shahid Sikh Missionary 
College" Amritsar, where .he topped the list of successful candidates in 
the annual .examinatibn.. He became one of the active workers in the 
Sikh political cirHes. tjuring the Kashmir disturbances of 1^, he -was 
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another revolutionary working m :Southern 
kind of heart and a source of con- 

An arch enemy of Imperialism 

wn to rob the rich to feed the poor. You 
midst of poor labourers in their cottages , 
] and consoling them in their sorrows 
he became the personal informer of 5n bubhas 


Bhai Chanda Singh was 
Thailand. He was a simple man,, ^ 
solation to the poor, destitute and orphans 
and Capitalism, he was known to ro c . 
could always find him in the midst of p 
chatting and laughing with fhe^™ ‘■ 

and miseries. Later on I — 

Chandra Bose. 

The Shanghai branch of revolutionary party, later on got direct <mntact 
with the revolutionaries of Thailand. We find tne address otj,Baba Osman 
Khan in S. Pritam Singh’s diary. The revolutionaries for doing anti- 
British propaganda in British Indian Forces m M alaya were sent through 
Bhai Chanda Singh. Once two revo utionaries named Bh Hainam omga 
ana Bhai Kartar Singh came to Bhai Chanda bingh. He -(^puttd Bh. 
Sadhu Singh of Sungli Golok(on the border of l hailand and Malaya) for 
infiltrating them into Malaya. They crosted the Malayan-Thai bi ider 
without any mishap and reached safely at Kota Bharu (Kelantan) In 
those days the C.l.D. of the British were very vigilant and all these 
gentlemen were arrested at Kuala Krai. Though there was no legal 
proof of their guilt, they were sentenced to rigorous imprisonment 
of ten years each. They underwent their sentence m Kota x5hax*u jaii, 
till tae surrender of the British in Malaya. After their release hy the 
Japanese they joined the Indian National Army. But while m Jail, Bhai 
:Sadhu Singh lost one of his legs by the bombardment of the Japanese 
and was confined in hospital for several months, afterwards. 

Baba Osman Khan sent S. Tara Singh and some other men to in- 
filtrate into India through Burma, before the East Asia vyar, to contact 
the revolutionaries in India. They^were successful in their attempt and 
returned to Burma after one year with some more-meir when the war had 
broken out. The Head Quarters of 'the Provincial Go vernment ot bree 
India had been, by then, transferred to Burma and S. lara' Singh was 
again sent to India by Netaji Subhash Chandra Bose, with some other 
men. But he betrayed the cause and all his companions were arrested and 
either executed or sentenced to life imprisonments. 

Foot note continued 

despatched there at the head of volunteer corps. Again in 1930, he 
led a group of 300 Akalis to Peshawar to protest against higa-aandedness 
of the Government in suppressing the Red Shirt (or Khudai Khidmetgar) 
Movement. He was arressted at Gujrat, while still on the way and 
was sentenced to rigorous imprisonment for a year and half. The contact 
of many nationalist leaders in jail made him a confirmed nationalist. 
On the 11th April is 33 he went to Bangkok (Thailand) asm missionary 
of the Singh Sabha Bangkok. His vast learning, simple living, bold and 
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These revokitioiiaries, ,,,,had secret' connections with Japanese , and 
German. ; Consiila'tes. at .Bangkok , 'and looked forward to their' moral 
sympathy, and ..active support at .the opportune time. 

As Malaya was under ' the : British rule underground work could not 
be ^ started here to a'.iiy appreciable extent. But after the Kota , Bharu 
.incident ..'f arrest of three,: revolutionaries.) ■ many youngmen .volunteered 
to do anti-British Propaganda in British Indian: .Forces.' Much hatred of 
British ^ germinate i in Indian Civil as well as Military circles of Malaya. 
The British Officers and the Intelligence Branch was very vigilant, but 
somehow the printed literature was circulated in the Army. The C.I.D. 
tried its level best to get hold of the revolutionaries, responsible for 
circulating anti-British leaflets in Jitra Camp, at the Malaya-Thai border, 
but to no purpose. In the middle of 1940, Bhai Munsha|Singh “Dukhi"’ 
Editor *M5akhi Dunya” Jullundur came to Malaya for propaganda work. 
The police came to know of his arrival beforehand. Warrants for his 
arrest had been issued and the police was after him but the clever 
ruse of Shaheed Bh. Mohindar Singh of Hoshiarpur Distt, outwitted 
the" police’ and he'escaped arrest.. 

Apart from the underground activities, the Malayan Indians were 
vigorously carrying on their activities for the economic, political and 
social uplift of Indians. The CentralTndian Association of Malaya, Kuala 
Lampur had Championed the cause of Indian labourer. There were 
strikes in various Rubber Estates and as most of the big Estates be- 
longed to the British, there was a great friction between the British, 
'capitalists and Indian labourers. The activities of the Indian Youth 
League Singapore and the Youngmen Sikh Association Penang were also 
being watched with suspicion by the Malayan Govt and The Editor 
of “Tamil Morasu” Kuala Lampur had been deported from Malaya in 
connection with the Rubber Estates’ strike. 

It is clearly manifest from the above-mentioned incidents that- 
emboldened by the continuous defeats of the British in the Western 
theatres of War, the Indian revolutionaries in East Asia, had become 
active and begun to defy the mighty British Empire and there was 
much hatred and ill will against the British in the minds of Indians. An 
interesting incident happened in Nov. 1941, when early one morning 
a Tamil youth stole to the Singapore harbour, with the Indian National 
tricolour under his arm. He crept up to the high pole, on which the 
Union Jack was flying and tore and stripped it off. But in so doing, 
the National Flag fell down and he could not accomplish his design 
of hoisting it on the pole. Rather than get down, he waited there for 
more than two hours, in the hope, that some Indian might come and 
hand him over the National flag. At day-break, he was forcibly brought 
down the pole by the guard and was tried and sentenced. 

No doubt, the Japanese Government was secretly at the back of this 
movement. With its secret intentions of dominating the East Asia, 
it tried to encourage and win "over Indians, who happened to be the 
subjects of -their, enemies. “ For twenty yearn, ” writes Mr. John Goette, 
Japanese have been grooming every diffident Indian, they could 
“ encourage to come into their territory. They openly 
sponsored annual conventions of Indians elements under some fancy 
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CHAPTER II 
The War in East Asia 

With the out break of War in Europe between Britain and Germany 
in 1939, the relations between Germany and Japan became more close 
and intimate. Japan had long intended to dominate Asia and now she 
saw her chance. The war-clouds hovered over East Asia in 1941. 
Japan was making full preparations for a bloody war. She was striving 
hard to make her Navy and Air Force -the strongest ;n the world. All 
her activities in the Far East indicated that a war was imminent. 
General Tojo became the Premier of Japan in the beginning of 1941. He 
had all along advocated a war with the British. So- his Premiership was a 
sure indication that the war would so m break out. 

The British began preparations for the defence o: Malaya. They 
brought there a large number of British Indian Forces, but th-'ir equip- 


name of Pan-Asiatic solidarity. These were held in Dairen in Japanese- 
leased Manchuria long before the 1931 occupation.” In their own 
interest, the Japanese helped the Indian revolutionaries in the Indian 
Independence Movement, because so long as the British were not ousted 
from India, they could not dominate East Asia. 

The effect of anti-British propaganda in the Indian Army in Malaya 
had begun to manifest itself. They had begun to realize that they 
were slaves fighting for the preservation of British Empire. The dis- 
criminatory treatment meted out to them and difference in pay of 
British and Indian soldiers was a cause of further discontentment and 
indignation. Indian Commissioned Officers in particular, bitterly resented 
the inferiority of status, pay and allowances as compared with the 
British Officers of the Indian Army in the same ranks. Besides this 
the Indians Officers were not allowed to become members of a large 
number of clubs iii Malaya and could not travel in the same com- 
partment as Europeans. This inferior treatment led them to believe 
that their slavery was the root-cause of all their ills and that they 
should better fight for the freedom and independence of their motherland. 

Thus the reader will understand, that the Indian National Army and 
the Indian Independence League had not been formed over night or 
sprung up suddenly at the out-break of the East-Asia war, but long 
before the war, the Indian revolutionaries were busy in setting the stage 
and making strenuous efforts for preparing the ground, essential for 
launching and promoting the Indian Independence Movement at the 
opportune time. The East Asia war afforded them the real opportunity 
for which they had waited so long. Much of the credit, therefore, 
goes to those pioneers of the movement — Sri Rash Behari Bose, Swami 
Satyananda Puri, Giani Pritam Singh and hundrels of their companions 
— who by their in Jefadgable work anJ sacrifices had prepared the ground 
and every Indian -should be grateful to these first martyrs of the move- 
ment. 
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ment was far from being adequate. They could not spare sufficient 
number of ships and aeroplanes, as they were urgently needed in more 
imp ortant theatres of the European war. These half heart- d efforts did 
not go unnoticed by the Japanese. In every importa' t centre of Malaya, 
trained Japanese snies were at work in tne garb of pimtograpners and 
dentists and through these-expert workers, the Japanese Go vernmerit had 
an easy access to the war-secrets of the British. The occupation of 
Northern Indo-China by the Japanese troops after the collapse of 
France had opened the back-door to Singapore, f he Japane se had also 
influenced the Thai Government to open the land frontiers of Malaya for 
her. General Tojo resolved to strike the British, wnen they were still 
unprepared. 

Early in Dec. 1941, the newspapers in Malaya, splashed th. news 
that the Japanese Navy had left the coast of Japan for an unknown 
destination. Some thought that it was^ bound for Australia. In the 
opinion of others its destination was Malaya. During the first week of 
-December great activity was noticed in the Japanese business circles 
' all over Malaya. On the moining of 4th Dec. a number of Japanese 
left Malaya for Thailand. Japanese businessmen were seen making hurried 
preparations to leave the country. All these were sure indications of 
an early war, but no one imagined that it would come so soon. 

After concentrating her forces and consolidating her position for 

the campaign, Japan declared war on America and Britain on Dec. 8, 
1941, while the Japanese Consul at Washington was still discussing 
terms for maintaining peace in the Pacific. With almost lightning speed, 
she attacked Pearl Harbour on the 7th Dec. even before the declara- 
tion of war and sank five of the heaviest battle ships of American 
Navy. On the midnight of Dec. 7/8,, ^the Japanese Navy stole to the 
shores of North-eastern Malaya and ihailand. In spite of the heavy 
fire from the British Artillery, they were able to land their forces at 
three different places— Kalantan (Malaya/ and Sanghora and Pathani 
(Thailand). The day-break saw them advancing rapidly towards Kotah 
Bharu. The resistance of the land forces of the British was very poor. 
They had no armoured units and the Japanese tanks invariably broke 
through their defences. They had no training in the jungle warfare. 
The Japanese, on the other hand, were masters in jungle craft- and 
always managed to out-manoeuvre the British forces through jungles 
which were impossible to the British troops. . . 

The result was that within a month the Japanese swept over the 
whole of Malaya. The Aerodrome of Kotah Bharu (Kalandan) was 
captured by them on the 10th Dec. The Japanefe forces launched their 
attack on Malaya from three different directions. One unit, marched 
towards the west coast, the second unit made its way through the 
jungles of Kalantan and Pahang, while the third advanced from Kotah 
Bharu towards the Eastern Coast. . The first battalion of the 14th 
Punjab Regiment stationed at Jitra in North Malaya, just on the 
Mahya-Thai border fought gallantly for three days, but had to give 
way before the superior Japanese forces on the llth Dec. 1941. Two 
capital ships of the British Navy— Prince of Wales (3.;000 tons) and 
‘ Repulse ’ (32000 tons) were sunk on Dec. 10 and the Navy was rendered 
completely useless. The South Pacific came under the control of the 
Japanese Navy. Most of the British air planes were put out of action 
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in the earlier days of the war and the rest were forced by the Japanese 
to remain on the ground. So, owing to the inactivity of the air and 
naval forces, througout the campaign, the Japanese were able to land 
troops wherever and whenever they wanted and were thus able to 
outflank the retreating British forces. 

The rest of the sorrowful tale of the -collapse and disaster of 
Malaya is simply told. It is a tale of the inefficiency and inactivity 
of the British officers and the shattered morale of the soldiers. Also 
Star and Sungri Patani fell on Dec. 15. On the 19th Dec. one unit 
of the Japanese forces captured Penang and Paru Buntar -and the 
second unit seized Kuala Krai and Trengana. The Japanese forces 
entered Taiping on the 23rd Dec. and Kuala Kangsar on the 24th. 
They reached the Perak river on the 25th and fought the British 
Army. Crossing the Perak river on the 26th Dec. they captured Epoh 
on the 23th Dec. and Tanjong Malim on Jan. 8, 1942. The battle of 
Slim River was lost by the British on the 10th Jan, and the Japanese 
forces entered triumphantly in Kuala Lampur, the capital of federated 
Malaya States, on the following day. The rest of the Malayan States- 
Sepang, Gemas, Malacea, Batu Pahat, Segamat, Batu Annam, 'Endaii 
and Kulwang fell into their hands before the end of January. The 
British /withdrew all their available forces into the island of Singapore 
and destroyed the Johore Cawsway (bridge), tiiat connected Singapore 
with the mainland, on the morning of the 31st Jan. 1942. 

The majority of the Indian troops in Singapore had already fought 
on the mainland and were thoroughly exhausted mentally and physically 
The general morale of the army as well as the civilians was very low' 
The Japanese forces reached Johore Bharu on Feb. 4 and bombarded 
and machine-gunned Singapore _for four day.. Crossing the Johore 
Bhairu Bridge they made the.r initial landing on Singapore on the 8tli 
'Feb. After bitter fighting for a week the British forces unconditionally 
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The British had not only made good their promises of protecting the 
Ind.an Civilians in Malaya, but had left them in the lurch. This naturally 
created a feeling of disgust in their minds for their erstwhile masters and 
every Indian in the Far East was up against the British. 


CHAPTER III 

Indian Independence Movement 

It has been mentioned already, that the Indian patriots and revolu- 
tionaries in the Far East were waiting for an opportunitj' to accelerate the 
Independence Movement. The war afforded them that opportunity and 
they were not slow in catching it. The very day, when the Japanese dec- 
lared war on Britain and America, the Indians in Tokyo met at the Rainbow 
Grill and decided upon a programme of action to foster the movement. 
They formed a committee under the Presidentship of Sri Rash Behari Bose 
to arouse Indian opinion in East Asia in favour of armed fight against the 
British. This Committee, later on, resolved to hold a conference of 
the Indian lea iers of East Asia at Tokyo. 

The Indians in Thailand proved more practical in this respect. They 
hailed this opportunity as God-sent and forthwith sought the help and 
co-operation of Japanese in their struggle for the liberation of their 
motherland. With a dramatic promptness, the Independence ‘ League of 
India’ was formed at Bangkok, under the leadership of Baba Amar Singh 
on the 9th December, 1941— the day following the landing of Japanese 
forces on ThailanJ. Swami Satyananda -Puri thanked his Thai Bharat 
Culture Lodge into Indian National Council and joined hands with the 
League. He enlisted many thousand volunteers for active work in the 
movement. The late Mr. P. D. Narnia was put in charge of the training 
department. But, by far the most zealous worker was Giani Pritam Singh. 
He contacted the Japanese high officials in the very beginning and set to 
work ‘in right -earnest. The Japanese were equally anxious to enlist 
the help and co-operation of the Indians and they formed a laison depart- 
ment to deal with the Indian matters. This department was called 
• Fujiwara Kikan’ — Major Fuji vara- -being its head and -Kikan meaning 
department. 

It will not be out of place here to mention, that though the main 
object of the Indian patriots of East Asia was to achieve the freedom of 
their motherland by the help of the Japanese, many other immediate 
factors also prompted them for the cause of action, which they -took. One 
of these was to safeguard the lives and properties of the Indians in Thai- 
land and Malaya. They had known the Japanese too well to form the 
opinion that they were a ruthless people. Their treatment with the enemy 
nationals was most brutal and barbaric. The Japanese soldiers indulged 
freely in raping and looting wherever they went. The Indians in Malaya 
in the event of their remaining aloof, would have been treated as “enemy 
nationals” and put to incalculable hardships and sufferings. By starting the 
Indian Independence Movement, the Indian leaders were able to protect 
life, property and honour of the Indians residing in the Far East, To quPl® 
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1 J K>r • - <5Kah Niwaz “Brutal as the Japanese soldiers 

*^^errrwlll say Xs much for them that they never molested any Indian 
weie, I will Fnrasian and Chinese woman escaped molestation 

th» Jap.»e.e tl.« they were 
Indian? ^ It was a very common sight to see Japanese soldiers approa- 

chig Indian ^TVe/wouTgo 

aSdly° °gSh Ka" ^ are you a follower of Mahatma Gandhi ? 

If the 5pl? was the affirmative, they would say Ha’, shake hands or bow 
and push off.” 

Eaually hazardous was the case of Indian prisoners-of-war. The 
Tapancse teew no canons of civilized law and it was unthinkable to 
expect a fair and reasonable treatment from them. By formint, tho Indian 
S?nal Army, it was made possible to a certain extent to provide S 9 rae 
rehef to the Indian prisoners-of-war. The Japanese had their own motives 
S drying the British out of India and they were fortunate m having the 
IndianI making common cause with them. . In return they undertook to 
Sord all possible facilities to the indian Civilians and prisoncrs-of-war -n 
the Far East. 

On occasion of the opening of the Independence League of India in 
Bangkok on December 9, 1948 S. Pritam Singh put before the public the 
policy of the League, as embodied^ iii'-the rollowmg declaration of the 

League : — 

“The whole of Japanese nation unanimously in a single voice has 
taken a pledge to stake her fate- for the fulHllment of her mcomprehp- 
sible spiritual aim of liberating the whole of Asia from the British yoke. 
We welcome this God-given opportunity that the Indians have been 
waiting for since 1904. Bv the grace of God we are starting on a non-stop 
voyage to reach India’s goal of Complete Independenoe. The members 
of the Independence League of India either in India or abroad firmly 
believe that all the Independence movements started by the patriotic 
Indians in India or outside can only prosper, when they receive world-wide 
sympathy ' and solid help, along with their heroic straggles against the 
British. 

In the past, Indian national leaders repeatedly urged the British to 
rec insider to abandon their bloodsucking policy towards India for which 
the English never cared in the least, British Jingoism is incorrgible now. 
The day of decision has now come when the God’s curse is inflicted upon 
the British for their wicked and treacherous deeds. 

England is gasping for breath -on the verge of death, having tasted 
the result of her incendiary declaration of war against Germany, and now 
she has to face the indestructible armed forces of Japan, 

Nations in the world have stood up in increasing numbers, declaring 
England as the common enemy o^ humanity, and this combined power, 
still increasing in number, directly and indirectly help the achievement of 
Indian Freedom. The liberation of India would also emancipate the whole 
of Asia from British Imperialistic suppression and rule, and the emanci- 
pated Asiatic countries would not then be called the Colonies of any 
Empire. Thus the Asiatics would no more be the black coolies of the 
white Anglo-Saxon. 
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.Every attempt made:, by the Indians to achieve freedo,m of India ^ has 
always been called 'n revolt” by the English, perhaps because other natio.iis 
weremotin a position, under the .circumstances then prevailing, to ' openlv 
sympathise towards it. ' From, now on we 'wish a'nd surely hope. that .all the 
freedom loving nations in this world would ' whole-heartedly and openly 
sympathise with Indian ...patriotic- movements and, would of&cia.lIy reGG,gmze, 
'the ^ Indian People’s legitima.te. right of Complete ' Independence ' of 
India. 

We appeal to an our Indian, .brethren; wherever they are, to refrain 
from helping the British.war efforts, and .to stand up' together to attain 
the glorious Indian Freedom. All Indians should fight to eliminate the 
Anglo-Saxon from the whole of Asia whatever energetic endeavours and 
sacrifices they have to make. 

Immortal Prophets and Martyrs of India call upon you to serve your 
Motherland Bharta. 

The Bangkok branch of the Independence League of India. The 
League decided to send its representatives with the Japanese forces, as 
they advanced into Malaya, to infiltrate into the British defence-lines and 
prevail upon the Indian soldiers not to fight the Japanese. Giani Pritam 
Singh was put in charge of this work. His other objects in accompanying 
the Japanese forces were to save the Indian people from the aggression of 
the Japanese soldiers and set up the branches of the Independence League 
of India all o;er Malaya, with the help of the local Indians. Giani Pritam 
Singh and his companions had to labour hard day and night for several 
days continuously to save the Indians in East Asia from the impending 
disaster. Giantji wrote, printed and circulated the propaganda Icafiels 
among Indians. He arranged public meetings in every big town' and 
organized Peace Committees. He made appeals for funds and volunteers 
in the public meetin|s. These volunteers were sent along with the Japa- 
nese force-, to f earch out and collect the Indian soldiers, and bring back 
the wounded, left behind in the jungles. The funds were used to provide 
board and lodging to these soldiers and in giving aid to the sick and 
wounded. The Indian civilians were also brought back from the jungles 
and provided with rations. In short every possible relief was given to*the 
needy and desolate, Giani Pritam Singh deserves a high tribute for 
giving consolation to thousands of terrified souls-civilians as well as 
soldiers. . 

After the formation of the Indian National Army by Captain Mohan 
Sin'ih, the members of this Army took , an active ‘part in ;the 'Eghting..dn' 
Malaya against the British. This group 'was commanded by Captain 
Allah Ditta Khan, 22 Mt. Eegt. and was among the; very first .troops to 
land on the island of Singapore. 

We now reproduce some relevant extracts from Giani Pritam Singh’s 
diary to show the course of events connected with the Indian Independence 
Movement : — 


D?c. 10, 1941 — ‘Left Bangkok by air at 9.05 — ^reached Sanghora at 12.05, 
collected Idliaiis, hoisted Indian National Tri-colour and formed the 
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League branch. Went to Haddyi (Thailand) by xar and formed the 
League branch-distributed declaration of the Bangkok ^League at both 
the ptacS. S. Kishan Singh, Anrodh Ujhaji and Raghunandan Pasiji 

' were with me. 

ry^r 11 — Early in the morning at 6-30, 1 went to Sada,-(just on the Thai- 
Malaya Srder along with Major Fujiwara, mterpretor . Ottaguru 
WLt. Nakamia. We found only one person b. Sadhu Smgh m the city. 

I sent him, along with two others to accompany Lt. Nakamia on the 
LS —Came by a special lorry to Yale (Siam). Many Indians^gathered 
Sere S Sher Singh and Ram Singh had been sentenced to death dor 
not supplying lorries to the Japanese. I got this sentence set aside. 

I ndvised Mayor and Police Officers to bring the civilians 

back. 

i2_S Teia Sin-^h went- to Kotah Bharu front. S. Kishan Singh, 
B. Sudarshan Ujhaji and S. Hazara Singh went to Betong. I returned 
to Haddyai at 11-30. 

Dec 13— Master Bhagwan Singh, Dehati Dunya and Tirlochan Singh came 
from Bangkok to Hadyai early in the morning. 

Dec 14—1 reached Alor Star along with S, Gopal. Singh and eight 
others from Haddyai at 7-20 in t!ie morning. Hve brave young men, 
Jamadar Puran Singh, Subedar Raman, S. Gopal Wh. S Bhagat Singh 
and Dehati Dunya went to the front (Bravo!) Two Tamils refu.scd 
to go, though they had offered themselves. 

Dec 15— British Indian officers, soldiers and others were rounded up 
from the jangles and brought to the Japanese from the early morning 
at Alor Star. The first to arrive were U. Col. Fitpatrick and lus 
companions. (Captain Mohan Singh and Captain Mohd. Akbar Khan 
of the 14th Punjab Regiment). By the evenmg the .number of these 
captured soldiers went up to 200. General Terauchi (C.l.C.J came to 
see me. Gopal Singh went to the front. From Chamida two Britishers 
and a' lorry were brought. The Japanese M.P. patrolled the city 
for peace and order. 

It was in the jungles near Jitra Cantonment that Pritam Singh 
met Captain Mohan Singh, who was the senior-most Irdian Officer in 
the 14th Punjab Regiment stationed at Jitra.' Captain Mohan Singh had 
already been thinking of raising an Indian National Army to oust 
Britishers from India. Seeing the Indian National Tri-Colour on one 
of the cars accompanying the Japanese forces, he had resolved to 
approach the Japanese. He explained to him aims_ and objects of the 
Indian Independence League and persuaded him to join the League and 
form the Indian National Army. After prolonged discussions, in which 
Major also participitated. Captain Mohan Singh agreed to join the Indian 
Independence Movement and fight again.st the British. It was here 
that Captain Mohan Singh, and 54 of his companions pledged their lives 
for the freedom of India and the service of Indian Independer ce Move- 
ment. The Azad Hind Fauj (Indian National Army) was formed at Jitra and 
Captain* Mohan Singh was ’-styled General Officer Commanding G.O.C.) 
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„ that' Army. For ^ the'' first time' in. his. history the. sky rent with 
the shouts of: ‘Arad Hind iistan Zind'abad’ and ‘Azad Hind Fauj ■ Zindabadd 
Captain .Mohd. "Akram ■ Khan . and ^ Jamadar- Sadhu Singh were the first 
to join the :LN*A. 'They came to Alor Star , on the 15th Jan. 1942* 

It is evident that ' Giani ' Pritam Singh and his party were infusing 
a new spirit and national awakening in the hearts of Indian. Civilians and 
British Indian' forces.; 'The following lines in his diary under the date 
Dec. 16, 1941 would' show' that the horrors- of 'war' had -begun to. manifest 
themselves in Malaya, and- Thailand. ' He , seems to^ feel the troubles 
and hardship to which his countrymen were being subjected ' to. He 
■writes: — 

' S. . -Labh Singh and Mr., Ram Swamp Chobe came from,' Bangkok. 
They have brought .some dreadful news from there. ' Well! ■ The Almighty 
God knows what is right and vvliat is wrong f About 100 armed soldiers 
have been brought to Alor^ Star from different places. 'Due to' the 
ayailability of arms, many'' dacoities^ and thefts have taken place. The 
disposal of dead bidies and sanitation and water works arrangement 
have, started. 

Jan. 1,. 1942— I reached Epoh from. Taiping with 'my companions. Under 
. . the leadership of Cofi Taimiira^the '^^ Japanese celebrated the'ncwyear 
(2485 Buddhist year) by bowing in ■ front - 'of the, sun. In Taiping 
S. Dalip Singh,. Mr. Jalmanikshah, Mr. Nathu Ram etc. are very 
energetic and' honest workers. In Epoh, B. Sucha Singh, ■ Saudagar 
Singh, Uttam Singh, Rab etc. are very hard working. 

Jan. 2 — ^Remained busy for the day in printing propaganda leaflets. The 
British had set the rations and big shops like Whiteways on fire. 

They had also taken all the public cars and lorries forcibly. The people 
have fled to the jungles. A very small number returned. The people 
are not to blame I VVho can dare to come in the city in such like 
unsettled and uncertain conditions (bloodshed, looting and raping)! 
Those with large families have left for far. off places. 

Jan. 3— Remained busy in propaganda leaflets without any rations. Printed 
20,000 of four varieties! In the evening Gopal Singh, Jagat Singh) 
H.A. Comiard, Bali Chand 4/19, Hanuman Singh 4/19, Bhagwan Singh 
4/19, Hazari 2/19 and two famils were sent to the Front. I also 
accompanied them. 

Jan. 4~Came back at 9«20 A. M. At 9-30 came to know of the horrible 
incident of 80 Indian soldiers being killed at Kantang. Spoke for about 
25 minutes in the public meeting of Indians. More than 4,000 Indians, 
were present. Major Fujiwara also spoke. A Peace Committee of 
ten members with Mr. B.K. Das as leader was formed. Donations 
for Indian National Army were collected. Dehati Dunya, Ram Swarup 
Chobe, Tirlochaa Singh and others were sent to the front. 30 Indian 
soldiers were collected. Sent letters to Penang, The Indian In- 
dependence League was formed under the Presidentship of Mr. B.K. 
Dass and a relief camp for civilians and Indian soliders was started. 





fan 5— Introduced the members of Peace Committee with Khojima 
Department. Hav. (M. T.) Bachittar Singh of 5/14 along with six 
soidi^^iS' rctumsd 3 .nd. iniiB6di3.t6ly Ictt tor the front 3.^o.in« ocpoy 
Dhaii Singh No. 16047 of 5/14 Regiment got wounded seriously and 
was hurried under dead bodies, He was saved, retuined and told 

Tan 6— Captain Mohan Singh, Captain Mohd. Ajaam and 25 soldiers 
went to the front. The Chinese British Fitth Columnists set tire 
at two or three places and supplied information and_^rations to the 
British. The curfew order was, therefore, imposed. Captain Mohan 
Singh saw Lt. Kunizuka. 

The inangural meeting of the Kuala Lampur branch of the Indepen- 
dence League was held on Jan. 16, 1942, at the Police Depot Padang 
Kuala Lumpur. It was attended by a large gathering of Indians from 
all parts of Selangar. Col. Fujiyama, the first Governor of Selangor pd 
Major Fujiwara were also present and addressed the gathering. They 
explained the objects of the East Asia war waged by Japan and assured 
the Indians that the Japanese Government would give them every possible 
assistance in their attempt to achieve liberty from the Anglo-Sexon 
Yoke With the shouts of ‘Bande Matram’ and Asad Hmdostan 
Zrindabad’ renting the sky, S. Pritam Singh rose to address the gathering 
and appealed to them to form the Independence League of India and 
not to lose this chance of liberating their motherland. He said that he had 
conferred with the Japanese and discussed the matters relating to India 
with them. They were prepared to oflfer every assistance to Indians 
in their struggle for obtaining India’s freedom. 

The leaders of the Indians in Selangor forthwith formed the 
Independence League of India at Kuala Lumpur under the Presidentship 
of Dr. Lakhshmyah. Centres for enrolling members were opened at various 
places in Kuala Lumpur and outstaions and 20,000 members had been 
enrolled within a fortnight of the inaugural meeting. 

At this time the number of Indian Prisoners -of-war at the main 
camp at Kuala Lumpur had risen to 5,000. After the formation of the 
Independence League of India on Jan, 16, Captain Mohan Singh ad- 
dressed these soldiers and appealed to them to join the L N. A, to 
fight the British in Malaya and elsewhere. He said that the object of 
the LN.A., was to drive the British out of India and that the Japanese 
had promised to help them in the achievement of their liberation from 
the British. Captain Mohan Singh had become very popular with the 
great majority of Indian soldiers and met with a ready response. About 
4,000 of them joined the LN.A. 

Captain Muhan "Singh and Captain Mohd. A kr am opened a cami) 
for these soldiers in a spacious building at Batu Road, with the help 
Singh ahd Major Fujiwara. Subedar Onkar Singh of 
the 5/14 Punjab Regiment was teihporarily put in charge of this military 
^mp. Arrangements were made for their feeding by the civilians of 
Kuala Lampur. The lot of the Indian soldiers at various camps fin 
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Malaya was not a happy one. The Japanese did not give them any 
help with regard to rations, medicines and clothing etc. There v.-as 
a serious shortage of these things at every place. _ i he branches of the 
Independence League took upon themselves the duty of providing these 
soldiers with their needs as best as they could. In this connection the 
services of S. Budh Singh and Hakim. ^Airwar All Shah ct Kiiala Lumpur 
and S. Bhagwan Singh of Epoh and his dutirai wife _B 2 hi Sana ar Kaur 
need be mentioned with gratitude. They devoted^ all their time and 
energy for the relief and assistance of Indian soldiers ax? d went from 
door to door collecting rations, medicines, clothing an.i other materials. 
Hakim Anwar Aii Shah saved_ the lives of many woundtJ ani sick 
Indian soldiers, for whom a hospital was also cptned. These kind- 
hearted gentlemen not only helped the Indian prisormrs-cf-war, but also 
opened relief centres to assist the desolate and poor Indian civilians 
of Malaya, who had suffered the horrors of war. 

By the end of January, a net work of the branches of independence 
League had been formed throughout Malaya and tliey had begun to. 
work in the right earnest for the amelioration of the lot of Indians 
in Malaya. The main objects of the League were to_ save the Indian 
civilians from being molested by the Japanese and to help the Indian 
Prisoners-of-war. 

The fail of Singapore and the unconclitionaTsurrender of the British 
brought new problems before the Indian Inlependence League and the 
Indian National Army. Contrary to International ylaw, the Japanese 
treated the British and Indian Prisoners of war on entirely different Imes. 
They generally meted out good treatment to the Indian soldiers and 
told them that they regarded them as brothers and not as enemies. 
They asserted that they were lighting the war to help India to win 
her independence from the British, y Tliisii^ eftective 

and appealed to the Indian soiidiers to join the Indian National Army, 

Singapore fell on 15th Feb. On the night of Feb. _ 15/16, the 
Indian Army received orders to concentrate in the Fa Park on the 
following morning. Subsequently the Indian Army (Prisone.rs-of-war) 
assembled at Farrcr Park Singapore on Feb. 16, 1942 at about 2, P,M. 
Lt. Col -Hunt a staff officer of the British Military Fleadquarters at 
Malaya, Major Fujiwara, Captain Moh-ui Sing'u prominent members 
of the Independence League of India and some Japanece and Indian Officers 
appeared before the Indian Army. Lt. Col. Hunt made a brief speech 
on the microphone, in which he said. “ Today, I, on behalf of the 
British Government, hand you over to the Japanese Government, whose 
orders you will obey, as you have done ours.” _ After this the Japanese 
representative Major Fujiwara came to the microphone and -said, “I, 
on behalf of the Japanese Govt., take you over under our command 
and hand you over to G. O. C. Cabtain Mohan Singh.” He went on 
to say, “As the British Empire is coming to an end, the Indians have 
a unique opportunity to attain freedom. It is an ideal time for you 
to rise and strike for your country’s cause. Japan is prepared to help 
Indians in every way, even though Indians are British subjects and thus 
technically enemy nationals. We know that Indians are not British 
subjects from choice. The Japanese army would not treat you as eneiM«6, 
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but is prepared to treat you as friends if you repudiate British nationality/’ 
He appealed to the Indian soliders to join the Indian National Army 
and assured them that Japan would give them every possible help for 
the liberation of their mother-land. 

After this Captain Mohan Singh came to the microphone and 
delivered a speech in Hindustani. He said, "The days of British oppression 
in the East are numbered and their hated rule must soon come to an 
end. The Japanese armed forces have driven them from MaJaya and 
Singapore and they are beating a hasty retreat in Burma. India stands 
on the threshold of freedom and it is incumbent on every Indian to 
fight and drive away those demons, who have been for so many decades 
sucking the life-blood of Indians. The Japanese have promised as their 
all-out help in the realization of our coveted dreams and it is up to us now 
to organize ourselves and fight for the freedom of 400 millons of our 
countrymen and women. For this purpose, we have organized an Indian 
National Army from amongst the Indian soldiers and civilians in the 
Far East and I appeal to you all to join this Army,” 

The speech of Captain Mohan Singh was generally well ^ccived 
by the Indian soldiers. They acclaimed it with shouts of “ Inqilab 
Zindabad ”, and “Azad Hindostan Zindabad” and raised their hands to 
show their willingness to join the I.N.A. Immediately after the hand- 
ing over ceremony. Captain Mohan Singh organized propaganda lectures 
for the Indian Prisoners-of-war with the object of infusing a national 
spirit in them and inducing them to join the I.N. A. He received active 
help from Col. Gill. Col. Chatter je and Captain Mohd. Akram Khan 
in this work. More than 30,000 Prisoners-of-war volunteered to join 
the I.N.A. 

On reaching Singapore, Giani Pritam Singh immediately called a 
meeting of Indian civilian leaders and formed a Peace Committee and 
Independence League at Singapore with Mr. S.C. Goho as President. 
The Indian patriots suspected the motives of the Japanese and were, 
therefore, very cautious in co-operating with the Japanese. But by and 
by, tiiey realized that it was worth while to try the chance. Some 
days after the surrender of Singapore a meeting of the Presidents and other 
leading members of all the Malaya branches of the Independence League 
was held at Singapore and Giani Pritam Singh handed over the task 
of organizing the League work in Malaya to the Malayan Indians. A 
Central organization — The Independence League of India — ^for Malaya, 
was formed with its Headquarters at Singapore. Sri N. Raghawan was 
elected the President and Sri B.K. Das, the secretary of League. Thus, 
the League got a firm footing in Thailand and Malaya. The follow- 
ing figures showing the number of LI.L branches, its members, and the 
strength of the Indian National Array up to 28.2.42, speaks volumes 
for the indefatigable work, put in by Giani Pritam Singh and otiicr 
pioneers of the movement : — 

The Central Committee of the League of India, Malaya, Singapore 
consisted of 14 mepabers, the Financial Committee of 3 members and 
the Military Committee of 3 members. The position of various branches 
waf as follows 
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State 

Branch. 

President. 

No. of 
Com- 
mittee 
members 

Total 

membership. 

1. Kedah 

ia) Alor Star 

Bhagwan Singh 

10 

1,000 


(b) Sungei 
Pattani 

V. M. Kader 

5 

200 


(c) Kulim 

Wazir Singh 

10 

500 

2. Perak 

(a) Taiping 

Jalmanekshah 

12 

1,000 


(h) Kuala Kang- 
sar 

Lai Singh 

11 

1,000 


(c)t!lpoh 

B, K. Das 

13 

5,000 

3. Selanger 

(a) Kuala Lumpur Dr. Lakshmiaya 17 

4,000 


(b) Kajang 

Zakariah 

11 

2,000 


(c) Kalang 

Lachman Chet 
tiar 

10 

14.000 

4. Negri Sembi- 

» Seramban 

Dr. Majumdar 

10 

800 

5. Mallaca 


Shanmugham 

Pillai 

12 

No report 

6. Penang 


N. Raghwan 

11 

7,000 

7, Singapore 


S. C. Goho 

41 

50.000 


The strength of the Indian National Army up to the fal 
was 9,100, distributed os follows Allor Star 800 ; Sungi 
IpohT.OOO-; Kuala Lumpur 4,200 ; Muar -1,100 ; volunteers 
before the surrender 1,400. 


Here, it will be worth while to mention, that tho 
Mohan Singh, received a ready response from the rani 
of the Indian Army, he was not successful in enlisting 
of the senior ofScers of the Army. It is difficult to enum 
obstacles he had to contend with. On the one hand some s« 
vehementally resisted the formation of the LN.A. and 
soldiers under them to keep out of it. On the other har 
ment of the Japanese with the Prisoners-of-war was not wholly 
They did not supply enough rations, clothing and medicin 
and it became increasingly difficult for captain Mohan f 
Indian Independence League to supply their needs. The 
began fx> issue* arbitrary orders to the LN.A. and Indian 
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war Added to this there were cases of indiscipline in some of the 
Prisoner-of-war camps. Cases of loot and rape by the in were also report- 
el Some mischievous persons -tried to create Hmau-Miislim disturbances. 
Of comse British Fifth Columnists were there and tried to impede the 
oro^is of the Indian National Army, lucre were others whojmd 
honest differences of opinion. Many of the \ . L . O s ana k. C O s 
believed that the Japanese were raising the 1. N. A. to utilize it for 
their own selfish ends. There were others, who did not want to_ work 
under Captain Mohan Singh, : because they were senior to nmyn the 
Rritish Indian Army. Captain Mohan Singh tried to steer through these 
difficulties' as best as he could and was in the end able to convince 
most of them of bis sincerity of purpose. 

Captain Mohan Singh set up his Headquarters at Mount Plea^nt 
•n Singapore. A orisoner-of-war Headquarters was set up under Col. 
N S Gill with Col. J.K. Bhonsle as the Adjutant and Quarter Master 
General and Col. A.C. Chatterji as the Director of Medical Service. 
Vigorous propaganda was -done in the Army as well as the civilians ., 
'likin'* them to co-operate with the Indian Independence Movement. 
Propaganda leaflets were prepared and distributed. Interesting program- 
mes of Indian Independence propaganda were broadcasted from 
Sini^apore, Saigaon and Bangkok Radio Stations. A paper called "-^d 
Hind’ was published <iaily from Singapore under the control of the 
Indian Independence League. This paper was first published on the 
10th Dec. 1941 at Ranjit Estate of S. Bahadur Singh at Ulukanas on 
a cyclostyle machine. It remained in the hands of its original publishers 
up' to the fall of Singapore, when Giani Pritam Singh, handed it over 
to the Independence League of India. 

Stress was laid on developing the national spirit among the Indians 
in Malaya. Strenuous efforts were made to develop a high sense of 

honour snd responsibility in 3.11 rnnks of the 3riB3^ .liie;/ were tuui^ht to be 
Indians first irrespective of caste and creed. Gradually separate kitchens 
an! other religious barriers were done away with. Every sepoy and 

officer hvei, ate and worked together. The Congress Tricolour was 
adopted as the National Flag of the I.N. A. 

The Independence League of India particularly looked after the 
interests of Indians in Malaya, saved them from the aggression of 
Japinese ani renderei active help to those, who were in need of it. 
It was”^ high time to take a forward step and for this purpose the Indian 
leiJers of Malaya and Thailand met at a Conference in Singapore to 
decide upon the future course of action. 





The Preiimenrij 


(standing I row) Lt. Kunizuka, K A. Nilakhanda 4yyar, Sucha 
General Mohaa Siagh, Gimi Prifcatn Singh, Major Fu 
S. C. Goho. Col. M. Z. Kiani, Captain Mohd. Akram Khan 
(Standing II row) B.K. Das, N, Kaghavan 
(Sitting ) Ottaguru (Jap.) Ct. Mohd. Iqbal, Lt. Rattan 


Presidents of the I. L L. Branches of Malap ( 28 - 2 - 92 ) 


K. Menon, Major Pujiwara, N. Raghavan, 
Sal Manek Shah, Lakha Singh, 


(Sitting) 

Dr. Lrkhshimya, B. K. Das 
(Standing I row) Lt, Kanizuka, 






CHAPTER IV 
TOKYO CONFERENCE. 

I 

Preliminary Meeting at Singapore. 

Indian Independence Movement had now started all over the Far 
East in right earnest and the Indian leaders and patriots at Tokyo 
had decided to hold a Conference of the representatives of Indian com- 
munity at Tokyo from Shanghai, Malaya, Hongkong and Thailand to 
decide upon the future course of action and act jointly. S. Pritam 
Singh and Swami Satyanan la Puri were in constant touch with the 
Japanese authorities and Indian nationalist leaders at Tokyo. Before 
proceeding to Tokyo S. Pritam Singh convened a joint meeting of the 
representatives of various national elements of Malaya and Thailand to 
take stock of the whole situation, to exchange views on different pro- 
blems and to select delegates for the Tokyo Conference. It was held 
at Singapore at the residence of Sri S. C. Goho at 3-30 p. m. Tokyo 
time on Monday, the 9th March 1942. 

Before the proceedings of the conference began a group photog raph 
of the representatives f.'present, with Major Fujiwara, was taken. 

The following gentlemen were present. 

The Indian Independence League, Malaya : 

1. Sri N. Raghavan ... Penang. 

2. „ B. K. Das ) Tnoh 

3. ;, Sucha Singh j 

4. „ K. A. N. Iyer. ... Kuala Lumpur. 

5. Dr. Majumdar .•■ Seremban 

6- ( ••• Singapore 

7. „ K. P. K. Menon) 

The Indian Independence League, Thailand : 

8. Sirdar Pritam Singh. 

9. „ Amar Singh. 

10. Doctor Onkar Singh. 

The Indian National Council, Thailand : 

11. Swami Satyanand Puri. 

Indian National Army : 

12. ■ Captain Mohan Singh 

13. Captain Mohammad Akram 

Indian Prisoners of War : 

15. Major M. Z. Kiani. 

Mr. Otaguro of the Fujiwara Department attended the meeting as 

Sri N, ■ ’Raghavan presided. He requested Major Fujiwara to open 
the Conference, J^fajor Fujiwara expressed very great pleasure at having 


Kuala Lumpur. 
Seremban 

Singapore 
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had the opportunity of meeting the representatives of the Indian Inde- 
pendence League of Thailand and Malaya. The meeting was of particular 
significance in that it was being held in the citadel of British Imperialism 
in Asia, namelv Singapore. He wished the Conference every success 
and earnestly hoped that their endeavours to liberate India wool i he 
crowned with success. He regretted that- he could not remain longer 
with them owing to other engagements. 

Sri Raghavan thanked Major Fujiwara for Iris very encouraging 
words. Major Fujiwara then left the meeting. 

The Chairman then requested Sirdar Pritam Singh to address the 
■meeting. Sirdar Pritam Singh explained how the Indian Independence 
League"' was -formed in Thailand at Bangkok. He thanked the Indians n: 
Mafaya for their ready co-operation in having organised branciics oi 
' the League in all centres of Malaya. 

The Chairman proposed a resolution appreciating the patriotic 
work O'i Sirdar Pritam Singh and thanking him on behalf of liie inJi.in 
. comm-mity in Malaya for his self-less work in tiie cause of the liberation 
of thc'i: mother-land. The resolution was acclaimed unanimously Hy 
the Conference. 

The Chairman then pointed out tiuu i:\\o points were to be con- 
sidered by the Conference ; — 

1. Whether the present time was the proper occasion for the 
Indians in the Far East-to take action for the attainment of 
Indian Independence. 

2. If that was the proper occasion, how .'hould they proceed 
towards the attainment of their goal. 

Captain Mohan Singh said that he got into conact with Sirdar 
Pritam Singh at a place near Jitra on 15th December 1941, and learnt 
about the Indian Independence League. Subsequently he met Major 
Fujiwara, and after that he had been in constant touch with them. At 
first he was doubtful of the Major’s purpose, but now he was fully 
convinced of his sincerity in desiring to assist us in the liberation of India 
from British control. The situation that all of them visualised at that 
time, was completely changed with the fall of Singapore. They did not 
expect to 6nd in Singapore such a large number of Indian soldiers-— nearly 
50,000. The total strength of the Indian Army now in Malaya was 
near 60,000. To feed them, to equip them and look after their other 
requirements would be a big problem, and the Indian Independence 
League must give immediate consideration to it. 

Lieut. Col. Gill spoke about the 50,000 Indian prisoners of war 
in Singapore and wished to know what was to become of them. 

Swami Satyananda Puri explained the 'formation and objects of his 
organisation, the Indian National Council of Thailand. The objects 
were mainly (1) to work in co-operation with the 'political activities in 
India, (2) to win the sympathy of the Indian National Congress, 13) to 
secure an All-India Iggder , as president of the organisation. , Explaining 
the third object, he told the meeting,' that Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru was 
reported to have stated that Indians residing outside India would- not 
interfere in Indian politics, ahd that those who do so , would be 
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considered, as traitors. ^His^ organisation was therHore afraid, that it might 
03^ treatei as a ooJy of Quislings in the., of the Japanese. ; Unless ail' 
possibinties ol such a stigma were removed,.', nothing could be achieved'.’ 
He tae^fore siiggesteJ that ' contact should "be established ' with Sri 
Subaas Chandra Bose and't.hat he be requested to -lead them.' .Swa.mi Satya- 
nanda Puri further said that he' .had sent a telegram to Sri Bose from Bang- 
kok on 2iid Feb. 1942, to that, effect, and had received reply over 
the radio agreeing to accept ^ the presidentship'., of the Indian, .'.organisa- 
tion in the Far East working for Indian Independence. . 

Sri S. C. Goho requested Sirdar Pritam Singh to explain to the Con- 
ference the purpose of the proposed delegation to Tokyo. 

The Sirdar said that the delegation was proposed for two purposes ; 
(1) to meet in an informal conference at Tokyo Indian representatives in 
Asia outside India and discuss the problem of Indian Independence, (2) 
to negotiate with Japanese authorities terms of co-operation with Japan 
for achieving the independence ‘ of India. 

Lt. Col. Gill stressed the importance of carrying out effective pro- 
paganda in India to prepare the necessary atmosphere so that the Indian 
Army overseas would receive the willing co-operation and help of all 
Indians when it would march into India. The Indian Army had been 
till now' fighting under certain pledges* Before they could break those 
pledges, they -should be- convinced that their former pledges were really 
not in keeping with the honour and self-respect of free Indians/ and 
that by breaking them they would not be doing anything unsoldierly or 
dishonourable. For that too, propaganda among them was essential. 

Sirdar Pritam Singh said that some propaganda was being carried 
on am’ong the troops and that more would be done in that line. 

Sri K. P. K. Menon discussed at length the policy followed by the 
Indian National Congress till then. Two years ago the Working Com- 
mittee of the Congress asserted complete Independence as the goal of 
India. In the past the Congress had followed two methods, both without 
• success. It had first tried to appeal to the good sense and democratic 
sentiments of the British to grant freedom to the Indians. Later on, on 
the outbreak of the present War, Mahatma Gandhi started the ‘*No-War 
Campaign ” which, however, did not ask the country to desist from helping 
in the war-efforts by positively refusing men, money and material for 
the prosecution of the War. The result had been a watchful inactivity 
oh the part of the Congress, There was another course remaining, namely 
the application of force. India was not prepared for that, but now that 
Japan was willing to • offer them help, they should accept it. Efficient 
propaganda- should also bexarried on both inside and outside India, 

Sri S. C. Goho spoke on the necessity of creating in^^India confidence 
'in the intentions of Japan regarding India. ' ’ , ‘ 

Swami Satyananda Puri suggested that Japan should make a 
declaration assuring Indian Independence. He mentioned that he had 
heard over the radio that the Working Committee of the Congress 
had removed on the 13th January, 1942 the “ non-violence ’’ from the 

Sri Sucha Singh stressed the necessity hof immediate action, as delay 
would be detrimental to the cause, India was ready for action* 
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1 f Col Gill agreed with Sri Sucha Singh. He saM that- -if the 
Q %-n ^now of the intentions of the Indians Overseas, they 

British from India to the Middle East and replace 

might would make the strength of 

SlBSfH?Sia g5ater.r^^^^^^ would be able to produce more 
aud wir materials. Hence delay would be smadal to the 

cause. 

In conclusion it was decided that 

(1) That was the time when all Indians in East Asia should umte for 
India’s freedom- The psychological moment had come to strike for 
India’s freedom. 

( 2 ) The first thing to do was to carry on propaganda both in and 
outside India among the Military forces and civilians. 

(3) SriSubhas Chandra Bose should be requested to come to Tokyo 
and accept the leadership. 

The meeting was adjourned till 10- 30 a.m. Tokyo time, Tuesday. 
10th March, 1942. 

The second sitting of the conference was held at the same place the 
next day— Tuesday, 10th March, 1942 at 10-30 a. m. Sri Raghawan 
presided. - T: 

The Chairman summed up the conclusions arrived at the last sitting 
of the Conference, One of the question discussed at that meeting was 
whether the present time was opportune for taking action. The news 
of the fall of Rangoon and the surrender of the N. E. I. gave strength to 
the conclusion arrived at by the Conference that the time was opportune. 
He stated that the Conference should now discuss the broad outlines of 
the methods to be adopted to achieve the freedom of India. His own 
personal view was that no method which did not get the approval of 
the Indian National Congress would succeed. If the Indians in the Far 
East went against the opinion of the Congress, they would run the risk of 
being taken to have gone against the wishes of the people of India. At 
present it was difficult to know the views of either the people of India 
or the Congress. The presence of the British in India made it particularly 
hard for the people to give free expression to their opinions. 

Sri S. C. Goho asked whether it was proposed to give the public 
in India previous information of their intentions to act for the liberation 
of India. If such information were given, it would help the British. 

The Chairman said that an expert committee would have to be 
appointed to go into the details of propaganda to be made to India. 

Sri K. P. K. Menon said that the history of the Congress showed 
that when there was a strong public feeling in favour of any particular 
course of action, the Congress had always yielded to it. He believed that 
by strong propaganda, it would be possible to create such a public opinion 
in India in favour of their course of action. In their propaganda they 
must emphasise the follo^ng : — (1) There is no other course left except 
force for achieving the independence of India, and for that the help of 
Japan is essential. (2) The British as well as a certain sections of Indians 
have been carrying on propaganda againsp^Japan. As a result there is in 
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India a very wrong impression of Japan’s intentions. We must clear this 
misconception. (3) We must tell India of the might of Japan. (4) We 
must, in the light of our own experience in Malaya, advise Indians 
regarding the safeguards to be adopted in the period of transition. (5) 
The British may promise some sort of concession to India and a section 
of Indians may be deceived by such a promise. We must counter-act such 
a move. (6) The Indian leaders must be induced to declare the independ- 
ence of India at the psychological moment. 

The propaganda could be by means of broadcasts, leaflets and 
pamphlets. They must also carry on propaganda among the men in the 
Array, in order to convince them of the justice of their cause. 

The Chairman suggested that the representatives attending the Con- 
ference should not themselves broadcast in the initial stage. If they 
were to do so, they would be committing themselves, and later on they 
would find their intentions doubted by the leaders in India, He said that 
the delegates attending the Tokyo Conference should not broadcast 
from Tokyo on the question of the Independence of India. 

The conference accepted the view of the Chairman. 

The Chairman doubted whether the creation of a strong public 
opinion which could change the attitude of the Congress leaders, would 
not take time. 

Sri K. P. K. Menon was of opinion that in. these times persistent 
propaganda would be effective in a short time. 

Sri S. C. Goho asked whether it would be possible for some 
responsible person from there to go and see the Congress leaders and 
try to convince them of the sincerity of their aims and the practicability 
of their methods. 

Captain Mohan Singh said that it would be possible, and that it must 
be done. Such a course would be more effective than anything else. 
Hence the importance of the decision that the leaders there should not 
broadcast at this stage. 

Swami Satyanand Puri stated chat infiltration into India was possible, 
but that it would take about two months'for a person to get into India. 

The Chairman said that time was an essential factor and wanted 
to know what the cost would be of maintaining an army of 60,000 men. 

Capt. Mo lan Singh promised to give the information later on. 

Sri K. A. N. Iyer said that it would be difficult for them to know 
that a strong public opinion had been created in India. Hence they should 
concentrate on other methods to convince and convert the leaders of 
the Congress d/rectly. He wanted it to be made clear whether they were 
to act only after the Congress had been won over, and whether in case 
they failed to convert the Congress, they were to act inspite of the 
Congress. 

Sri K. P. K. Menon said that they should act with the consent and 
co-operation of the Congress, if that should be possible, but df neegssary ' 
without the Congress. He, however, believed that the Congress could be 


won over. 
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Lt. Col. Gill said that all the men in the Indian Army in Malaya 
were not educated men. It would take time to convince them of the 
justice of the cause, they would be asked to fight for. He asked the 
conference whether they liked to have a few thousand sincere men 
immediately or a larger number after some time. He also reminded 
the conference that in a modern Army the proportion of fighting men 
to non-combatants was one to one, and that thei-efore, though they had 
an army of 60,000 they had only 30,000 combatants. To educate all of 
them into a sincere faith in their cause would take at least six months. 

Asked as to how many could be got in three months, Lt. Gol. Gdl 
said that it would be possible to get about 10,000. 

The chairman then raised the question, whether they should receive 
assistance of Nippon (Japan) in their independence fight. The confer- 
ence decided that in the attainment of independence, full support and 
co-operation-of Nippon may be received. 

Lt. Col. Gill said that propaganda should be carried on by all pos- 
sible means. 

Sri K. P. K. Menoa said, that apart from broadcasting and drop- 
ping leaflets an d pamphlets, they should also try infiltration ; but that 
it would have to be left to experts. 

Sri K. M. Kannampillay said that in the last civil disobedience 
movement in India, it was possible to circulate News-sheets secretly, and 
that they could have recourse to such a method of propaganda also. 

Sri Sucha Singh remarked that since the Congress was bound to a 
policy of non-violence, which was different from their policy, there was 
a possibility of its not agreeing to act with them. He wanted a defi- 
nite decision to be arrived at by the conference, as to what their policy 
would be in such an eventuality. 

Swami Satyanand Puri pointed out that the Congress had eschewed 
non-violence from its cread. He was of opinion that if the Congress did 
not agree to assist them, they should form a Council of Action in the Far 
East to liberate India. Any territory taken by their Army (I. N. A.) 
shoull be imneJiately aandel over to the Congress as a token of their 
sincerity of purpose. 

. The ponfert-ace then unanimously decided that if they would b'* 
convinced that the action they were going to take, would be in the be,st 
interests of India, they shall act with or witiiout the Congress nre- 
ferably with. - t ■ 

Tne next point taken up for decision was the proposed delegation 
to Tokyo. * 

• £ The cliairman requested Mr. Otaguro to give the conference any 
•information he could on the point. 

Mr. Otaguro said that the calling of the delegation for the Tokvo 
meeting had come as a surprise to Major Fujiwara himself. Mr. Otaguro 
however, thought that - the Indians in Japan must have been inspired by 
the statement of the Prime Minister of Japan promising all assistance to 
India in their fight for independence. They might have approached the 
authorities to arrange for a meeting at Tokyo of the representatives of 
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Indians in all parts , of the Far East. The Tokyo conference would , be 
' qihte, informal. An . official conference , would be , mainly to , provide,,; an 
. opportunity for Indian' patriot to meet and- exchange, - views, in order ■„„to 
remove . .all -ditf erences' of'. opi,nions, , a,mong them. The Indians in Tokyo 
were out of touch with India and would like to hear from the Indians 
in Malaya and Thailand about present conditions. 

The chairman wanted to know whether the Malayan delegation would 
be considered as the representative of a, free people, and given the right 
and. facilities, of free speech and ventilation'" of .opinion. ■ . 

Mr. Otaguro assured the conference that there would be no doubt 

,, about that. 

S\yami Satyananda Puri stated that the Indian National Council in 
Bangkok had got into telephonic communication with Sri Sahaye of the 
Indian National Council, Japan and asked for an opportunity to clarify 
the policy. Sri Sahaye said that he had approached the authorities and 
arranged for the meeting at ‘Tokyo. Swami Satyananda Puri, however, 
stressed that the conference at Tokyo should be an informal one. 

Sri B. K. Das said that the discussions of the conference, though 
informal, would bound to be of an extensive nature, and that there- 
fore it was essential that the civilians and the Army should be given as 
large representation as possible. 

Mr. Otaguro said that Major Fujiwara had suggested four civi- 
lian representatives from Malaya and Two from Thailand, and two re- 
presentatives of the Army. 

Captain Mohan Singh said that he had asked that there should be at 
least three Army representatives. He was expecting the reply of Major 
Fujiwara that day. 

The following four were nominated as the Malayan delegate by 
the conference : Sri N. Raghavan, Sri K. A. N. Iyer, Sri S. C. Goho and 
Sri K. P. K. Menon The representatives from Thailand would be Sii^ar 
Pritam Singh and Swami SatyananJa Puri. The delegates from Indian 
Army were to be decided later on. 

The leader 'of the delegation was left to be elected by the delegates 
themselves at a seperate meeting. 

The chairman asked the conference to decide on the instructions 
to the delegation. After discussion It was unanimously decided that ‘‘ the 
delegation could at that stage (at the Tokyo Conference) commit them- 
selves to not more than inducing the Indian National Leaders to the 
view, that may be adopted by the delegates at the conference at Tokyo.’' 

The question of Indian Prisoners of War was taken for discus- 
sion; npxri,; 

Sri B. K. Dass said that he was painfully surprised to hear that 
the Indian soldiers in Singapore were Prisoners-Of-War, while those in 
other parts of Malaya were not. He wanted the conference to impress 
upon the Nipponese authorities that the soldiers in Singapore should 
be treated on the same basis as those elsewhere in Malaya, * 

Captain Mohan Singh explained that there was not ^ much practical 
difference in the treatment of both, apart from a few restrictions pl&ed on 
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He reminded the conference that the Indian 
Indian National ^cognised officially as the 

on the order n‘- soldiers in bmgapore had surrendered 

sidered as Prisoaers^of War were technically con- 

not a/ilf Jt ^quite clear that the protest did 

proposed the fo]?,fJ^! soldiers themselves, but from the civilians. He 
i^ersof the conf^rZ'^"'’ to be adopted by the- civilian mem- 

else he migiit sug^St • Fujiwara and anyone 

considering the attitlnV^'^f xr the present atmosphere and gratefully 
delegates of this ™ Nipponese Military authorities, the civilian 

the Tokyo delejJn^ i^^^ ^ appeal that, if possible, before 

Prisoners-of-War iS W f gesture of Nippon’s goodwill, the Indian 

Indian National i placed on a par with the proposed 

owing to the cease though such soldiers became Prisoners 

t^oase-hre order of the British Military authorities ”. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted by the conference, 
his level bes^t^the mlL?® conference that Major Fujiwara was doing 
‘C conference was adjourned sine die. 


CHAPTER V 
TOKYO CONFERENCE. 

II 

The i First Sacrifice. 

^^cided to send Q't^^Singaporc after due deliberations had 

?ould have it Conference. But. as“klu?k 

The delegation destined to meet with a fatal accident. 

°I four most zealous x'^ ^ batches. The first batch consisting 

Corning of Hth March 194?* Th the early 

organiser of the T^,w; Swami Satyananda Puri— the 

&ngh-the originator of f Thailand, Sirdar Pritam 

Akram— the right3ia?d^“mf " Independence League, Captain Mohammad 

National Army and Mr Nir«Lf A Indian 

™r. Ottaguru of thf Fof ^ tm^ed assistant of Sri Raghwan 

also accompanied along with six other Japanese * 

the I3th March 1942 reported to have left SaigaL on 

^tid after that nothing was heard of them. 

Niranjan sfngh *Gfll oTthf Mohan Singh and Col. 
Goho and Sri K. P K *f x National Army, Sri Raghavan, Sri S. C. 
J'kyo on the 18th T^f on March 15. and reached 

0[ their comrades butrhff T^ey were anxiously awaiting the arrival 
Pife wasnearSg TbkyoLThfptf^^ T"® ^^P^irted that the 

24 ff *®aPPeared into the H oL! thereafter it seemed to 

24th March 1942 h^d bleak, stormy afternoon of the 

discovered on « Plane astray. Months later, their remains 
. 'S<* on^. ffw ntm top i„ ,he Imperial Foists ImouS 



The ' news of the shock anl severe Mow 

to all the : patriots' in the Far East. Four of ^ their ^ sincerest workers and 
comrades' had departed at a time, when their services were needed' most. 
It; also, stu tilled the, public of Japan aaJ cast a shado'W. over the ' confer-*'' 
ence at Tokyo. The absence of those leaders, who were . going,: across 
with great enthusiasm to serve the cause ^ of India, was felt by one and 
aE alike. The National' MemoriaT Service held''> ' at ' Hongenji ^ Temple 
Tokyo was' one of the biggest of its kind— a most ' soIe,mn, heartfelt and 
dignified function. General Tojo expressed - sympathy , over the loss of 
four 'heroic souls, ' pledged to extend' all possible ^ aid for the complete - 
Independence of India and hoped that the cause for' which they gave up 
their lives would not. go in vain. 


Malaya and Thailand celebrated the memory of these martyrs in a 
befitting manner. When the delegates returned from the Tokyo confer-' 
ence, a Memorial meeting was held at Syonan-to (Singapore) on the 24th 
April, 1942. High tributes were paid to the spirit of service and sacri- 
fice of the departed patriots. It is worthwhile to reproduce here two 
of the most important speeches — one by Major Fujiwara and the other 
by Sri N.'Raghawan. 


Major Fujiwara addressed the spirits of the four Indian patriots in 
these words : — 


It was on the early morning of 11th March when you, four com- 
rades of mine started, from Singapore Civil Aerodrome in high spirits 
with burning passion for your mother country and with the noble aim 
of India’s Independence. 


You, the spirits of the glorious dead, it is tragic you cannot speak, 
but I remember you departing in high spirits so vividly as if it took place 
yesterday. I have no words to express my heart-felt praise for you,^ when 
I think of your manly resolution to fly in bad weather to attend the Tokyo 
Conference, which decided the very big problem of helping India to 
free herself from the yoke of British rule. I have no words to express 
your mental anguish, when at the last moment, when Tokyo was only 
a stone’s throw away from you, the aeroplane crashed into the sea with 
your, comrade Otaguro — the Nippon English interpreter. We deeply 
grieve and. mourn this destiny of God. 400 millions in India mourn 
your loss with deep regret. 


I look back with pride on my association with S. Pritam Singh and 
Mr. Swami in Bangkok when the war clouds were hanging so low over 
ASIA, and with Mr. Aiyer and Captain Mohd. Akram, when the whole 
of Malaya was covered with strife and bloodshed ; our belief, knowledge, 
and ambition to help 400 million Indian Masses to attain complete Inde- 
pendence ; our complete faith in the strong union of Nippon and Hindustan. 
We vowed to each other that it would give us the greatest satisfaction 
to sacrifice our lives for the sake of this noble mission. Hence we helped 
each other and ran about here and there under the enemy’s fire. Inspired 
by this great idea we found ‘‘Light These numerous people, who are 
in your presence, are the very people, who had been saved by your ardent 
courage and great mercy. These people will carry on your noble ideal 
There are many comrades scattered all over Malaya, who cannot partici- 
* pate in this service to-day. They have the same feelings and are oflFeiing 
the same prayers. They appreciate whole-heartedly that your efforts- 
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to rouse feelings of sympathy in' GREATER EAS T; ASIA for Iiixlian.:l!Tdep- 
endence are bearing fruit* I recall to -my memory your 'sublime, activities^, 
grand merits, deep friendship and trust shown to me and my. sta,a* ,I 
recall' to my memory countless impressions given to me m your private 
and public lives, 

I cannot help feeling, again in great sorrow and restlessness that I _ 
lost my most intimate and great comrades, \'our sacrifices seated a gieat 
and everlasting impression both in India and Nippon* They achieved 
great success for the Tokyo Conference. The Indian Independence Mo- 
vement initiated by you, and supported by general public opinion both m 
Japan and Hindustan, is about to make a glorious start* ^ ou will he 
satisfied to see that your mother country rejected unanimously the ridi- 
culous proposals of the British Government and is going to spring forward 
to uphold honourable aims. I take conso le nee in the thought that your 
heroic deaths and sacrifices during your life contributed so much, to the 
freedom of your motherland and stimulating the hearts of your country'" 
men. I am sure that your glorious deaths will be written m golden letters 
in the history of the Indian Independence Movement* They will remain 
an everlasting beacon light in the memory of your countrymen, spurring 
them on in the achievement of your noble ideals. I pay my highest 
respects to your spirits. I have full confidence, that in the near future 
we shall perform what you imdertock unh > our comrades, I ^oflFcr in 
front of your spirits the goi’geous wreath India for Indians. Complete 
Independence of India.’’ 

I close my message of condolence with the prayers of my staff so 
intimately associated with you, that your spirit may rest in Paradise and 
that you will protect the Indian Race forever. 1 invoke you will come 
and receive my message. 

Tributes by Sri N. Raghavan, Chairman, 
at Syonan Memorial Meeting. 

Little did we think when we left Syonan-to on the 15th of last month 
that on our return we might have to assemble here to mourn the loss of 
four of our valued colleagues and one of our sincere friends. They were 
themselves on their way to Nippon, full of burning enthusiam for the noble 
cause that they have expoused on behalf of their country and countrymen* 
They might not have cared one way or the other, whether they lived or 
died in the achievement of their purpose. But heroes do not die; they five 
for ever. 

We are here to-day to pay homage, not to persons who are dead 
but to those who live for ever. We mourn, but we do so, not for t!ic 
death of anyone, but for our own loss, the loss of Patriots, a loss which we 
could ill-afford at this time of our destiny. It is true that they will live in 
human hearts cherished and honoured by those grateful countrymen of 
theirs, until human memory can last. They shall live, indeed, in the un- 
dying aflFection of those for whom they, made their supreme sacrifice* 

The details of hoyrthey came to their unexpected end, the culmina- 
tion of their terrestrial career, .are now common knowledge to all of you* 
If, as I said the other day^ : they had: been a day earlier or a day later, for. 
thek arrival in Japen, , .any ;day other than that stormy afternoon on the 
24th of last month they, might have escaped the accident completely. But 
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it is difBcult to say. The ways of Fate are inscrutable and mysterious, 
but it may be that Providence had assigned to them the privilege of ending 
their worldly existence as Martyrs in the cause of India. Our beloved 
colleagues, Neelakandha Aiyer and Mohamed Akram, Satyanand Puri and 
Pritam Singh and our friend Ottaguro are not here in person to-day, but 
it is the firm belief of most of us, that they are here in spirit and shall 
continue to hover around us, inspire us and guide us in the work that we 
have set out to perform. 


The loss, I am sure, must have come to you with as sudden a shock as 
it came to us- Not only to us, but to the whole of the people of Japan it 
came as a bolt from the blue, least expected, and most grieved about. 
Never had we witnessed a whole nation mourning so much the loss of 
Four Heroes who were not their own nationals. If our sorro w was keen 
and acute, the sorrow of the people of Japan was none the less severe. 
Thus, mourned by two nations, one their own kith and kin and the 
other their hosts and friends, the noble souls passed into the Great 
Beyond. 


I may be excused in mentioning first my friend and brother Neela- 
kandha Aiyer. To an audience of Malayan Indians, Mr. Aiyer’s face 
must be very familiar. He served them for nearly thirty years with all 
his indefatigable energy, and indomitable spirit, he served them to the 
utmost of his ability, which was considerable indeed, without fear or any 
desire for any favour. He was one of those whom any country would 
have regarded as a national asset, whom any person would have cherished 
and loved as a most valuable friend. A man genial, sincere, affectionate, 
loyal, one who was fired with noble ambitions, one who was inspired and 
could inspire. Let me not dwell upon him for long as you, those assembled 
here, know folly well his past record. To me his loss was a personal as 
W^l as a national one. 


Mohamed Akram who passed away, I knew only for a short time 
But the little that I knew of him was enough to convince me that here was 
a Patriot whose one end and aim was to liberate his Motherland. He was 
actuated by the noblest of motives and had he lived, he would have been 
an inspiration to liis colleagues and men in the Indian National Army. 
Shorn of prejudices, a thorough nationalist at heart and in convictions, in 
words as well as in action, Captain Mohamed i^:ram was an invaluable 
asset to the cause of Indian Nationalism at this juncture. The sense of 
this loss is perhaps felt greater in the Indian Army. But believe me, the 
whole of the Indian people to-day are one in their sorrow at the passing 
away of this heroic soul. 


Swami Satyanand Puri was a flower of Indian Culture. Those who 
lived with him, those who were associated with him, those who-knewhim in 
Thailand, came to realise the fragrance of that flower. He was not only a 
leader of thought, but he was a leader of men. The wonderful manner 
in which Thailand Indians rallied round the banner of Indian Independence 
which Swamiji unfurled, the quick manner in which he earned the Torch 
of Indian Independence from heart to heart amongst those who came into 
contact with Wm, where-ever he went, these were indeed the signs of a 
Hero committed not only to self-abnegation, but to an active programme 
of Indian liberation. His loss has created a void m Thailand which it is 
Smost impossible at the present to fill. Before he passed away, I was 
particularly fortunate in having had a series of discussions with him both 
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here and at Saigon in which he expounded to meet his political philosophy 
and ideals which guided us, the members of the Malayan Delegation to 
Japan in various different ways. 

Our friend Pritam Singh came into his country, went from place to 
place, organised his countrymen for the Independence of India, did every- 
thing that he possibly could do for cementing the friendship that existed 
between his countrymen and the people of Nippon. He was a simple man. 
IJe was a kind soul. He was a good spirit, and the unaustentatious way 
in which he went about, the true sincerity that he evinced in the cause of 
his people the fervant manner in which he wanted to serve his Country 
became evident to us soon after his arrival in this country from Thailand. 
Many a centre in Malai is indebted to him for his words of advice, and 
guidance. The whole of the Independence Movement in its present form 
in this country was to a very great extent his creation. At the last Mala- 
yan Conference that we had at Syonan-to prior to our departure for Tokyo, 
Pritam Singh told us in words the full significance of which he could not 
then be conscious of, words which unfortunately became too true, he 
told us, addressing me in the Chair, “Mr. Chairman, My task now is 
finished. I hand over to youall whatever I have done. It is for all of 
you now to carry on the work.” He meant of course that he was going 
to return to Thailand and hand oyer Malayan Organizations to Malayan 
Indians themselves. But the words as I said happened to be true, in more 
ways than one. Little did we realize when we passed a resolution of 
grateful appreciation and thanks that we had put the lid on the work of 
one of the most enthusiastic servants of India. 

Ottoguro san, our Nipponese friend who accompanied them on their 
last voyage was one as you know who made India’s cause his own. His 
charming personality affected all those who came into contact with him. 
As the right-hand man of Major Fujiwara, that friend of India, his con- 
tribution in the short space of three months to the cause of Indian Natio- 
nalism and Independence was such as any man could be proud of. We 
Indians assembled here are grateful to him, and those who are not here 
but who would come to hear the -story would remember him with affectio- 
nate regard. 

May the souls of these heroes and patriots rest in peace! Bandc 
Mataram. 


CHAPTER VI 
TOKYO CONFERENCE 
III 

The ProccedingB. 
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Saturday, the 28th March, 1942 to Monday, the 30th March, 1942. 
The following representatives were present. 

Chairman. 


1 ... Delegates from Malaj'a. 

I 

I ... Delegates from Hongkong. 
I ... Delegates from Shanghai. 


Representatives from Japan. 


1st Day, Saturday, the 28th March, 1942. 

General Tojo, the Premier of Japan, sent the following message to 
the Conference ; — 

“I wish to express my great pleasure at this opportunity to great 
Indians m Japan as well as Indians who have come to this country from 
Shanghai, Hongkong, Thailand and Malaya. At-the same time I cannot 
but express my deep sorrow over the unfortunate accident involving 
the death of some of the representatives, the lack of whose presence we 
regret on this occasion. 

“ I believe, you are quite aware of the fact that the British Empire 
is fast heading towards its downfall and the world situation is going 
through event.«, which are hard to foresee. The Japanese Empire is 
determined to go ahead with its mission of destruction of the Anglo- 
Saxon power, and will not rest until that mission is fulfilled. Here I want 
to state frankly that the Japanese Government cannot remain indifferent 
to the fact that the Britain is going to make India, the base of its Eastern 
defence. In view of this fact, the Japanese Govt, sincerely expects that 
the Indians would throw away the British Yoke by themselves and create 
an Independent India. I hope, when you go back to your respective 
places, you would make this feeling of ours clear to your country-men and 
work unitedly to exterminate the British Yoke and create an India for 
Indians. As has been repeatedly stressed by me the Japanese Government 
is fully sympathetic towards your efforts and will not hesitate to render 
all possible help in this respect. The true intentions of the Japanese 
Government in connection with the bombing of British military bases in 
Ceylon has been clarified by me in my statement issued yesterday. 

“ In conclusion, I pray that you may have a safe return journey 
and that your move may bear full fruit in the near future.” 

Mr. Rash Behari Bose, the chairman, opened the conference at 
2 p. m., with a welcome address to the delegates and other gentlemen and 
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requested their whole-hearted co-operation in the attainment of the com- 
mon object, viz., the complete independence of India. 

At the outset the chairman expressed heart-felt condolence on the 
sad demise of their colleagues, namely. Sirdar Pritam Singh and Swami 
Satyananda Puri from Thailand and Mr. K. A. N. I 3 ^er and Mohi Akram 
Khan from Malaya who were to attend the conference and who met a 
fatal air accident while on their way to Tokyo. 

All stood up and offered profound prayer in silence for the repose 

of the souls of the departed patriots. 

The conference resolved to send letters of condolence to the 
bereaved families and Mr. Rag ha van kindly undertook the responsibility 
of conveying the letters. 

Resolved : 

1. (a) That this conference is shocked and grieved at the news of 
the air disaster in which four Indian representatives Messrs Iyer 
and Mohd ^A^kram Khan from Malaya, and S. Pritam Singh and Swami 
Satyananda Puri from Thailand, who were travelling to Tokyo lost their 
lives ; and while expressing its deep sense of sorrow, place on record 

the great loss to the movement and to Indians generally caused by their 

untimely deaths. 

ib) That a copy of this resolution be sent with the condolence of 
this conference to the members of the bereaved families. 

2. That this Conference sends its _ sincerest condolences and 
sympathies to the members of the bereaved families of Mr. Ottoguro and 
six other Japanese gentlemen, who lost their lives while travelling by 
plane to Tokyo. 

At this stage Colonel Iwaguro, who attenieJ as the representative 
of the Govt, of Japan, very kindly gave the following address of welcome 
to the members of the conference. On behalf of the Imperial Govern- 
ment of Japan, he expressed whole-hearted support to this conference 
in its noble efforts to achieve Independence of India. 

‘‘ It is my great pleasure to greet you at this conference, which 
would make the birth of New India. To-day your dual ideology of 
‘ Independence, of India ” and ‘‘ India for the Indians!’, over which you 
have been most concerned, is going to be realised before long, because 
it it my belief that the outbreak of this war has created an opportunity, 
which is most favourable for its realisation. If you lose this golden 
opportunity by being cowardly, lazy or too much involved in natural 
antegonism, you and your descendants would ri^main as slaves for, no- 
body knows, how , long. The objective world situation is rapidly changing. 

It IS your mission to prepare fully and immediately so as to adjust your- 
selves for the fast changing .times and to liberate .India from the British 

We, the-' -Japanese, are prepare to give the, spiritual and natural 

aid^ to your revolutionary task, without any compensation or condition. 

It IS needless to say that our common enemy, Britain, will employ every 
means, such as deceipt, bribery, “ divide and rule” policy and threats. 
On these points we be very cautious. ” Heaven helps those who 

help themselves*’. Indian Independence cannot be a gift from anybody 
far less from India’s enemy, England, from whom you can only expect 
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oppressipn. ..India’s, able leaders must make .good use of , the. surrounding 
mternatioiial conditions,, in .order' to lessen the amount of sacrifices- 
involved. On .her , part,. what Japan expects from India is that she should 
do' away with all the .retarding' : ideas of religious and class antagonisms 
•and^the, various rivalries between political an J military ways of thought 
and' become a united body of 400,000,000 to proceed along the wm'y of 
independence, that she should- realize ' that the realization of Indian:: 
Independence in itself is a great revolution- to be led to suc.ceed ony on., 
the strength of her leaders’ firm determination and of the fiery patriotism ' 
of.,,. '.all the,, Indians and that realizing that one action is siip'erior' to 
hundreds .' of arguments, she should make use 'of conditions sur rounding 
her and advance for the attainment of independence. And we wish to 
assure you that Japan has not the slightest territorial or political ambition 
on India, and that she will not hesitate to 'extend any help to the Indians 
in their tight and that without any ulterior motives. 

Please take your own time and engage yourselves in calm delibera- 
tions SO' that you may arrive at . a plan of action which may be beneficial 
on air parts for future InJia as wall as future East Asia, 'rhis is niy, 
request to you all, and it comes from the bottom of my heart.” 

Mr. Raghavan, on behalf of the conference thanked suitably Col. 
Iwaguro and through him the Imperial Japanese Govt, and the Japanese 
people for their kind encouragement. 

Agenda No. I. Attitude of the Indians regarding this war was then 
taken up and the following resolution was read and unanimously passed : — 

Whereas we believe that this war of greater East Asia is sure to 
destroy British Influence and power in Asia and whereas we 'believe that 
this is a golden opportunity for the realization of -India’s National Goal, 
which is nothing but complete Independence and whereas depending upon 
the self consious efforts of various Asiatic Nations a new Asia is sure to 
arise as a result of this war, we hereby resolve that we jmust join hands 
with Japan in accordance with the declared policy of the Imperial Japanese 
Government made through Premier Tojo on the occasion of the fall of- 
Singapore. 

Agenda No. II. Complete Independence of India. 

1. Ideology of Independence, 

After discussions, which all members participated, it was resolved 
that, unity, faith, sacrifice, shall be the motto of the Independence 

movement. 

2. Nature and time of Independence, 

The meeting of the Complete Independence of India was fully clari- 
fied and the following resolution was unanimously passed. ” That Inde- 
pendence complke and free from foreign domination, interference and/dr 
control of whatever nature, shall be the object of the Movement and in’ 
the opinion of the Conference now is the right time to achieve the object 
and secure such independence.” ^ ■ 

•’ Agenda No. III. To spread the Independence Movement in East 
Asia and India, it was unanimously decided to carry ©^‘propaganda work- 
in the following manner 


East Asia.~By broadcast, Leafleats, Pamphlets^''Newspaper Articles',^ 
Lecturers. Demonstrations. Musict etc* 
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India.--By broadcast. Leaflets, Pamphlets,' Infiltration, Establishment 
of contacts* with Indian Leaders and organizations etc., etc. 

Organizations, (a) Formation of LocaL branches of the League. 
For the duration of war the President to be elected by the com- 
mittee formed at a meeting of the representatives of the place. Vacancy 
1 ^ the committee to be filled by the majority of votes of the committee. 
President, not removable without the vote of three-fortns of tae members 
of the committee. 

(&) Central : The Presidents of the various bail bo dies together \vith 

the representatives of the Indian Army in East Asia, which representation 
shall not exceed the total number of civilian members of tne committee 
Sll form a committee of Representatives, who will lay down general 
Scy of action and elect a Council of Action conpstmg of a President 
and four staff members, of whom at least two shall be from the Military. 

The Council of Action shall be responsible for the working out of 
the General Policy and in such working out they snail appoint depart- 
mental officers for the purpose of administration. 

Departments. 

CivU : ia) Foreign Department or Liaison Department. 

ib) Finance Department. 

(d) Propaganda Department 

ie) Administration of Branches. 

{/) Relief Department 

(g) Civil Police and Intelligence Department 

(h) Civil volunteers Department 
Indian National Army Headquarters. 

Military : (a) War Department. 

(6) Recruit Department. 

(c) Military Intelligence and Military Police Department 

(d) Prisoners of War Department. 

1 It is resolved that, if in the dcscretion of the Council of Action 
it is feasible to summon a meeting of the representatives and take their 
advice on the matter of general policy, the Council shall do so. 

2 It is resobed that, before taking any military action against 
India including Ceylon, contrary to the wishes, policy or opinion of the 
Indian National Congress, the Council of Action shall first get the approval 
of the Committee of the Representatives and act as directed. 

3 Resolved that Japan Government be requested that military 
action against India should be taken only by the Indian National Army 
and under the Command of Indians, together with such military, naval 
and air co-operation and assistance as may be requested from the Japanese 
Authorities by the Council of Action. 
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E€fuest:;to IiBpefial Go'v-emment, ^ 

..1. It is resolved that,' in .further clarification of the .attitude,, .of ■ 
Japan towards; India, the Imperial Govt, of Japan be requsted to. ma.ke"ar’ 
formal declaration 'to the efl'ect: — 

(a) Thrrt Japan is readj?' amd willing to give .all possible help .to 

India . to sever its.: connection with the ^ British Empire 'to” 
attain complete Indcpeiidenee. . ■ 

(b) That on such severance of India, from the British' Empire, 
Japan would recognise the full sovereignit}’^ of India on attain- 
irig independence. 

Jc) The absolute independence of India would be guaranteed by- 
the Imperial Government of Japan. 

(d) That the Imperial Government of Japan would exercise its 
influence with other powers and induce them to recognise 
the independence and sovereignity of India. 

(i?) That the framing of the future constitution of India will be 
left entirely to the representatives of the people of India. 

2. It was also resolved to request the Imperial Government of 
Japan : — 

(a) To render such financial help for the successful carrying out of 
our object as may be required from time to timej on the distinct under- 
standing that such help is to be treated as a loan to be repaid to Japan by 
the National Government of India, when it comes into being. 

ib) To give all facilities for propaganda, travel, transport and com- 
munications, within the regions that are under the control of the Imperial 
Japanese Government in the manner and to the extent requested by the 
Council of Action and also all facilities to come into contact with the 
National Leaders, workers and organisations in India. 

(c) To clarify the position of the Indian Troops now under control in 
occupied territories. 

id) To recognize and facilitate the use of the ,%resent^ National Flag 
of India in all territories under the Imperial Government of Japan. 

(e) To consult in all matters of administration affecting the Indian 
community, the Indian Independence League of the respective places, and 
in places where there are no leagues, recognized leaders of the community 
approved by the league branch nearest to such place. 

Resolution of Interim Constitution. 

(a) This Conference resolves that in order to obtain full support and 
cO'-opetation of Indians in various parts of Greater East Asia, a iuller con*^ 
ference of Indian representatives should -be called at Rangoon or any' 
other suitable place at the earliest opportunity and that ^Mr. R<3sh Bihan. 
Bose is hereby authorised to take the necessary ^steps to give elT-ect to the 
various decisions made by this conference pending their ratification at a 
later conference as stated above. ■ . . . 

ib) This conference hereby appoints Mr. Rash Bihari Bose as interim 
President of the Council of Action. '■ \ 



Japan 8 
Malaya 20 
Shanghai 8 
Port Blair 2 
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(c) Resolved that %g_ 

liTth^interim piesidLt shall make the necessary arrangements. 

. 11 . . *T,= ii«^<- ronference besides the Presidents and/ 

{d) Resolved that at t- indenen'lence Leagues as hereinafter 

01 representatives ot various Into 

"eSn^’l.is conference should also be 
invited to attend. _ ^ 

Ti rtinforence to ratify the decisions herein, shall be herd at Bang., 
kok Jie w S °f1<Iay, 1942, and representatives and/or presidents 

not exceeding the number indicated here below may attend the said con- 

ference. ^ Hongkong 8 Thailimd 9 

Macao and Manila 2 Indo China 5 

■ . n ' ' ' ' 20 ■ ■■ East India ' 8 ■ 

\(Java,,Suiiiatia:;i,Borneo,CeieDes,... 

Total'90 ■ . ■ '■ _ _ ; 

Representatives of the Indian Army in East Asia will also attend as 
previously agreed to under A genu a .II, l>- 

GENERAL 

/ \ Tko+ fhk ronference is committed to a definite polmy of the 
{a) That this _ j :.j. c,hall on eliciting an official cleti- 

closest East Asia Co-prosperity Spiiere” and its 

!S“c.5oSreSvoSb"o.ibleinesL at the cunuiauJ of this 

movement i , p .s. c . 

1 To persuade Independent Imiia to be member of tue ..pnere 
■ on a footing of equality witn Japan. 

2. To confer on Japan the Most-Favoured-Nation treatment on 
a reciprocal basis. 

, . r on record its profound gratitude to the 

ib) This conference Pl w theh* active sympathy for the cause of 
Imperial Government o thanks for their generous hospitality 

succesLl tetm.uetlou of 

this conference. r, i 

Bihait^o^fwSr^S ^ SlS«^‘ir!.ou,ttb„Sd 

not a little to the success of this conference. 

Id) While they individoally find themselves in prfect 

the dSns of tUs conference the members rf the Goodw,^^ 

Malaya, hereby make their position clear m i this 

that they do not commit the Indians in Malaya to the decisions of this 
but will try their best to induce them to tue views of the 

conference. 

The following suggestions of Mr. Asman on education and other 
matters were noted for action at the opportune time 

1. Specific. instructions -should be given to any : 

India to refrain themefes and to stop others from destroying r 


damaging places of worship belonging to the various- religious bodies in 
order to avoid any sort of friction liable to be caused by such sabotage 
acts. 

2. As soon as possible the property of the Indian Government and 

Other rich Indians considered pro-British including the IndiEii Princes , 
should be placed under the joint ' con’trol -aiid custody of the occupying 
Indian troops to avoid embezzlement ' or lootirig, etc., ^ so that^on the 
expiration of the war the Indian 'Government - may be : in a position to , 
cover up the expenses. 

- In , all kinds: of Govemment affairs, external or internal, the 
Indian religious leaders should not be -consulted and their membership 
should never be taken ill various state councils* . 

^4. Compulsory education, irrespactivc of male and female sect 
should be started as soon as possible on realization of the independence 

of India. 

5. Various societies opened in different cities found not in favour 
of achieving complete independence of India and not co-operating with 
the main body, should be dissolved as soon as possible. 

6. Able and patriotic volunteers should be enlisted from each and 
every part of East A.sia including Shanghai, Hongkong, Java, Sumatra, 
etc., so that they can enjoy eijuai privileges in order that they may also 
partake in serving their motherland. 

7. All Indian nationals, irrespective of their financial standing 
class or' religion, should be treated on an equ.il footing in the matter of 
State affairs. 

8. In war time just as women in all countries of the world are 
allowed to take full share in ron Jering their best services for the freedom 
of their respective countries, simiiax*ly Indian womeia are also ^anxious to 
fulfill their 'duty, in every possible way, for the freedom ot the .country. 
But during the British reign, the women C)f India have not been given 
- the same power and freedom: 'which the men have ■ been , enjoying so lar,. 
as a result of which women in India have not been allowed to take P^rt 
in Government affairs. In order to raise them to the same standard or 
freedom as the men, should allow them the discretion of taking active 
part in serving our motherland, even against the wishes of tlieir parents, 
husbands and other relatives, supposed to be pro-Biitish. 

9, Military training should be condsidered as a compulsory part of 
education. 

Sd. RAS BEHARI BOSE, 

' TOKYO Chairman^ 

April 8, 1942. Indian Independence Conference. 

AFTER THE TOKYO' CONFERENCE. 

Interim period between Tokyo Conference and Bangkok Conference. 

The delegation from Tokyo haff returned 
expectarions of bright future for ^^la s independence. of this 

enthisted with specific rcsponsibilites, and duties and the me 
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delegation immediatels X'So’SderiX 

they had taken a heavy and onetoti| bmdens^on m 

liberation of Inaia, j +Vx +„11 d-hpir naoole — the Indians — the 


liberation to tell their people~th , 


^silniacance and ^33^,e all tKe 

Conference They ha^ Military— that they were not 

bat move only where furtherence 

of India’s liberty was concerned. 


To achieve these ends it -c«ss.„ „» S i?'to'tepate"tt; 

pc-aJerxee League on^ c branches in oil the Malayan States and 


the iwpyjf ^““V.e independence Leagues of India of 
pose a conference of del^at ^ Road Svonan-to (Singapore) from 

Malayan States «s held MBio.Jnct „„„ 

tile 22nd April to 2i iirstly because Singpore was the most 

shitted from Thailand to Malaya Department 

ilnportant headquarter H .g ctaitioned here and secondly because 
dealing with the Indian P^blems was f Thailand-Swami 

both the in the air disaster. The 

Satyanda Pun and Si Uafl^rshin of Sri N. Raghawan started the 

Malaya League uudar ^e . ^ f ^ g ^hey also convened public mect- 
*ork. and give suggestion. 

fSiSeS TinSa^ Mependeuee movement. Through this 
for tae lurtiierenct. u Tam-n Government to make her War- 

department, they ^f“?®!®Vdlclaratk.n about the acceptance of Tokyo 
rltonV m“n sA.S-d the interest, of 

rfafan cfvil nowlation and to better the lot of Indian prisoners of war. 

League as tae ®°!| . t_ jj „g xhe League could justify its existence 

Z^r±TefolfdlSe\^et^^ o*' by lookii^ 

^nd win the conhuen ’ • welfare of the Iniurn community in 

Mdayf Lfotiir IbL of Far East. It looked upon the Fuiiwara depart- 
m^n? and subsequently the Iwaguro Department (1 he department attached 
ment ana suoscque iuy Movement to assist it) as a link between 

IVjlilse &Smfnt a“° 4e I^ for solving the 

*oblems of the community. But to the great W'trtSs respea “fnd 

that ?he League lould not 

with the administeration in the matters axiecting ioca 
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The following were present 


1. Sri N. Raghavan Penang 

2. „ S. C. Goho Syonan 

3. „ K. P. K. Menon ,, 

4. „ S. Shanmugam Malacca 

5. „ Gurdial Singh Segamat 

6. „ S. N. Chopra Batu Pahat 

7. „ Budh Singh Kuala Lumpur 

8. „ Govindasamy 

9. Dr. Luskhumeyah . „ 

10. Sri P. M. Dalai 

11. „ Lai Singh Kuala Kangsar 

12. „ Nagappa Chettiar Alor Star 

13. „ J. Manecksha Taiping 

14. Dr. Majumdar Seremban 

15. Bri B. K. Das Ipoh 

16. „ Such a Singh 

Some representatives of the Indian Military were also present. 

Sri K. M. Kannampillay acted as Secretary. 

Sri N. Raghavan presided. 

Sri Sucha Siagh reported that he had gone to Johore Bahru to fetch 
the delegates from there but that the President was indisposed and could 
not come. 

The President read out the minutes of the Conference at Tokyo. 
With regard to the requests made by the Conference to the Japanese 
Government no official reply had as yet been received. The delegates 
met the Japanese Premier, who on two occasions stated that the 
intention of Japan was to liberate India with no ulterior motives at all. 
Sri N. Raghavan also read out the report signed by the delegates from 
Hongkong and Malaya regarding their iiiH>ressions and programme. The 
Conference thanked all the delegates, who had gone to Tokyo for the 
splendid work they had done in the cause of Indian Independence. 

It was suggested that it would be better to proceed in the movement 
after an official declaration is received agreeing to the proposals made by 
the Conference at Tokyo preferably from the Emperor of J^an, since 
a policy accepts i by the present Government might be altered by another 
Government. Sri N. Raghavan replied that it would be impossible to 
receive an assurance from the Emperor in view of the ^culiar pOTition_^ 
His Imperial Majesty in Japan. He said that General Togo s policy with 
regard to India is supported by all other parties and lead^s including ex- 
premiers. Even the ordinary man in the street seemed to be in full 
support of that policy. • iq . : , 
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9. A Supreme Council for Malaya made up of 
others was elected as follows i— 

Sri N, Raghavan • . 

„ K. P. K. Menon ' 

„ S. 'C. Goho ■ ^ 

„ S. N. Chopra 
Dr. Lukshumeyah 


The opinion of the Conference was that an official and formal 
Declaration by the Government of Japan accepting •the proposals should 
be had before they proceeded. 

In its deliberation extending over five days, the conference discussed 
and decided the following problems ; — 

1. The Conference thanked the delegation to Tokyo for their 
splendid work in the cause of Indian Independence. 

2. The report of the Toyo Conference was accepted, with minor 
modifications. 

3. The position of the Indian troops in Malaya was discussed. Sri 
Raghavan read out the resolution passed at the Conference of Malayan 
delegation on 10th March 1942 regarding the Indian prisoners of war and 
also the reply from Major Fuji wara to that. It was suggested that the 
original request to have the Indian soldiers in Syonan-to placed on an equal 
footing with the soldiers in’Other parts of Malaya should be repeated. 
This was seconded. Sri Das proposed that this conference authorises 
the President in consultation with Capt. Nohan Singh to speak to Major 
Fujiwara regarding this point. The proposal was agreed to by the 
Conference. 

It was stated that difficulties were being experience 1 regarding the 
ration supplied to the Indian National Army. The President replied that 
the matter was already under consideration of the Fujiwara Department 
and that the main difficulty might be in getting stocks. It was stated that 
stocks could be got from Burma, China and Java. It was decided that at 
the joint conference with the military representatives, we should discuss 
the needs of the army and decide on our course of action after that. 

4. It was agreed to present a purse of 10,000 to the bereaved family 
of Mr. Otaguro through Major Fuji'wara. 

5. It was decided to make representation to the authorities to 
have transport facilities at the disposal of the Independence Movement, 
such facilities to be under the control of the Secretaries. 

6. A Central Body of Representatives totalling 22 distributed as 
follows was formed ; — 

Perlis 1, Kelanthan 1, Trengganu 1, Pahang 1, Johore 2, Malacca 2, 
Negri Sombilan 2, Perak 2, Penang (including Province Wel- 
lesley) 2, Kedah 2, Selangor 3, Syonan 3. 

The following Leagues were accepted as State Leagues : — 

Syonan, Batu Pahat, Malacca, Seremban, Kuala Lumpur, Ipoh, 
Penang, Alor Star, Kangar Koto Bahru, Kuala Trenggenu, 
Raub. 

The office of the Central Body was fiied to be at Syonan. 

President 


The Commander of the Indian National Arniy, Malaya, would be as 
ex-officio member of the Council as Military Adyisor. _ Sri B. K. Das was' 
elected as Secretary to the Supreme Council. Whole time workers may be 

paid honoraria according to the discretion of the Supreme, Council. 

10. All State Leagues should submit to the Central Body before the 

10th of every month a monthly report and statement of accounts and 

finances. 

11. Each State League should transfer 25% of its income to the 
Central Body. The Central Body can always draw on any funds belong- 
ing to the State Leagues. Any League in needs of financial assistance 
would be according to the discretion of the Central Body. 

12. All Leagues in Malaya, including those in existence now. must be 

registered with the Central Body. • 

13. The Military Administration should be approached to have the 
Independence League of India, Malaya Branch, recognised by the various 
military administrative departments in Malaya as the only legal Indian 
political body throughout Malaya. 

14. A letter should be written to Major Fujiwara to abolish 
the liason department between the Fujiwara Kikan and the Indepen- 
dence League and to see that Sri Rathore and other similar persons 
will not interfere with the community in any form, giving examples of 
difficulties experienced by such interferences. In case the Fujiwara 
Kikan wants an Indian attached to it, the Independence League shall 
nominate a person satisfactory to major Fujiwara. 

15. It was desired to ask that the Independence League of India be 

recognised both for the Independence of India as well as for tackling local 
Indian problems and to request the Government that the League be con- 
sulted on all matters connected with Indians in Malaya. - . 

16. It was resolved to make official representation that toddy should 
be abolished in Malaya and that non-intoxicating drinks shold be sold to 
Indian labourers unless on medical grounds. 

17. To enable the supreme Council to study the situation and take 
necessary steps, each State League should submit to the Head Office a 
report about unemployment, fool distribution and distress .relief in its area 
before 10th May, 2602. 

Indo-Japanese Relations 

The Japanese foreign ministry created a separate department to help 
and guide the Indian Independence Movement. The chief officer attach- 
ed to this department was major Fujiwara and his department was 
known as Fujiwara Department. The major had intimate association with 
the first and foremost organisers of the movement in Thailand and Malaya 
The part played by him in organising the independence movei^nt in Malaya 
and in rendering the movement every help was great indeed.H is presence 
at almost all the conferences and meetings of the independece league of 
India gave the workers encouragement by his sympathetic attitude. 
He also convened joint meetings of the members of his department a^- 
the representatives of Indian Indej>endence League and also addressed the 
mass meetings of Indians. . . . , i > i. 
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A report of the meetings at Fujiwara place held on 26th April, 1942, 
is reproduced below. Major Fujiwara, Lt. Kuniska, Sri Raghavan, Sri 
Goho, Sri Menon, Dr.- Lakohmyah, Sri Chopra and Sri Das (Secretary) 
were present : — 

Major Fujiwara suggests that the office of the Central Committee be 
near Fujiwara Kikan at Bukit Timah. Two houses will be allotted, one ; 
for office and the other for residential purposes. Sri Raghavan informed 
the Major that all Tokyo resolutions-some with verbal alterations only- 
were accepted in the Conference. The work of the League will be started 
after formal acceptance of the resolutions by the Imperial Government. 
Major says that he will obtain formal confirmation of the acceptance of 
the resolutions as soon as possible. 

Raghavan says that the authorities should recognise the League as 
representing Indians in Malaya in matters of local importance. The 
League will have a department in each ^ centre dealing with local affairs 
and this may be termed as “Consultative Committee.” The Major says 
that there will be no political parties for Chinese, Malays or Indians in 
Malaya but the administration will have departments dealing with the 
welfare of each community. He agrees to the League having a local 
affairs department to deal with local problems but such department should 
not work in the name of the League. For purposes of consultation or 
dealing in local affairs the Government will deal w:th persons chosen by 
the League. There will be mutual understanding that the League can 
(through its special department) deal with the administration but there 
will be no official recognition of this department of the League. The main 
function of the League will nevertheless be the attainment of Indepandece 
of India. 

Major further intimates that while in his tour in the Mainland he 
will tell the administration that the League will give such advice and 
assistance as may be needed and that the administration on their part 
. should extend their co-operation to the League. 

Facilities for Transportation and Communications. 

Major says that details are being worked out and will be made known 

later. 

Propaganda. 

Major promises all assistance in this connection. 

Re Laison Department. 

Major agrees to abolish this department but wishes that the two 
people connected therewith, viz., Sucha Singh and Rathore. should be 
given their proper place in the Movement. Raghavan says that Sucha 
Singh will get Ids proper place in the Movement (Das informs that he is - 
already a member of the Ipoh Committee) but he cannot promise the same * 
wifh regard to Rathore. In his opinion Rathore’s presence will be harm-’ 
ful to Fujiwara Kikan and the Movement. Major suggests that Rathore 
be employed at Bangkok in a minor position such as a clerk. He knows of' 
Rathore’s movements in Singapore and is very annoyed at his attitude. 

Toddy. , 

Major says that he will discuss this question with the chief of the 
administration. < 


Indian Prisoners of War. 

Preparations are already being made to place thefa persons on the 
same footing as the members of -the L N._ A. Tokyo Government has 
decided that they should no longer remain prisoners of war. 

Indian National Army. ' - 

Major says that it will take some time to infuse a new spirit in the ' ' 
Indian Army. Therefore a nucleus of the Indian National Army will be 
formed with 500 commissioned officers, 1,000 non-commissioned officers 
and 1,000 privates who will be given special training. The rest will be 
split up into different groups and assigned for garrisoning work, labour, 
technical training, etc., and will be attached to the Japanese Army.. 
These troops will be paid pocket money almost, but not the same ■ ■ 
amount, as the Japanese troops. Contributions will be asked for from 
these troops to the National Army. The^ strength of the National 
.Army will be decided' upon by the Indian Officers. Ihe Japanese 

authorities wish to nominate Capt. Mohan Singli as Supreme Commaiader 
of the Indian National Army but if Indian civilians have any other opinion, 
the Major would like to know. Raghavan says that Indian civilians wish 
Capt. Mohan Singh to be the Commander-in-Chief. 

Major is very pleased with the attitude of the civilian Indians . .. 
towards the movement. With regard to the. Army Officers he regrets 
that some of them are too much affected by materialistic considerations 
and that their conduct is not conducive to the welfare of the movement. 
Capt. Mohan Singh may have to take strong measures against such 
elements in the Army. . 

If all prisoners are told that they are free they may make deniands 
on the Japanese authorities which they may not be able to meet. T here 
have* been innumerable complaints against Indian troops as to their 
conduct — cases of looting, etc., have been reported, some have deserted 
their camps. Indian soldiers should realise that even if they are free ' • . 
they cannot expect to enjoy full liberty. 

Raghavan suggests that propaganda be carried on in the Army and 
the number of men to be- taken in to form the nucleus be much larger than 
that suggested by the Major. Major says all soldiers will be taken 
together but they will be split up into different batches. He says . 
that,. the fighting qualities of the Indian soldiers are very good but their . 
revolutipnarv spirit is nil. He refers to the 100,000 men limited to . ,, 
Germany by the Versailles Treaty who form the backbone of the present ; 
German Army. A large army can be created in a very short time— a; 
month or so — ^if the nucleus is properly trained and is imbued with the ; 
real revolutionary spirit. Major wishes to have Civilian Volunteers as 
well. The Headquarters of the Indian National Army will be at Nee -• 
Soon Camp and a department will be set apart to deal with this question. 

He wishes to train 300 or 400 civilians as officers to form the nucleus 
of the civilian volunteers. 

Re Army. 

"He wishes to utilise as many as possible for special work such as 
• Military Transport, Aeroplane Engineering party, Pioneers, etc., but theses 
! Wlrp have no technical qualifications to fatigue duty. Political and Spiri-*^’ 
Wti training vdU be left to the Indian National Army Supreme* Comn$tnd» 
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Qthet training Will be under the control of t!ie Japanese Army authorities ' 
and ti?troo>B attached to the Japanese Army will be considered as part 
aI the. laBanese Army. For the present only the niiclens will be called the ^ 

“Ldfai NaSal Army”, the others after training will become members 
of the IndSi National Army. Prisoners will be freed in the course of two 
or three weeks. 

ILe. Salute 

• Indian National Army Officers would 
Indian nOn-commissioned officers and privates should salute all Japuiesc^ 
soldiers. Major says that in view of the present mental condition of tho 
Japanese Army a change in this cannot be effected very soon. Gradually 
the position will be improved. 

- Major Fujiwara was succeeded by Col. fwaguro as the head of the 
Indian department of the Japanese. He arrived at Singapore on t.ie 20th 
uJy 1942. The members of tlie Central Executive of the J 

dence League Malaya Branch and the Presidents ot most ot tlie State 
Branches were in Singapore awaiting the Col’s, arrival Sri N. Raghavan 

and Capt. Mohan Singh representing the 
Indian National Army welcomed the Colonel at SingapAic Cavil Aero- 
drome. 

The following day a Conference of the Reprpentatives of the League 
and Col. Iwaguro and his colleagues was held at the office of the Makya 
branch of the League, No. 31, Malcolm Road, Syomin. In the discussions 
which ensued'the Col. emphasised the two-fold duties oi the Indians in 
Malaya, namely (i) to organise and promote the InJepsn:.cnce Movem^t 
and (ii) to do-opefate with the Nipponese Administration in Malaya. He 
assured the representatives of the League that his Kikan would, in every 
possible way. assist the Independence Movement. 

The Government Recognised the Independence League of India 
as*^i:lie bbly Political Organisation for Indians ip Malaya and would not 
allow any Sectional Organisationto Function as a Political Institution. 


'Coi.Twaguirb entertained the reprentatives of the League and some 
officers'df the Indian Natidnal Army at the Raffles Hotel the same even- 
ing In ^tfer dihneri’ speech the Col. dwelt at length on the attitude ot 
Jaffian towards the Mian question. He reiterated the assurance given t6 
the delegates to the Tokyo Conference that Japan has no Political or 
Territorial ambition in India. She is only aMops to see a free and 
iii^ependeift India and is prepared to give all such assistance and co-opet- 
ariqn as the Indians may need to free their country from the yoke 
MSsh'fmperiaHrin. The Col’s duty ds not to lejad the Independence 
Mhviffibnt bfft^td ita helping hand. He referred to the centurie^ 
old cultural link between India and Japan. Japan w^s, indebted to a very 
great extent to India for her culture and civilisation and today, 'She on her > 
part is prepared for everything that is necessary to assist in the liberation 
of. four hundred million Indians. Sri N. Raghavan thanked the Col. tor 
the- very encouraging' words h^ had" uttered; He referred to the visit ot 
the Indian goodwillfcsldfl'fb -'Kkyo aiid said that whomsower they ..wqt, 
in Japan whatever might be%js or her station in life, every man and every 
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•woman showed a sincere desire to assist India in attaining her freedom. 
Such a feeling of enthusiasm for another country would hardly be imagined, 
and, to add to all that, the Japanese Government through its spokesman. 
Col. Iwaguro, pledged iti support to the cause for which the Indians had 
been tighting so long, and this, without in any way asking for anything in 
return. Such a gesture was unique in the history of the world. 

Mr. Senda, Chief adviser of the Iwaguro Kikan, said that he had 
lived for a number of years in India. What he was today was due to what 
he had learned in India and from Indians. He had been a businessman 
. , , . there and in his characteristic commercial language he smd that he went to 
India as raw material from Japan and became a dnished product in India* 
He could truly be labelled as “Made in India’’. He said that the problem 
of the four hunJred million inhabitants of India was a world problem. 

.* Japan, which is fighting for the establishment of a new order in the world, 
is determined to see that that problem is also solved. 

The Representatives of the League had the advantage of having a 
full and a frank discussion with the Chief of the Military Administration 
in Malaya when the latter. Col. Watanabe, invited thern to luncheon 
party at the old cricket club, Syonan, on 23rd May. In- a - pc^ejpmt of 
,, ,, friendship Cbl. Watanabe gave an Indian lunch to the representatives of 

^ ' the Le;ague and thereafter discussed local problems. Sri N. Raghavan 
pointod out that about 75‘Vi of the Indian labourer^ m Malaya, most of 
'%m “Until lately employed in rubber estates, were still unemployed- Both 
in the rubber estates and in the urban areas there was a large number of 
labourers who were without work and without food-,.^He also raised the 
. question of the re-employment of people . who had been m Governi^nt 

service until the occupation of this place .by the Nipponese Arm^ CoL 
4 ,, Watanabe dealt generally with the present economic problem* He em- 
-phasised 'the necessity for en iuiinj hardships under present conditions ; 
administration would be prepared to pay m kind to those who worked* 
/ J’ h',',. said that rubber estates were being opened from north ton^uta but that 

Johore Bahru area, due to too much devastation caused by the War, 
could not be opened immediatel 3 ^ Dealing with the rice position he 
informed the representatives of League that arrangements had been made 
for the importation of 40 thousand tons of rice from Surma and Thailand 
every month. This, in his opinion, should be sufficient to meet the normal 
..* 4 . requirements of Malaya, Already three shiploads of rice were coming 

from Burma and one from Thailand. The policy of the Government is 
to make Malaya self-sufficient in the matter of food. stated ^that the 
^ laoanese Government have no intention to squeeze Malaya to satisfy their 
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e'-nar SU-S" 

goal was attained. 

CHAPTER VII 

BANGKOK CONFERENCE 

15th— 23rd June, 194^^^ ^ Conference to hold 

In pursuance of onSS 

a larger and more tepteseiv . capital fora aVok was 

parts of East Asia assembk^_ T JmTnvwh^rc Sd ’ even 

.commencing on June ^'^Therc was no standing room roads leading 

packed to overflowing. „Th«‘'_aied to capacity, while the roads leaamg 
the spacious ground itsHt ^ P ^ ger to 

to it were crowded u.ii ^as decorated with ° .. precdom 

distinguished visitors. Arad and mottos snch as Fre^om 

Gandii, Pandit Nehru and ^ of Japan, Thai- 

is our Birth-right. were also present. 

Tttu"ndin ae.e*a«.;.«en« ^ 

• ■ Parckh. Ramsmgh Rawai, D. w 

From Manchukuo.— Mr. A- M. air. A. Krishna. 

• From Hong ^ong.— P'^ajor Hakim Khan, Capt. 

and H. M. Parwani. IMiutaryi ^ 

Mohd. ’ L g Lathia N.K. Bannerji, J. G. 

From Burma.— Messrs. L. B. Eathi , _ ^ p Mohd. 

Balan, S. Messrs. M. 'Randeii, Mohamed 

Jaffer, Prof- E. 1^ . ^ Mohamed . Shaffe^ Latchman 

SWh “S 1. Ginwala,' Mohamed Sheriff Kh.n, Abd 

Satar,’ and Sultan Mohamed. .1 aj„ah V. N. K. Kllai. 

From B<>™“"’^TMid‘tiidlo'>h.to Siajh Gteeal. 

K. K. Than^avelu Wta, ai^ J”"™-' O X. Assoomall. 

^'■’■?iTAl& S" Oa’a Choharmai. ^ 

From M.laYa.-(Civil) Mestm. jfuab B. Mallal, 

S. N. -Chopra, Dr. M. K. Duksnupeyau, j ^ ^ Majum- 

Sardar Hardit ^^lyjgpsrs. S. Shanmugam, M- K. 

dar, Sardar Budh Smgh, M rs ^ Kundan Lall. 

Ramachandram, P. M. Ualal, J Singh, 

k!hTs.?sx.1i:f!ii|fcat.^ 

CCh"«r“rM, rr%C°,;- t ChaW^orAn Ahi 

N.S. Gffl, Major Iffataff Ch™d.^Mai^^^^ B. S, 

' Major D. S. R^. r M. • 1 Hussain, Capt S. A. Mall^ 

Pattanay^, I- M. S.. ^ Vjani Capt. Habib-ur.Rah- 

Capt. A. D. Jehangir, Capt. I. J. 
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man, Capt. Burhan-ud-Din, Capt. Malik Fateh Khan, Capt. 
Dhian Singh, Capt. Allah Ditta, Capt. Gurmit Singh, Lt. 
Amar Singh, Lt. Mumtar Khan, Lt. Babu Ram, Lt. Kishan 
^ Ram Sarup, 2nd Lt, Rattan 

Singh, and 2nd Lt. Shiv Singh. 

From Thailand. — ^Messrs. Deb Nath Das, A. A. Rashid, Chuli 
Shah, L. S. Pandi, M. Sivaram, Sripat Rai, LalitaMisra, 
Maghar Singh, M.S. Ramsingh, Mr. Sevak, T. Mehtani, Mrs. 
Laj, S. Mehtani, Pandit Rajunath Shastri, Sardar Amar Singh, 
Sardar Iswar Singh, Maulvi Akbar Ali and Dr. P. R. Pillay. 

From Shanghai. — Messrs. Piara Singh, M. S. Doshi, B. Bobby, 
and Harnam Singh. 

From Manila.“Messrs. Daijit Singh, Mohan Singh, Atma Singh, 
Inder Singh, and Banta Singh. 

From Indo-China.— Mr, T. S. Subramanin. ; ' 

In an atmosphere of great political awakening and purposefulness the 
Conference was opened on June 15, 1942, by the Deputy Minister of Fore- 
ign Affairs of Thailand, H. E. Vichitr Vichitr-Vadakarn. The day’s 
programme commenced with the singing of the Indian National Anthem, 
followed hv silent pra 3 ’'ers for the martyrs of the Indian Independence 
Movement. Opening the Conference, H. E. Vichitr-Vadakarn addressed 
ffje gathering as follows ; 


Gentlemen of the Delegation, 

I am glad to have the honour of opening this Conference; " In per- 
forming the pleasant duty, 1 bring to you a message from His Excellency 
the Prime Minister, which I shall now read to you 

In the name of the Tiiai people, I have much pleasure in welcoming 
this Conference of Indian Delegates which has been arranged to take 
place here in Bangkok. My pleasure in welcoming the Conference being 
held in the capital of Thailand is due to two causes. 

Firstly, the aim of this Conference is to rid India of the yoke of tyran- 
ny and oppression under which she has been for long suffering, and to 
restore to India her liberty, so that India may rightly be a. country for 
Indians. Since Thailand- has been from time immemori^ a land of the 
free, liberty is deeply-rooted in the heart of the Thai people who cherish 
their independence more than their very life. The Thais; therefore, 
■ympathisc wit’i and support all follow-men, whatever their race, who are 
striving to attain independence for their motherland. When I learnt that 
the aim of this Conference was to establish -the Independence-of India, I 
gave it my whole hearted support. . , 

Secondly, Thais and Indians are deeply bound together in cultural 
ties We Thais, received the Doctrines of Buddhism and our knowledge 
of Arts and Sciences from India. Even the words we use m.ourd^y 
speech and in our writings are many of them derived from India. During 
the period that India had to contend with foreign aggression and fell 
under the domination of a race alien in language and m culture, psutog 
in Indian Culture being deprived of support and maintenance which inttme 
brought on a gradual decay, Thailand undertook the duty, pf ,5a,feguardmg 
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Indian culture. If you visit our National Museum, you will find that we 
have preserved ancient relics and objects of Art of India in a better state 
and to a greater amount than those which are to be seen in the Indian 
Museum at Calcutta. Indians who have come to reside in Thailand have 
been received all along in a cordial spirit of friendship by the Thais. Thai- 
land herself has taken up the study of Pali and Sanskrit which are highly 
prized Indian Culture, in a greater extent than any other country in the 
world. I therefore may safely say that Thais an 1 Indians arc Wnd to- 
gether in culture in the closest of ties. 

' -■ •" ' . . "■ "■■■■:* 

For the two reasons stated above, I am happy therefore to have the 
opportunity of extending my welcome to the Conference for th.; liberation 
of India at this capital of Bangkok. 

In sending my message for the opening of this Conference. I cannot 
refrain from expressing my respect fof Swami Satyanadapuri, who was 
one of the prominent figures sharing, in the great work of co-ordinating the 
cultural and spiritual, relations between our two nations. I am unable to 
find words sufficiently appropriate Wex>ress my sorrow and sense of loss 
at his death. Lam convinced that his^pure ' soul will come and be present 
amongst.you at this Conference and will help the Conference to achieve 
success in a satisfactory manner. 

Gentlemen, now is an auspicious occasion in which all the Asiatic 
peoples may colIaborMe as one in the task of doing away witbu all the 
hardsffips we have suffered from the oppressive rule of alien races. Janan 
has t^cwith® lead for the liberation of Asia, ' rt'is'therefdre^nuMjportuni- 
tgr rfor-.all the Asiatic people to unite their strength and hearts with Janan 
for the accomphshment of this important task. As India is the motLr ' 
country of Religion, Culture, Arts and Sciences, as-. -she' has been the 
world’s teacher from olden times, the light of India’s soul has therefore 
never been extinguisaeJ, but will henceforth shine gloriously brighter fan- 
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The chairman of the Reception Committee of the Coiiference — 
Mr. Bebnath Dass then read his address. Welcoming the delegates he 


said S“ 


Comrades, 


It is a great honour for me to welcome you all to-day. While doing 
so on behalf of the Indian Indepen lence Conference and your thousand 
comrades of Thailand, I wish to convey at the outset my heartfelt thanks 
to the people of Thailand and Japan, who made it possible for all of us to 
meet and embrace each other especially at this time when we need most. 
Words are poor carrier of the feelings of inner heart but that being the 
only means of expression on such occasions, I thank the authorities of 
Thailand and Japan for all the manifestation of their sincere feelings in 
helping us to serve the cause, we stand for. 


While embracing you, however, my mind goes to him — the one who 
blessed with all the great heritage of Bharatavarsha, carried the message of 
her cultural supremacy into this land of the Yellow Robe. The confluence 
of his head’ and heart became the meeting place of the giver ami the given, 
Swami Satyanandapuri who has lived with us, the one who is living in us, 
the one who has not cast the shadow of separation even on departure, the 
one, who has gone farther only to come nearer, is no more with us ! We ‘ 
feel lonely to- iay and welcome you in his name — the name that spells truth 
and love. ^ ' 


We are deprived also of the services of our respected compatriots, 
Gmni Pritam Singh, Capt. Mohd. Akram and Nilkhantha Ayer. To-day 
when- we are assembled, det us giye homage to those martyrs, who have 
lefttis only to leave behind a great legacy of dove for free.dom. 


Friends ! the land of our birth, Hindustan, is passing through a most 
crucialpariod, in her history. The history of struggle for freedom that 
was conhhed into the prison-walls, has now spread all over and India’s strug- 
gle for. existence has now become the world’s struggle. India, who was for 
century and a half lulled into a dosing whale of humanity by an arrogant 
imperialism, born of greed and robbery, has now become a mother of a 
conscious mass. India’s fateful hour has now struck as Deshbandhu 
Subhash Chandra Bose has told and every Indian must now make his deci- 
sion — decision that no power on earth can undo. The immense sacrihees that 
our compatriots at home have made for the last seventy years since India's 
first struggle for ;freedom in 1857, to lift India from the dark cell of degene- 
ration>are now; in the hearts of bur heairts. We bow our heads down to 
those, th?i torch-bearers of freedom, who created for us a field on which 
all of us stand and see light aniidst surrounding darkness. When ^rhe test 
oiitite world was still living in aWe of the roaring British Lion, tlie unarip- 
ed ‘youths of India were shedding their blood and thus proving that, though- 
India-lost everything she has not lost her soul, This-is India’s spirit, . the . 
spwtfethat.knp.r^S no fe^ir, th(e^spirit ' that stt^l cannot subdue, neither can, 
fiBe/suJjjugate, To-day a|feady a gigantic struggle for national emandn . 
paaioB is, on in India, lijptj^., theHburitaib-head' of nli struggles of India's ' 
Liliaclb and Mia* is, d/ehn,i.tely. tb-da^'atf‘the parting of -waysriwith Britdn, 
and those reactionary 'npn^i?tities allibd with it." ■ >,■ ^ ’ 


Friends 1 the awakening *01 Ipdja has a special significance to the 
\irbtldF and a particular hope to humanity,' ai|ce is'a^ dountjy with a 

■ ‘ *■ ‘‘ '■ r 
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Tlie Visitors are listening with rapt attention 


Two views of the Bangkok Conference 


Mrs, S. 11. Mehtani addressing the Conference 



the creation of a Free, Happy and United India — an India which the Poet 
visualised and the superman is creating. The burden is ours. We have to 
carry it. The success is assured, once we put faith in India. 

We are grateful to those who have been showering on us sympathy 
and encouragement in helping us carry this burden. The spontaneous 
sympathy from far and near will ever remain as -a treasure. We thank 
every one of you. 

“ Bande Matarm. Inqlab Ziadabad, Azad Hind ZindabaJ !” 

Mr. Rash Behari Bose was then formally elected President. He 
delivered the following Presidential Address : — 

“Your Excellencies, Friends and Compatriots ! 

“Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the great honour 
you have done me by cailini upon me to occupy this chair and 
guide the deliberations of this historic conference. While greatly 
appreciating this expression of love and aftection for me. I am not 
unaware of the fact that along with this honour you have placed 
on my shoulders a great responsibility by electing me the President 
of this Conference. However, if I have obeyed your command and 
taken this chair in spite of ray knowledge of the intricacies of the 
problems that will come before this conference, I have been prompted 
to do so by my great faith in your spirit of co-operation and your 
sincere desire to put your heads together and to come to useful 
decisions without wasting much of your time on unnecessary dis- 
cussions and arguments. I am sure I can count upon your unreserved 
help and co-operation in successfully conducting the business of the 
conference. 

“ As I stand here, my thought goes to the unfortunate air 
accident, last March, that claimed the lives of our four valuable 
comrades— Swami Satyananda Puri and Gyani Pritam Singhji of 
Bangkok, and Captain Akram and Mr. Nilakanda Iyer of Malaya, 
while they were flying to Tokyo to attend our Indian Independence 
Conference. 

“ We can well realise the great loss to our cause at such an 
important period of our struggle and we all feel it vefy deeply. 
However, brethren, let us take it as inevitable and pray for the 
peace of their souls. In our grim final struggle against British 
Imperialism, we shall have to offer great sacrifices. Many of us 
will have to lay down our lives before the world can see India 
free. It can be well said that these four comrades have given us the 
lead, of which our compatriots -in Thailand and Malaya can be well 
proud of. 

“ During and since 1857, when we first revolted against Briri’sh 
Imperialism in India, hundreds of thousands of our most respected 
fnd beloved cpmpatriots have laid down their lives in their elTortS' 
to free our motherland. We cannot forget the fact that they hhve 
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nourished the * seeds of , Swaraj ' with their Wood and it is the result of 
their supreme ■ saGrifices that we are ■ to-day ^ so near our goal and oan 
hope. with confidence to achieve independence in. the near future. World 
knows only a part of the long list of those . Indian victims of British 
Imperialism. Let us pay respects to the memory of those numberless 
known and unknown 'comrades. Placed as we, are to-day, we can do 
very little beyond that. But €iie time is' fast .approaching when,, . in 
every city and town in India, we shall find a worthy monument erected 
in their memory and we Indians will pay homage to them and look 
upon them with pride. ' 

“ Our homage is also due to those respected leaders and workers 
as well as the organisations ' that have in ■ various ways made . untiring 
efforts since 1857 to liberate' our country _ from bondage. Their, list is 
in no way small and in no way their contributions were negligible. Let 
us pay our respects to that greatest living Indian Mahatma Gandhi, 
who, with his magic wand, roused the Indian masses from the centuries- 
long siumber and has create! self-conlidence in them. We can have 
no doubt that when the new and true history of India will be written, 
Mahatma Gandhi’s name will have to be mentioned as the Saviour of India, 

“ I do not want to take your time by going into the details regarding 
India’s struggle for freedom since 1857. Suffice it to say that although 
the failure of our revolt of 1857 was a great blow to the nation and 
although a general depression had overwhelmed the country, our efforts 
to overthrow British rule never ceased. Under the circumstances pre- 
vailing in those days, the activities had to be carrried on underground 
and within a limited scope ; and whenever there was an opportunity, 
a revolt was attempted. After minor preparatory stages our first effort 
on a large scale was made when the war of 1914-1918 starte d. Our 
workers were active everywhere. The Indian army was prepared to 
join the revolt A part of the Indian army had actually revolted 
rather prematurely. We thought we were going to succeed. Unfortunately 
we did not meet with success on that occasion. Thousanis of our 
compatriots had to pay the highest price of patriotism. Thousands 
were sent to the Andamans and Mandalay and hundreds of them still 
remain rotting in prisons and concentration camps. 

“ During that war of 1914-1918 the British had been partially 
successful in receiviaf India’s co-operation by telling lies and miking 
false promises. Oar people were misled by the fine phraseologhs' of 
the shrewd British diplomats. They promised us freedom after the 
war, as they are doing even during the present war. But soon after 
the conclusion of that war, it was realised that the British not only 
(did not mean to keep their promises but definitely wanted to take away 
even that shadow of civil liberty that the Indians were having in pre-war 
clays. When they protested against that, the response from the Britisli 
side was in terms of bombs, bullets and machine-guns* Needless to 
mention that the tragedy of the Jallianwala Bagh of Amritsar in April, 
1919, is still fresh ih the memory of every one of us and the wound 
has not yet healed. It really cannot be healed until and unless we 
have completely destroyed tie power that was 'responsible for the great 
humiliation of our people. 
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. Every tragedy, so had the tragedy 

ot Jallianwala Bagh. The blood of more than one thousand of those 
innocent martyrs, that included even our women and children could 
not go without signifacant results. The great upheaval that swept India 
from one corner to the other, and the great movement of Non-Co- 
operation and Civil Disobedience that has been carried on by the Indian 
National Congress since 1919 and that has wonderfully organised the 
masses of India for political struggle, were undoubtedly the direct result 
of the massacre at Jailianwala Bagh. 

“ We all must bow our heads in reverence and be greatful to 
toose brothers and sisters who by giving their lives at Jailianwala 
Bagn have created a new life in India. As we know to-day, millions 
and millions in India are prepared and determined to suffer and 
sacrifice their all for the cause of their motherland. When in 1939 
the war in Europe started, Britain once again began to indulge in 
jugglery of words in order to secure Indian co-operation and help 
But to the great delight of us all, to this very day the nationalist 
leaders in India have refused to be misled and have continued to 
resist all British _ efforts to drag India into war. Our respect goes to 
Mahatma Gandhi for the most admirable way, he has led the nation 

clear of all dangers of being entangled in this war. 

“ With this background in India, the Greater East Asia War 

December, 1941. No matter in which part 

or tu6 worid he or she misJht be w Ka Uhc 


ill ana ine Biitisn , iriiperialist bases in these parts began to tottei 

one after the other like houses of cards. For is there a man whose 
eyes cannot withnold joyous tears when he sees before his eyes the 
power of the greatest enemy of humanity and peace, the greatest 
aggressor of centuries being destroyed ? Those of us. who were destined 
“7® ^^d work in Japan, had particular reasons to be overjoyed at 
these most welcome happenings. 

We have been working in Japan for decades so that we ran 
ntf a position to stand by the oppressed Asiatics and to 

liberate Asia. We were anxiouly awaiting the day when Japan would fully 

wnnW Sfi of creating a free and united Asia and 

would feel convinced that it was in the interest of Japan herself, as 

nrfrtn!?«f world as a whole, that the 

octopus grip of the Anglo-Saxon Imperialism in the East must be 
destroyed root and branch. We all were fully convinced that Japan 
alone was m the position to take the honour. Thus when on the 

auspicious day, the day of the Enlightenment 
oi htord Buddha, we heard the most auspicious news of Japan’s declara- 
tion of war against our common enemy, we felt that our mission in 
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Taoin was fulfillecl. We felt convinced that India s freedom was assured. 
Beinl in Japan for decades, I knew v?ell that Japan was ™t m the 
Sbit of talking and debating unnecessary and meaningless things. I 
knew well that she was not in the habit of taking any serious step 
nnwXe had fullv w:*nhed her strength and was convinced of her 
"iKce^s I thLfori diJ abt share the views of those who thought 

due to her continued mffltary actmttes m China, she was 
(h-'b lusted to challenge tlie mighty Anglo-Saxon, or the so called ABCD 
^Atn'hine i forces. I was one of those who had not the slightest _doubt 
Saf he warTn China was a prelude .to the real war against Powers 
tx bo wer> actually responsible for the continued Iratricidal conflict between 
rhiArind JapaL &ppenings on the international c^ss board during 
t£ pasr more than ten years have been suggesting that such a 
worldwide conflict was inevitable. It was also apparent that the question 
S^ Imiian freedom could be pccessfully solved only when Japan rose 
in arms against British Imperialism. 

“Now that Japan and Thailand have taken up arms against our 
rommon foe, the joint efforts of our worthy allies ensure the doom 
of the British Empire and our complete victory is assured. 

“ These effective efforts on different fronts to destroy our common 
enemv bring us a reminder regarding our own duties and respon- 
Sies in kis common effort for our common cause. . We must ask 
ourse ?es what we have done and what we are going to do to 
?Sbute to this great cause. Only praising Japan, Germany and 
My will not entitle us to the position for which we are craving. We 
must contribute our mite and must make the greatest sacrifice we can 
make Then alone can we command the respect and consideption of our 
Sorthy allies and then alone we can claim a place worthy of a great 
nation like ours in future international assembly. 

Peali-^iin-s this very important fact, and our duty towpds our mother- 
lamd It this most important juncture, we in Tokyo promptly met on the Sth 
of DecemTeri^ the Rinbow Grill and decided upon a Programme .of 
action My compatriots formed a committee and asked 
SvementLd I gfadly agreed to abide . by their .decision. We ^ test 
undertook to consolidate Indian opinion in Ea.^ Asia in favour of a definite 
fight from without. Meetings were held in diffbrent centres of Japan and 
SSions were passed emphasising the solidanty^of our compateiots the, 
great need of declaring Independence of India by uestroymg British Impe- 
rialism, and expressing confidence in our work. 

On the 26th December, 1941 , for the first time in the history of 
Indians in Japan, a Conference of nearly fifty representatives of the Indian 
rSnts in Kobe, Osaka, Yokohama and Tokyo—ail the four cities, where 
Indians reside-was held at the Railway Hotel at Tokyo to consider l^e 
oroblems. A resolution was passed calling upon the Indiam to realise the 
gravity of the situation and the danger ahead of India. The resolution 
read as follows : — 

“Whereas the continued defeat of the British and their allies in 

Europe and Africa has. sealed the fate of the British Imperialism 

in Europe. 



. . Whereas the most decisive,' destruction of British., sea’and land 'forc.e.s 
.. ';hy Japan, in the -.East has given a -^deatLi-blow. to the .power and 
. ■ ' prestige of British Imperialism in Asia.. ■ . 

,. ^ .'Waere.as the .war is .fast,. appro achinl the shores .an.,1 borders cf -India, 
the British stronghold. Axis powers may' be obliged to ' invade 
India im order to destroy ' the mai,n source of British fighting 
strength... ,. 

Wiereas .such an invasion will brln| ummiginible and extremely un- 
■' usual hardships;^' miseries ' and ' sufferings ■ to 'miilions of innocent 
. and helpless Indians in' cities, to wns' and- villages', and ■ ' ' ■■■ 

unhappy situation is ro 
, declare complete ■ i'lidependence of . ■I.ndia from .British' rule and 
' ' to cut off' all possible connections.' -with, British Imperialism in 
. every possible way immediately ; 

■ The Indian Nationals residing in Japan'assembled in . this 'Conference., 
most 'seriously and earnestly appeal to the Indian National Congress and the 
people. of India to i rn mediately declare Independence and to capture all 
power from the British ' in India and to take immediate effective steps' to 
stop each and every source of Indian aid to British Imperialist War and 
to declare on behalf of the people that India has no desire whatsoever to 
be involve! in this conflict an! has never been willing to help Britain. 

Our representatives were sent to Shanghai and on iota of January 
this year, a huge gathering of the Indian residents of Shanghai was held in 
Young Men’s Association hall when similar resolutions as passed in Tokyo 
were very enthusiastically passe! and our movement was given unanimous 
support. 

In the me mtime we established contact with the military and civil 
high commands in Japan and began to impress upon them the necessity of 
helping India in her struggle for freedom for the very achievement of the 
great object for which Japan had declared war against British and America. 
We made it clear to them that so long as British Imperialism in India conti- 
nued, Japan could not expect a final victory in this waruAt last -we succeeded 
in prevailing upon them and General Tojo, the^ Prime Minister of Japan, 
openly declare 1 before the Imperial Diet that his Government was prepar- 
ed to help the In Jians in our efforts to free our country from the long 
bondage. In his declaration before the Imperial Diet on the fall of Singa- 
pore he said ; — 

“It is a golden opportunity for India, having, as it does, several 
thousand years of history and splendid cultural tradition, to rid herself of 
the ruthless despotism of Britain and participate in the construction , of the 
Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere. Japan expects that India will 
restore its proper status of India for the Indians' and it will not stint her- 
self in extending assistance to the Patriotic efforts of the Indians. Should 
India fail to a vaken to her mission torgetring her history and tradition, 
and continue as before to be beguiled by the British cajolery and manipula- 
tion and act at their beck and call, I cannot but fear that an opportunity 
for the renaii Gance of the Indian people would be forever lost,” 

’■ ■ The declatatiom offered us great: enc5utagement and we felt convinc- 
ed that India could safely hope to beffrec before- the East Asia War comes> 
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to an end. Counting upon the promises-of-General^Tojo, we established 
our headquarters at Sanno Hotel and started our activities and prepara- 
tions m right earnest. We decided that a Conference of the representa- 
tives of Indian organisations in various parts of East Asia should be held 
for exchanging views regarding our future move. With the help of the 
military authorities things were conveniently arranged and the representa- 
tives of our compatriots residing in Malaya, Honkong and Shanghai along 
with us of Tokyo, sat in conference for three days and arrived at certain 
decisions and framed the preliminary constitution for the working an i 
progress of our movement. Tnose friends from abroad, who participated 
Conference, had occasion to come in contact with responsible 
members of the Japanese Army in Tokyo and to know more and more 
about the standing of our movement, Discussion at the Tokyo Conference 
were varied and we did our best today down a solid foun 1 ition upon 
which we could base our plan of action in future. We all know that the 
Conference in Tokyo was held at a time when things were less settled than 
they are today. Friends from East Indies were not present. We were 
dcpriysd of the valuable help and advicos of otir friends in Tliailciiid due 
to the unfortanate accident. Burma and Andamans were still in the hands 
of our enemies. We. therefore, were unable to come to a decision that 
could be claimed to be representative of the views of our compatriots in 
East Asia as a whole. We, therefore, decided to hold a larger and most 
Kpresentative Conference at a later date when the decisions taken at 
To^o were to be ratified. This Assembly in which we arc participating 
to-day IS the result of that decision. . 

u tesponsibility to convene this Conference was placed upon mv 

fodders and I was asked to hold it in this city. I am sorry that the 
Coherence was delayed by a couple of weeks. We expected to arrive here 
earher but due to extraordinary period, through which we are pasting^ 
tnmgs could not be always done as expected and we have to adjust our- 
selves according to circumstances. ^ 

“I -know I have exhausted your patience by chronologizing the events 
and actmoes duri^ the last more than six moiths. Bat i?“L nhelSry 
to acquaint you with what has happened and how we have proLeded 

‘rcS deeSr ■’"* '0 

“Friends, we all realise tae gravity of the situation and d-k, f a. 
that we are passing through the most important period of Indl? historf 
I don t want to waste time on long soeernt**! '.xyo h., Y 

during the last more than five decades. We really cannot'rfOTd't,* 
our time on meaningless talks and arguments. tSLe To “St “ S' 

serve the motherland cannot have much timp m tniir 

without coming to any concrete decTsion t?m^ w 11 
shall be left only to shed tears at our pak follv Ld n 1° 
mend things. I know there are knotty^ probleim’ tSfwiil com^ E? 
for discussions and will need your most ireful 

will have to do a lot' of th4ing and fare a W I know you 

l^fore you can decide. But. if you have come wth gri^determi? 
thrash out a positive, concrete, and actually useful San vmi Silf k “■ 

come to quick decisions. Let us all fuUy realise lur'Z J^ u 

wards our land of birth and let us reSKll! S oTSi^ZdS^ 
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countxy canno^afford to lose this golden opportunity that 
m centuries. Our brothers and sisters have in hundred" 

down their lives and have suifered and 

that our country may be once again fr 
carry their efforts to 
find peace and be pleas 
that Mahatma Gandhi 


comes only oric'e 

.7. — r, ^dsof tnousands laid 

sacrinced for more than a century so 
ee. Let us rise to the occasion and 
success so taat tne souls of martyrs in Heaven may 
Ld. Let us rise and act so that the great preparations 
L X • j - ^2.de during the last more than tw j derarii>s 

may bear fruit and our children in future may think of us wkh pride Ind 
respect as the members of a free nation. ^ ^ h^nn pime and 

^ I know many of you have come with doubts and suspicions -i 

the ultimate fate of our country as the result of our activities 
you that I can well appreciate your feelings of uncertainty and your deshf 
for security and yet I belie ve they are based on false proiSser Hai^ . 
bitterest experiences of Imperialist exploitations for centuries, we have 
begun to doubt even our good friends and if we insist on this attitude thp 
world will go on and we shall be left behind to regret our indecision ’ 

‘ I want to sound a note of warning here. Our enemies have alwavs 
been suceessful m keeping us divided and creating false impressions in om 
mmds on such occasions. On many occasions in the past, we have missed 
opportunities to free our country by being victims of lying British nm 
paganda. I can only hope that we shall not repeat our folly. Our dauht'^ 
and suspicions are to a great extent the results of shrewd and well-thoushf- 
plans of our enemies to sabotage our efforts. Those of us who havo 

intelligence enough and who are not blind to facts and happenings can Zl 
the way clearly. ^ o vaii see 

..“We should feel thankful to the Governments of Japan, Germans 
Thailand and Italy for their most friendly attitude they have been showijfiJ 
towards our cause. We must be particularly thankful to Japan for rh! 
most encouraging and hopeful definite promise of help in our -sacred r 37 ,ii 
Let us not forget the words of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru wh^n 1 


Success often comes to those who dare and act 
cowards. 


it seldom goes to 


I make an earnest appoil to you all friends to see that when you 
conclude your session, you have a most practical and workable plan of 
action for India’s freedom so that we can start our work right after the 
Conference and march ahead. We are fortunate enough to have the most 
valuable help of our Indian Army at our disposal. They deserve our great 
respect for the great service they have already rendered to our cause bv 
refusing to serve the enemies of India. But their greater service is still 
awaiting our decisron. No one can doubt the bravery of our soldiers in a 
righteous fight for a righteous cause. Our sympathy goes to the families 
and friends of those Indian soldiers who have, erroneously believing that 
they have been fighting for a right cause, lost their lives in Europe and 
Asia. They have been misled by the same propaganda of lies by Britain 
that is responsible for the unfounded suspicion in the minds of so many of us 
I bow my head to the bravery of our soldiers and we should have no doubt 
that with their wholehearted support we are going to win our final fight 
^|dnst British Imperialism. Let us stand shoulder to shoulder and let us 
iMpOT mnd ifi hand td success. Let us remember we have one indivisible 
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■ ..... — one ’goal— Complete Indepen- 

Nation-India-one enemy-England, one gu , 

' deuce. ■ Bande Mattam. 

, telegraphic congratulatory 

.s -th the 'S'X'rS 

congratulations on the i our ally, on the initiative of 

IndeWden^ ^^ Sdians livS in East Asia to create a 

tw epth in 1 hflove“ent for India, independanre. 

“ ^ , 1 '• rh^ Greater East Asia War more than 

Since the outbreak period the British defences in 

half a year has elapsed during t^ ^ practically been wiped out by 

Asia for the placating of India h P ^ (.unity to realize the 

At this j-p^o'onfere^^^^^ Tespoh^to Japaii^s true, desire 

East Asia in fulia for the Indians, Japan is quite pre- 

fer the Indians to ® P .uonort as it has been announced from 
pared to give her Sie Axis Powers are ready to 

eSpSatVm according their full support. 

• • 1 irh if meeting with defeats in Asia, Europe, Africa 

Britain, whicl j facin'* an extremely miserable state of 

and in all theatres of ^ tj^r own misdoings. She is 

affairs which she of India through her usual crafty way 

now However, the far-sighted and able patriotic 

of threat and ,'ij2infi the heavenly bestowed destiny of India, 

Indian leaders., wisely leaiizinj tnc determinedly resisting 

and fully cognizant ^ of the woiU a^^^^^ ^ 

Britain, a fact constitutes my most sincere 

the construction of territory, and military establishments, 

desire, ar?^ being daily strengthened. Japan is brmly 

as wellas militar^ forces are b ^ J ^ stig ^iU be compelled to 

Son sSjiVrLS. stnength ren.ain. in Ind.a. 

In order to rescue India f“if'or ‘india'IStt' mu“ 

Britain should give .^g on her own initiative. For^nately, 

sever her relations with to general . pubhe 

as, I tie Easf 1 pie .ige that Japan is fully 

°?^red1o sippoit the fnie^nience movement. 

In congratulating most earnestly gJPo'^^l^eopir'Su fuu" «Ser- 
Conference I hope So^e both inside and 

fu^de’“Si «"*in* j“Tos'e 'co.iperation, acUeve their cherised hope 
of independence. 

Mr. Kohlshii also read the .following congratulatory message from 
Mr. sSnori Togo. Foreign Minister of Japan 

“I have the, bteamire^ta express my sincere 
I^Wiotic Sarof the Indian leaders representing the Indians m 
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Greater East^Asia.^ on this occasion of the Indian Independence 

Coaterencs* V kaown to the ladian .people, the .British ■ doiaina- ' 

tiOE over, ladia, imm its beginmal, was due to the unimrgiuable : false 

and crafty policy of alienation and also at the same time to the British 
military strength in India. 

However, the military bases in East Asia have completely been 
swept away and England’s fate is now hanging in the balance. Under 
such circumstances Britain is now resorting to desperate all-out meihods 
^ch as propaganda in which she is maliciously alleging that Japan, 

Germany or Italy has certain ambitions in India and to deceitful pro- 
posals concerning the revision of Indian administration in an attempt 
^ win OTCr the Indian people to enlist them in the defence of British 
Empire. There is no other time than the present when the Indians ' 

be on guard against British machination. i 

Japan has no desire whatever toward India except to see her ; 

realize the_ restoration of freedom and has the firm determination to ; 

j- America as has been announced previoul}' by Japan. ^ 

people who are now faced with the golden opportunity 1 

SMuId discard trifles and devote themselves to greater moral principle. t 

They shoula- endeavour internally to unify the general public opinion 
extCTnally co-operate with Japan, Germany and Italy to destroy British 
Imperialism to bring about the realization of the aspiration of Indians. ^ 


As the result of the conference I firmly believe that the indepen- 
dence movement will be put under a uniiied control, thus to eanaace 
the early achievement of tae independence, for wnicii I want to 
express my sincere congratulations.” 


j 

I 


• Mr. Anand Mohan Sahay, leader of the delegation from Japan, 
then made a speech in Hindustani, while Mr. N. Raghavan, President 
of the Malaya Branch and leader of the delegation from Malaya, spoke 
in English. In the course of his speech Mr. Raghavan said that 
India, their mother country, was in danger. She had been enslaved 
by the Britisli imperialistic expansion of the 19th century and India 
had been fighting for her independence all the time. Mother India 
had produced more than 400 millions of her sons and -daughters and 
now she was calling to them. She was calling to her sons and 
daughters abroad to go to her, to assist her, to escape from the 
chains and to save her from being trodden down. There was no 
better opportunity than the present time when they had universal 
co-operation to release India from the tryanny of British imperialism. 
Tne spjafc 2 r called on all the sons and daughters of Indii to come 
to the aid of their enslaved mother, who was now in ragged and 
soiled clothes. 


After Mr. Raghavan, General Mohan Singh G.O.C. of the* Indian 
National Army, spoke in Hindustani for more than one hour. "For 
nearly a century we had been fighting without arms.” he said. “Let 
us thank the Almighty God that to-Ja/ Japan the mighty Eastern 
■Power, is our friend. For humanity’s sake and with Mahatma Ghanihfs 
^ptost biasings let us fight for the peace and liberation of our 
C#fittryr Tha General' assured the leaders of the laliah In depend e nee 






“Tixe resuha aeMiey#! lii? iraperi'al ' Japanasie . fotcaa on 
mi sea aad id m ik i^t last sii mdiith^ sidcfe tSife odtbt^" 


Movement that services of the I. N. A. would be placed at their disi^sal, 
but the I. N. A. would fight under the command of Indian officers 
only and would exclusively work for the freedom of India. 


Colonel N.S. Gill then spoke in English. He stated that it was 
a shame that the people from three tiny islands in the west of Europe 
could hold and dominate an ancient and civilized nation like Indians. 
The domination dated back to the 19th century and ever since India 
had fought for her liberty and independence inch by inch sacrificing 
hundreds of thousands of her patriotic sons. In his boyhood lie had 
heard the girls in a village in India sing a song which encouraged 
the men to fight for India’s independence and freedom. That song, 
he said, was handed down from father to son from the day of domina- 
tion of India by foreign Power. With the aid of Nippon as well as 
Germany and Italy India now had the golden opportunity which would 
never occur for centuries again for the patriotic off -springs of India 
to drive away the oppressors and robbers of India’s wealth and free 
India for the Indians. . 


Mrs. Sibaghram, the wife*?of the proprietor of Karachi Store, Bangkok, 
made a speech in Hindustani. 


The speeches of Mr. T, Tsubokami, the Japanese Ambassador 
in Thailand, of Dr. E. 'Wendler, the German Minister, and of Signor 
Guido Crolla, the Italian Minister in Bangkok, then followed : 


“I feel it a great honour to have the opportunity to be present 
at this historic Indian Independence Conference th«it has just been 
opened,” said Mr. Tsubokami. 


‘‘The independence of India has been the long cherished aspira- 
tion of the Indian people; its freedom has long been nourished by 
the three hundred fifty million Indians. As a member of the Asiatic 
races we Japanese have also ardently desired the realization of the hope 
of India for Indians. 


It is a matter of congratulation that the time has become ripe 
for Indian independence and its signal fire is now about to be lighted 
in a corner in East_ Asia. That this conference is being held in the 
capital city of Thailand, the people of which enjoy the greatest 
understanding of Japan, cannot be said to be coincidental. The Indian 
leaders who have assembled here from all parts of Asia are patriots 
•vffio have endured the harsh sufferings of imprisonments, of having been 
ooliged to seek refuge in foreign lands, of Exerting themselves through 
years of hardship with unabating hope for the noble cause of 
slimg their country becoffie free. Their efforts have not been in vain 
and at this Conference the dawn of their aspiration is tiow about to 
be reali^d. I can. see griite well how great must be their joy and 
satisfaction. We Japanese who, as your comrades in your stn^gle 
against ^the British . injusticfc for the liberation of the peoples of East 
Asia, obviously cafindt fee disinterested in this most great and significant 
enterprise. ■ , ^ \ - • . ' , . i, • 
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of- Greater .East- 'Asia- War^-have beea jinprecedented in the world’s 
history of war. Hongkong, Singapore and Rangoon, supplemented 
by Manila and Mefcaerlaai Indies, were a sries of fortifications for 
the preservation of the security of Britain and at the same time the 
bulwark to defend India. 

“As India was Britain’s lifeline, it was indispensable that she 
should have constructed these series of double and treble re-liiforced 
impregnable lines of fortifications in Asia to defend her lifeline". Ho w- 
eyer,_ these groups of fortifications have helplessly succumbed before the 
irresistible Japanese forces. 

“Moreover, the British fleet in the Indian Ocean has been 
speedily annihilated and the Japanese navy is now carrying out 
operations , in even the extreme south of Africa. The mastery of 
the Indian Ocean is no longer in the hands of the British navy, and 
thus the defence of India which Britain had built at great effort 
through long years ‘has completely vanished. India has now 
virtually become a defenceless ‘island of seclusion’. 

.“Concerning the present India we see two significant factors, 
namely.: firstly, Britain cannot any longer enlist the wealth of India for 
its economic and military needs; and secondly, as the yoke of Britain 
over India has been broken, the chance for the independence of India 
has become imminent. In other words, the fall of the British Empire 
signifies the realization of the independence of ' India. Under such 
circumstances this Indian Independence Conference has emerged. Its 
purpose is .' identical with one of the objectives of the Greater Ea-st 
Asia War which is to liberate India from Britain, 

"In this connection one thing must^ be made clear and that is that 
Germany and Italy in relation to t’ue Indian problem have had the 
cUj8e.st understanding and co-operation from the beginning to the end. These 
liwee nations, following the conclusion of the tripartite treaty, have been 
and are steading arm in arm to destroy Britain, their common enemy. 
Tfeiit the three nations, since the beginning of the war, have mutually been 
carrying out their tasks in crushing the Anglo-Saxon forces amply demons- 
trate how completely the tripartite treaty is being carried out. If we are 
to. ai^uine that the independence of India means the overthrow of Britain, 
it is dfear that the three nations have been and are working in perfect 
egteement. That the three nations do not have any ambition toward India 
also demonstrate that there will be no conflict of interests among these 

“fetauii and Anlerica who are no longer able to defend India are 
resorting to propaganda to cause dissension among the Axis Powers, 
ujlless the lat^r happen to be exceptionally stupid, there is little hope’ 
thoy istil fsfll victims to such childish propaganda. It is our intention 
to have -made it clear for the- Indian brethrefi that they will even 
be backed up by the joint strong support of Jktpaii, Germany and 


.‘,'^1;. “India is wpw Jaeing blessed with',,* leaven-sent op|»p^idty. Hence 
if she should lose this opportiinity she Cannot for another such 
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chance for independence. The eyes and ears of the whole world, includ- 
in. t the three hundred fifty million Indians, are now focussed on the 
developments of this Conference. As you reflect on this fact you must 
no doubt realize that every word you say and everything you do carries 
with it tremendous responsibilities. Generally speaking, in order to accom- 
plish great things it is necessary to discard trifles andjunite in the execution 
of the general objectives. The cause of Japan’s epochal achieve- 
ments rests on just this principle and on the spirit of her national unity. 

“Now is not a time for argument but a time for action. India’s inde- 
pendence can be achieved through the united action of entire Indian 
nation. I believe that the success or failure of the Conference rests solely 
on your spirit of co-operation. 

“Sharing in your faith I pray from the bottom of my heart for the 
success of the Conference.’’ 

“It is especially gratifying to me as German Minister in Bangkok,’’ 
stated Dr. Wendler, “to be able to accept the invitation to attend the 
opening session of this Conference at which prominent representatives of 
the Indian people will deliberate as to the means to shape and safeguard 
the future of India in accordance with the wishes of the Indian people. 

“I need hardly emphasize that Germany too takes a lively interest in 
these questions as was also stressed a short time ago by the fact that the 
German Chancellor received at his headquaters the welNknown champion 
of the Indian Independence idea, Subhas Chandra Bose. The world war 
raging to-day will spell the end of the dominion of the British and Ameri- 
cans who have ever subjugated and used for their own purposes the 
peoples in their power. 

“The wations allied to each other by the Tripartite Pact. Germany, 
Italy and Japan, will see to a just New Order, terminating Anglo-American 
tutelage over the rest of the world. Thus also the possibility arises for the 
Indian people, after nearly two centuries of subjugation by the British, 
a subjugation which has cost India so much misery and suiffering, to shape 
the future destiny of their country according to their will. 

“The German people have shown the greatest sympathy towards the 
people of India. The outstanding cultural achievements of India during 
the course of her long history dating back thousands of years, have always 
been the source of special interest in Germany. Germany was also the 
first country in Europe in which the great values in the spheres of Indian 
philosophy and poetry were fully appreciated. It is therefore self-evident 
that the German people, notwithstanding the titanic struggle in which they 
find themselves involved, even at the present time follow with ma6h 
sympathy the .significant happenings in India and, together with the 
peoples of Italy and Japan, shoW tlie greatest interest in the fight lor free- 
dom of the Indian* people.' ' • ' ■ - 

The Great Powers of the Tripartite Pact are all the more in a position 
to raise their yokes es sincere friends of the Indian people since, they have 
no territorial interests, whatsoever in Indie- "They have hut one desire: 
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"The representatives of Free India gathered in Bangkok tc^d ay are 
confronted with the highly responsible task of shaping the future destiny 
of their own country in accordance with the wishes and the interests of 
the Indian people. In unison with Germany and Japan, Italy is wishing 
this Conference the best success.” 

Mr. Narulla then read the following message from' -Mr. Subhas 
Qiandra Bosh to Mr. Debnath-Das, Chairman of the Reception GommittCf, 

* 5 “i am' delighted to have your message inviting me to yoiir ConfeteatSe 
which is going to meet under the distinguished presidentship of the revt^ 


that India and her people, in free self-determination, should be heading 
for a better future and develop to a level corresponding with the riches of 
the Indian soil and the great gifts of its inhabitants. 


"It is indeed a source of deep gratification forme,” stated Signor 
Guido Crolla, the Italian Minister in Bangkok, “to attend the opening 
session of this Conference which, thanks to Thailand’s hospitality, gathers 
here to-day the representatives of the various Indian Movements in the 
Far East. The bonds between India and Italy date far back in history. 
They were existing even before the Roman Empire, which was a great 
attempt of unifying western and eastern cultures. In the Middle Ages the 
daring exploits of an Italian, Marco Polo, brought the two worlds closer 
again, while the Republics of Venice and Genoa were intensifying their 
trade with India through the Mediterranean. In more recent times Indian 
culture found and still finds in Italy many scholars and admirers and 
the Italian youth is taught in school how to appreciate the contribution, 
given by India to the history of humanity. The Italian people who have 
for so long hardly struggled to recover their unity and independence can- 
not feel but sympathy and understanding towards the suffering and aspi- 
rations of the Indian people. 


“Italy’s interest for the cause of Indian Independence is deeply root- 
ed in the past. Indian exiles have alway found in Italy a most cordial 
welcome and hospitality. This particular sympathy, which is spontaneous, 
lively and disinterested, has recently found expression in the institution 
of a society in Rome called ‘ The Friends of India,’ where the Indian 
patriots of undaunted faith and sincerity, such as Iqbal Schedai, are work- 
ing for the cause of Indian liberty followed by the friendly and unani- 
mous encouragement of the Italian public opinion. ‘The Friends of India’ 
wish to create as closer connections as possible between cognate associa- 
tions existing in Germany, Japan and Thailand with a view to attaining’ 
lie final aim through a better and greater co-ordination of their respec- 
tive efforts. The enduring passion of the Indian people is approaching is 
its decisive moment. 


“The war which the Tripartite Powers are victoriously waging against 
India’s secular oppressor is destined to create a new order in contrast with 
the old one ruled by Anglo-Saxon selfishness and abuse. Within the 
frame of such a New Order the Indian people, after having shaken the 
British yoke, shall, as a free Nation, find the place which their high civil 
and cultural traditions entitle them to. Italy, Germany and Japan have 
no territorial ambitions in India. Their support is therefore all the 
disinterested and their friendship all the more sincere. 
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lutionary^Icader, Rash-Bchari Bose. Since -it-is nofpossible to join you in 
person, I^must content myself with sending you this message conveying 
my most cordial greetings. The branches of the Azad Hind Sangh 
(Friends of India Society) in Europe also associate with me in sending this 
Eiffissage. 

“After Stafford Cripps’ departure from India, the last phase in 
our national struggle has begun. In this historic struggle all nationalists 
whether in India or outside must play their part. The experience I 
have gained during the last 18 months has convinced me that in our 
fight against British imperialism, the Tripartite Powers are our best 
friends and allies outside India and I have no doubt that they will 
gladly render us such assistance as we may need. But the emancipa- 
tion of India must be the work primarily of Indians themselves. We 
who arc the vanguard of the national army have the sacred mission, 
of leading the national struggle to a successful conclusion. , Tough .1 
have clear and definite views regarding postwar reconstruction in India, 
it is the Indian people in free India who must determine the future- 
destiny of the country and of the Free Indian State. 

“My own objective study and observation in different parts of 
the world for 18 months has led me to the irresistible conclusion 
that Britain will lose this war and that the British Empire will be 
conipletely dismembered. All the forces that are striving to destroy 
oir weaken the British Empire are helping India’s emancipation, while 
a| forces that arc endeavouring to save the British Empire are attempting 
to perp^ate India’s slavery. 

“It is a matter of profound gratification to all nationalists out- 
side India that all nationalists inside India are united in the aim' of 
Itidia’s independence. We, who form the vanguard of the ' natiimaj 
army, fhel however that the time will soon come when it will be necessary 
■to take up arms in the final stage of the struggle. And we also feel that 
since the British Empire is seeking help all over the world and is trying 
tp, flood India with foreign soldiers and foreign war material, it is 
^ right and duty of the Indian nationalists to accept any help that may 
|),e. offered them. Given the right leadership and the necessary capa- 
city* the Indian people will undoubtedly be • able to overcome all 
pfestacles apd win their freedom. When the crucial moment arrives 
^hody will be able to prevent my entering India again with a view to 
^^ cipating in the final straggle. 

“I am convinced that during the course of this war India will 
free, India’s liberatipp will mean the expulsipn of Anglo-American 
|p®fifialiam, the goal of the victorious Japanese Army. The Arecdom 
cf IftdSa will also afford powerful stimulus to freedom movements all ov^ 

^ 

“I am glad to find that the branches of Azad Hind. Sangh 

W, best to pvtifiipaite in tjm natioiial 
W the ppst-wai fpcpn^uction tLafr wifi 

follow. - It IS now time to link up Indian nationalists all 

onj®, allnej^r^^, orgtnisftipn, f wish all suc<5ea»> t© yotir 
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Conference and I ardentiy htope and. trust that it will prove to be 
a' 'further mile-stone in our march towards victory. 

“Inquilab Zindabad! Azad Hind Zindabad!” 

In moving a vote of thanks at the conclusion of the open session 
of the Conference Colonel G. Q. Gilani stated that when he was in 
Thailand he did not feel strange, because the culture and architecture 
tr of the Thai people w’ere similar to those of the Indians. He felt no doubt 

that Thailand and India hai been friends in old days and that fact 
could be proved by the most hospitable attitude and sympathy shown 
by Thailand towards the Conference. He thanked Thailand, the Land 
of the Free, for allowing the Conference to be held in her capital as 
Well as for honouring the Conference with a message from her Premier. 

FUTURE OF INDIA. 

Momentous decisions on which would dependjthe future of India 
were taken at the Bangkok Conference, which concluded its sessions on 
June 23. 1942. This Conference endorsed the policy laid down by the 
Tokyo Conference that the complete independence of India free from 
foreign control, interference or domination shall be the object of the 
Movement. It decided that the organisation for carrying out the 
Movement should be known as to the Indian Independence League 
and framed the constitution of the League with its sphere of opera- 
tion extending over the whole of East Asia. Its policy vis-a-vis the 
Indian National Congress was also clearly defined. _ 

The formation, control, status and scc^e of the Indian National 
Army were discussed at great length and important decisions bearing 
on these mitters arrived at. The Army was placed under the direct 
control of the Council of Action of -the League. Any military 
operation contemplated by the Army against the British in India should 
conform with the wishes of the Indian National Congress, expressed 
t)c implied. 

This Conference- 'laid down in definite and unmistakable terms 
what the future relationship of Free India with Japan '^ould be and 
in a busiiiess-like manner wanced the Imperial Government of Japan to 
. endorse this policy by a formal declaration. 

V , By way -of crowning their deliberations the delegates brought 

their efforts to & happy issue by deciding to invite Sjt. Subhas Chandra 
tLe Man ofCthe Hour, who was then known to be living in Germany 
niter his mysterious disappearance from his home at Calcutta early in 
i94L and to offer him the leadership of the Movement in -East Asia. 

the resolutions passed at the Conference are as follows : 

(1) Whereas it is the objective of War of Greater East Asia to 
destroy Biitis^h Imperialism in the East ; 


And wheteas it 0^ bppo^twtiey fett India iso nealme the goal of 
apipi^te imhependence ; 
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And whereas it is the belief of this Conference that a ne w and re^ 
generated Asia of Free Nations is certain to arise as a result of this said 
War; 

This Conference expresses its sincere gratifications at the war policy 
of Japan and conveys to the Imperial Government its wishes for the conti- 
nued successes of the Imperial Japanese ArmedjForces. 

(2) This Conference conveys to all the Powers fighting against British 
Imperialism its sincere congratulations and prays that their efforts may 
meet with complete success. 

(3) This Conference places on record its sense of deep gratification 
for the most determined manner in which the nationalist leaders at home 
have been trying to refuse to be drawn in this War on the side of the 
British and their Allies and for the frank and definite demand for the with- 
drawal of the British from India. 

In the opinion of this Conference, unless the British withdraw from 
India and the Allied Forces cease to make use of India as a base for war 
operations and war preparations, unimaginable and innumerable sufferings 
will be the lot of the people of India. 

(4) Resolved that a movement for achieving complete and immediate 
independence of India be sponsored by this Conference. 

(5) Object. This Conference endorses the view of the Tokyo Con- 
ference held in March, ,1942, that the complete independence of India, 
free from any foreign control, domination or interference of whatever 
nature, shall be the object of this movement and is emphatically of opinion 
that the time has arrived to take the necessary steps for the attainment of 
that object. 

(6) Resolved that the Indian Independence Movement sponsored by 
this Conference shall be guided by the principles indicated below ; — 

(a) That Unity, Faith and Sacrifice shall be the motto of the 

Indian Independence Movement. 

(b) That India be considered as one and indivisible. 

(cl^That all activities of this Movement be on a national basis 
and not on sactional, communal or religious basis. 

(d) That in view of the fact that the Indian National Congress is 
the only political organisation which can claim to represent 
, the real interests of the people of India, and as such be ack- 

, nowlcdged the only body representing India, this Conference 
is of the opinion that the programme and plan of action of 
this Movement must be so guided, controlled and directed 
as to bring them in line with the aims and intentions of the 
Indian National Congress. 

(c) That the framing of the future Constitution of India be done 

only by the representatives of the people of India. 

(7) .Resolved that an organisation be started for carrying on the 
Indian InJepe.nJence .Movement anl it shall be known as The Indian' 

ifioependeace League; 
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(8) Resolved that the Indian ‘Independence League shall imnieliatel v 
proceed to raise an army called the Indian National Army from anioni; the 
pidiers (combatants and non-combatants) and such civilians as ma\ 
hereafter be recruited for Military service in the cause of Indian 
Independence. 

(9) Resolv^ that for the purpose of financing the Independence 
M(wement, the Council of Action be authorised to raise funds from Indians 
m East Asm. 

(10) Resolved that a request Be made to the Nippon Governmenr 
that It may be pleased to place immediately all Indian soldiers in terrlcoi-ifs 
m East Asia under their control, at the disposal of this Movement. 

f ,, Resolved that the formation, command, control and organisacion 
or the Indian National Army be in the hanls of Inlians themselves. 

Tr, u earnest desire of this Conference that the 

Rational Army from its inception be -accorded the powers and 
bt tus of a tree National Army of an Independent India on a footing of 
equality wita fcae armies of Taoan an 1 orh 


(a) For operating against the British or other foreign Powers in 

India. 

(b) For the purpose of securing and safeguarding Indian National 

independence, and 

(c) For such other purposes as may -assist the achievement of the 

object, viz., the Independence of India. 
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Indian Army there and among, tlic Indian, people and , that before taking 
military action the Council of .Action shrdl assure itself that such an at- 
mosphere exists in India. 

(19) III view of the great'urgency and imperative necessity of inform- 

ing and covincing our countrymen in India and abroad, and the friends of 
India all over the world of the meaning and purpose of this Movement 
and in vie.w of the: fact that',. propaganda in and' outside India is one of the 
most effective means of' waging' the war for Indian Independence, this Con- 
ference resolves to take immediate steps to carry on active and vigorous 
propaganda by broadcasts, leaflets, lectures' and by such other means as 
may be found possible and practicable from time to time. : '• 

(20) That all foreign 'assistance of whatever nature shall be only to 
the extent and of the type asked for by the Coimcil of Action. 

(21) This Conference places on record its grateful appreciation of 
the support and encouragement given to this Movement by the Imperial 
Government of Japan and resolves that the Council of Action, be autho- 
rised to approach if and when necessary the said Government with a 
request to render such monetary help as may be required from time to 
time for the suceessful carrying out of the object of his Movement on the 
distinct understanding that such monetary help is to be treated as a loan 
repayable to the Imperial Government of Japan by the National Goven- 
ment of India, 

(22) Resolved that the Imperial Government of Japan be requested 
to be good enough to provide all facilities for propa'ianda, travel, 
transport and communications within the area under the control of 
the Imperial Government of Japan in the manner and to the extent 
requested by the Council of Action and also all facilities to come 
into contact with the national leaders, workers and organisations in In Jia. 

(23) Resolved that the Imperial Government of Japan be requested 
to be good enough to arrange with the local authorities concerned 
that in matters of administration affecting the Indian community, the 
Indian Independence League in the respective placess and in places 
where there are no branches of the League, recognised leaders of the 
community approved by the League Branca nearest to such places, be 
consulted, 

(24) Resolved that the Government of Thailand be requested 
to be good enough to consult the Indian Independence League 
(formerly known as the Indian National Council and the Independence 
Lea^e of India) Jn 'matters of administration affecting the Indian 
community in Thailand. ■ ■ 

(25) This Conference, while recording its greatful appreciation of 
the various pronotincements made by General Tojo, the Premier ^of 
japan, expressing the preparedness of the Nipponese Government to give 
its unstinted support to the cause of Indian Independence, reiterates 
the resolution of the Tokyo Conference that in » further clarification 
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of tHe attitude of Japan towards India, the Imperial Government of 
Japan be good enough to make a formal declaration to the effect — 

(a) That immediately on the severance of India from 
the British Empire, Imperial Government of Japan shall 
respect the territorial integrity and recognise the full 
sovereignty of India, free of any foreign influence, 
control or interference of a political, military or economic 
nature. 

(b) That the Imperial Government of Japan will exercise its 
influence with other Powers and induce them to recognise 
the ^ national independence and absolute sovereignty of 
India. 

(c) That the framing of the future Constitution of India will 

be left entirely to the representatives of the people of 
India without interference from any foreign authority. 

(26) Resolved that this Conference is committed to a definite 
policy of the closest co-operation with Japan and it shall on ^^eliciting 
an official definition satisfactory to this Movement of the term “Greater 
East Asia Co-prosperity Sphere” and its implications, endeavour to 
persuade Independent India : — 

(a) To be a member of sUch Sphere or a member of any other 

international combine of which Japan is a member, on a 
footing of equality with Japan ; and 

(b) To confer on Japan the most favoured nation treatment on a 

reciprocal basis. 

(27) Whereas it has come to the knowledge of this Conference 
that Indians in the territories, which are now freed from the domination 
of the Anglo-Saxons and their allies by the Imperial forces of 
Japan, own considerable movable and immovable properties in these 
territories ; and 

Whereas owing to the exigencies of the War, a number of Indians 
had to leave these territories leaving behind their properties without 
making arrangements for their care and management ; and 

Whereas the Imperial Government of Japan has promised its unstinted 
support to the -cause of Indian Independence ; and 

Whereas enormous amount of money is required to carry on and 
complete the object of the said Movement in East Asia; and 

Whereas an appreciable steady income is likely to be derived from 
the said properties in the said terfitories; and 

Whereas in • the opinion of this Conference the handing over of 
such properties to the Indian Independence League by the authorities 
epneierned on the distinct understanding that the said properties are 
to be returned to their rightful owners when claimed, will be welcome 
as a sign of goodwill and encouragement towards this Movement. 
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Now this Conference resolves that the Imperial Government of 
Japan may be pleased to arrange with the authorities in the territories 
now freed from the domination of the Anglo-Saxons and their Allies 
by the Imperial forces of Japan to hand over properties owned by 
Indians (induing those owned by Indian companies, firms or partner- 
ships) and left behind by them owing to the exigencies of the W ar, to the 
Council of Action of tins Movement, in trust for their rightful owners, to 
manage and control the said properties and advance the income thereof 
for tne use of this movement to be repaid as and when claimed by the said 
owners. 

i2B) This Conference, having learnt with _ regret that Indians 
residing in certain countries under the occupation of the Imperial 
forces of Japan are being treated as enemy aliens and suffer hardships 
and loss in consequence, resolves that the Imperial Government of 
Japan may be pleased to make a declaration to the effect (a) that 
Indians residing in the territories occupied by the Imperial forces of 
Japan shall not be considered enemy nationals so long as they do not 
indulge in any action injurious to this Movement or hostile to the 
interests of Japan and (b) that the properties _ both movable and 
immovable of those Indians who are now residing in India or else- 
where (including the properties of Indian companies, firms or partnerships) 
be not treated by Japan as enemy properties so long as the management 
or control of such properties is vested in any person or persons 
residing in Japan or in any of the countries occupied by or under 
the control or influence of the Imperial Japanese forces and to 
instruct the authorities concerned in the respective territories to 
give effect to this policy as early as possible. 

(29) That this Movement adopts the present National Hag of 
India and requests the Imperial Government of Japan and the Royal 
Government of Thailand and the Governments of all other friendly 
Powers to recognise the said flag in all territories un ler their jurisdiction. 

(30) This Conference requests Sjt. Subhas Chandra Bose to be 
kind enough to come to East Asia and appeals to the Imperial 
Government of Japan to use its good offices to obtain the necessary 
permission and conveniences from the Government of Germany to 
enable Sjt. Subhas Chandra Bose to reach East Asia safe. 

(31) This Conference places on record its deepest appreciation 
of and grateful thanks for -the co-operation, assistance, and support 
extended to this Movement an J its objective by the Imperial Govern- 
ment of Japan. 

(32) That no unauthorised publicity be given to any of the 
resolutions, adopted at this Conference, but a manifesto be issued by 
this Conference, setting out the purpose and policy of this Movement 
and in corporating such decisions and details as may be found proper 
and beneficial ito be made public. 

(33) This Conference gratefully acknowledges the sincere and 
friendly attitude, the Governments and the people of Germany and 



Italy have adopted towards our struggle for freedom and places 
on record its deep appreciation and thanks for the offer of assistance 
and co-operation extended by them to this Movement. 

(34) This Conference places on record its grateful thanks to 
the Government and people of Thailand for the opportunity given 
to hold this Conference at Bangkok, for their kind hospitality, and 
for their sympathy and co-operation in India’s struggle for freedom. ’ 

The following constitution of the Indian Independence League 
was adopted at the Conference : 

U) The Indian Independence League shall consist of : 

(a) A Council af Action, 

(b) A Committee of Representatives, 

(c) Territorial Committees, and 

(d) Local Branches, 

Local Branchea. 

(ii) a. Local Branches of the Indian Independence League may be 

formed only at a public meeting of Indians in any locality 
who shall elect a Committee and a President. 

b. Vacancy on such Committee or in the Office of tlie Presidenf- 
may be tilled up by the Committee. 

c. All Indians above the age of 18 shall be entitled to be 
members of such Branch on compliance with rules of such 
Branch. 

d. No such Branch s^ll be recognised as a Branch unless the 

lerntonal Committee as constituted -hereinafter accords 
and continues to accord, to such Branch due recognition- 
provided however that all Branches of the Indian Inde pen’ 
dence League now in existence and recognised in the vanous 
rerritories mentioned in article (vi) hereof shall, until other 
wise decided upon, be recognised by this Movement (Indian 
Independence Movement). 

Territorial Committees. 

(iii) Representatives elected by the Committees of Local Branches 

in each Territory shall form a Territorial Committee and the 
Territorial Committee shall make such rules as it may consider 
necessary for the effective working of the Movement within 
the Territory. 

(iv) The Territorial Committee in each Territory shall guide, super- 

vise and control the work of the Movement within its Territory 
an J shall also elect representatives as constituted hereinafter. ^ 

(v) Territorial Committees and Committees of Local Branches 

under them shall have power to make rules not inconsistent 
with the rules made by the Committee of Representatives or in 
case of Local Branches by the Territorial Committees. 

Committee of Representatives. 

(vi) a. A Committee of Representatives shall be constituted by 

civilian representatives selected by tiie Territorial Committed 
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in the Territories hereinbelow set out and by representatiVi^s 
selected by the Indian National Army : — 


Japan and Manchukuo 

Philippines 

Thailand 

Malaya 

Burma 

Borneo and Celebes 

Hong Kong, Canton and Macao 

Other parts of China including Shanghai 

Indo-China 

Java ... 

Sumatra 

Andamans ... ... ... 

Indian National Army 


b. The Council of Action shall be at liberty to include in the 
above list of Territories any other Territory, and fix the 
number Of representatives from such Territory to the Com- 
mittee of Representatives, providing in that event for increase 
in the representatives from the Indian National Army equal 
to two-thirds of the number ji fixed for such Territory. 

Oath of Secrecy. ■ 

(vii) Every member of the Committee of Representatives shall sign 
the Oath of Secrecy in the prescribed form before he takes 
the seat on the Committee. 

Policy and Programme. 

(viii) The Committee of Representatives shall be responsible for 
the general policy and programme of the Indian Indepen- 
dence Movement and its decision shall in every case be ‘final 
and binding on each and every member of this Movement. 

Alteration of Decision's. 

(ix) The Committee of Representatives shall have power to alter 
amend or rescind any previous decision made bv it, including 
any decision arrived at in this Conference. 

Qu-Ofitm* . 

. fx), :No meeting of the Committee of Representatives shall be valid 
unless two-thirds in number of the Members of the Commit- 

• . .tee. are present (either in person or by proxy!. 

Council of ActiPh. 

(ix) A Council of Action consisting of a Ptfeisidferit and".' four! ffd! " 

• whom at least one half shall be from Ipdian’ 

National Arn^ in East 'Asia shall be appointed by the Dele- 

gates to this Conference. 



Member Council of .Action and 
President I, LL. ^lalaya 

f r 

.1^'' 1 


■ The Rfglit-haiid man of 
General Mohan Slogh 

Col. G. Q. Gilani 

Mr K. P. K. Menon 


H^^HUh ■' ' ilHB 

. - ^^^li^-*'^*'. MIBIlii 



lEHgpr 

1^ ilMf 

Iv "yml/-- -'^ 



Member Council of Action 

. Aleinber Council of Action 











The first President shall be 
members shall be : — 

1. Sri N. Raghavan 

2. Capt. Mohan Singh 


Sjt, Rash Behari Bose and the fou,r 


3. 

4. 


Sri K. P. K. Menon 
Col. G. Q. Gilani. 


Vacancies. 


(xii) 


Any vacancy in the Council of Action caused by death, resig- 
nation or otherwise of Members not exceeding two in 
number at a time may be filled up by the other Members of 
the Coun il an 1 m the event of more than two such vac.an- 
cies the Council of Action shall call a meeting of the Com- 
mittee of representatives to fill such vacancies. 


Duties and Powers. 


(xiii) 


The Council of Action shall be responsible for the carrying 
out of the policy and programme of work laid down by this 
Conference and as may hereafter be laid down by the Com- 
mittee of Representatives and shall deal with all new matters 
that may arise from time to time and which may not be pro- 
vided for by the Committee itself. 


(xiv) For the proper and efficient carrying out of the work, the 
Council of Action shall have power to create as many De- 
partments as are neeessary and to appoint and dismiss ad- 
ministrative officers and staff whenever necessary. 


fxv) 


The Council of Action shall have no power to alter or amend 
the policy laid down by this Conference without the sanction 
of the Committee of Representatives. 


Meeting of Committee of Representatives. 


(xvi) ■ 


The Council of Action may at any time summon a meeting of 
the Committee of Representatives to be held at such places 
as the Council may decide provided that necessary facilities 
for travel to Representatives and at least 14 days’ notice of 
such meeting have been given to the Secretaries of the Terri- 
torial Committees and to the Headquarters of the Indian 
National Army. On a requisition by 20 members (Repygyspn- 
tatives) hailing from more than one Territory such a meeting 
shall be called by the Council of Action and the necessary 
notices and facilities for travel shall be given. 


Control. 


(x-vii) The Council of Action shall have general superintendence and 
control over all Branches of the Indian Independence League 
in all territories mentioned in article (yi) and over the Indian 
National Army. ' . 


Register of Organisations. 

(xviii) 


The Council of Action shall' cause to be kept a register of all 

the Ten::^rial and kjcal p^ani^on^ insiw > remove ;i' 

titeyefrom the, nappes pt ^ny i^nch q^aiisapaoifis aBi4 " 

, 





Collective Responsibility. 

(xix) The Council of Action shall have collective responsibility 

Portfolios. 

(xx) The allotment of Portfolios shall be amongst the Members of 

the Council of Action and at the discretion of the President. 

Headquarters. 

fxxi) The Headquarters of the Movement shall be at Bangkok or 
such Other place as may hereafter be decided upon by the 
Committee of Representatives or the Council of Action. 

Privilege. 

(xxii) The deliberations of the Committee of Representatives and the 
Council of Action shall be privileged and no action of a 
disciplinary character can be taken against any Member in 
consequence thereof by any Branch or TeiTitorial Committee 
or by the Indian National Armj^ 

Alteration of Constitution. 

(xxiii) Changes in the Constitution of the Indian Independence 
League may be made only by a vote to that effect by three- 
fourths of the Members of the Committee of Representa- 
tives., 


CHAPTER VIII 

LEAGUE PREPARES FOR THE STRUGGLE 

The following four or five months saw great activity at the Indian 
Independence League Healquarters at Bangkok. Provincial Leagues 
already working in Malaya anl Thailand were reorganized. A new branch 
was opened in Burma. A network of local branches was formed all over 
these countries under the Provincial Leagues. The following portfolios 
were entrusted to different member of the Council of Action 

1. Sri Rash Behari Bose — Home and Finance. 

2. General Mohan Singh — General Officer Commanding or C-in-C 
of 1. N. A. 

3. Sri K. P. K. Menon->-Publicity and Propaganda; 

4. Sri N. Raghwan— Organisation and Mass Contact. 

5., Col. G. Q. Gilani — Military Training. 

^ Besides Sri B. K; Das who worked as Secretary of the Central 
League office, SrtS. A. Ayar, Sri D. S. Deshpanle, Col. ,N. S. GiU, Sri 
M. SaaaSf and Sn A; S;,Hwar were devoting full time to the move- 
jimM and proved to' very osrfoi. 
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BroaJcasts were begun to be giwen'miJer.the nam3 of “fnlian Inde 
pendence League Headquarters Radio’'' from Bingkofc Radio,, Statioiif . Sri 
S* A. Avar was put in-charge of publicity ' ani' broa.dcasting under Sri 
Menon. A daily paper 'Azal* was also started/ ^ Sri Bose and Sri Desh- 
pande iindettook an extensive tour of East Asia to organise -League 
branches.^ ^ Sri Oebnath Das was elected President of the Thailand 
F^ovinciai League. ^ Sri S. Ali Khan, S.irdar Ishar Singh and S. Bachan 
Singh were the active supporters in this branch. The Malaya League was 
the best organized under the Presidentship of Sri • N. Raghwan. This 
League publislieJ many pamphlets and tracts. A' number ' of newspapers 
was also started and broadcasts were given from the ' Singapore Radio 
Station under the name of the League. , Burma Provincial League was also 
reorganicM. Sri C. B. Parasad \vas put in-charge of the branch in place 
ot Sn Lithia. As Buntia v/.is to be the centre of farther activities of the 
League, Sri D. S. DeshpanJe was deputed there .as President. 

■ . . Formal branch of the I. L L. could not be or,jaiiized in .Indo-C.hiiia 
due :to tne hostile attitude oi the French Government^ but the propaganda 
from tiie Asai Hind Radio Saigaon” male up fully for this deSciency.* It 
proved' to b^e of great help to the movement. Col. Ehsan Qadir and Col. 
Hassan were in charge of this work. 

While^ the ■ orgamimri^ and propagaaJa- work was in. full ■ swing,’ 
General Mohan Singh was busily engaged in the most important and arduous- 
task of organizing and equipping the Indian National Army. - He ■ knew 
that the 1. N. A. ^was to play the chief part in .the Indian Freedom Move- 
ment, and he wished to make it worthy of the great task. The General had 
also doiibts- about' th 3- intentions of the Japanese, so he wanted to make ' 
the Iniia.a National Army a great force*— -a .force - as could successfully 
counteract e.ven, the Japanese, when a contingency." arose. ■ Originally, he " 
intended to raise an Army of two lacs, but the Japanese stood in the way 
of expansion. Tne L N. A. now consisted of about 17,000 armed and 
equipped soldiers. Another contingent of 23,000 trained soldiers was kept 
as surplus volunteers. Tne Japanese did not equip them with arms. It is 
estimated that about two lacs more were ready to join the *L N. A., but 
they were not allowed to be enlisted by the Japanese. 

The following Brigades and Sections constitated the Indian National 

■Atray-: — ' - , . , ■ ■ ■ ■ 

(i) Fiel i Force Group— It consisted of 1/14 Punjab Regiment, 3/17 
Dogra Regiment, 1 — ^2/18 Garhwal Regiment (all infantry battalions), an 
artillery regiment, a signalling company and an armoured corps — Com- 
mander Lt, Col. BbonsJe. 

(ii) Gandhi Brigade — Commander Major S. S. Brar. 

(lii) Nehru Brigade — Commander Major M. Z. Kiani* ' 

(iv) Aza j Brigade — Commander Major Parkash. ; : 

(v) & S. Group— Commander Major'Taj. , ;; 'j'-, 

(vi) Intelligence Branch— Commander 'Tajumal Hussain* " 

(vii) Military Hospital; 
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(viii) Medical First Aid Corps* 

(ix) Engineering Company. 

(x) Military Propaganda Unit. 

.(xi) ' Reinforcement Group. 

A training camp under the command of Captain Shah Ni wax .was 
started at Singapore, The general outlook of the soldiers 'was' completely 
changed. Instead of being mercenary soldiers, they were now the Army 
of Liberation of their Motherland. While in British . Army, they were 
kept ignorant of all political, economic and social problems and were 
mostly illiterate. General .Mohan Singh undertook to enlighten the 
common soldiers of his army. Discourses on*topics of national importance, 
international problems, history of Indian National Movement, Imperialism. 
Capitalism Socialism, lives of Indian National leaders and such other 
subjects were given from time to time. General Mohan Singh gave instruc- 
tions to every unit, that no soldier should remain illiterate. After some 
time political literature was supplied in the forces. The ordinary soldier 
began to take interest in politics and his mental outlook was greatly 
developed. For the special training of officers another camp was opened 
under the command of Col. Habib-iil-Rahman, 

National spirit was infused in the I. N. A. by various ways. They 
were taught to live and take their meals together in common kitchens. 
Festivals of all religions were celebrated jointly. Dilferences of caste, 
creed and religion did not stand in the way of complete unity. The Army 
was inspired by the lofty ideals of Unity, Faith and Sacrifice. Every 
soldier had taken a solemn pledge to sacrifice his all for the honour of 
his motherland and the national tri-colour. They were taught to equip 
themselves fully for the coming struggle. This was a unique movement 
in our history of national struggle and was to play an important part in 
the future. Needless to say that credit of it all goes to General 
Mohan Singh. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE PARTING OF WAYS- 
Burma incidents precipitate matters 

We have seen that the Bangkok Conference was followed by great 
enthusiasm among all classes -of Indians in East Asia — military as well as 
civil. Indian Independence League and Indian National Army were now 
fully organized and stood on a firm footing. The whole of Burma was 
now in the hands of Japan. On the other hand situation in India itself 
fatd greatly chan?|e4, llie Allrindia Congress Committee -had passed the 
‘*Quit India’* resolution on August 7, 1942 at Bombay. , This was followed 
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u top-ranking Indian leaders, including 

Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Jawahar Lai and Maulana Azad Then 
toiiowed the unfortunate disturbances of August 194 i and consequent 
ruthless vengeance of the British. All these revolutionary events 
further encouraged toe ieaaers of the Indian Independence Movement 
and .tliey. thougiit tiiat tnat was the opportune time to gain their’fteecIoiii'S, 

But this enthusiasm was marred somewhat by the uncertain 
attitude of the Japanese Government. At no time had the Indians 
placed ■ complete faith m the intentions of Japan. Some of them 
suspected , that Japciii had designs on India and they wanted" to be 
on the guard so taat they should not fail from frj’ing pan to the 
hts and their efforts and sacrifices may not end only in the change 
of masters. v 

r , with most of the patriotic Indians were not unaware 

of the fact, that Indian National Congress at home was wedded to 
non-violence ajd more especially, it was opposed to any kind of 
invasion of India by the Japanese or with the help of Japan. They 
realized that it was their duty to ensure the safety, dignity and 
integnty of India, after the British were ousted. And so ^before 
3.ny further forward step it was necessary to clear matters to 
understand their position and pursue a clear-cut policy. ' 

All this required clarification from tue Japanese Government on 
certain points and that ciarihcation was not forthcoming in soite nf 
repeated requests. The patience of the Council of Action was exhausted 
as time rolled by. Misgivings, suspicion and fear grew, when the Japan 

Rl'rrf in the resolutions of 

oangkok Conference nay, it was working against the spirit of these 
resolutions. The Conference wanted the Indian Independence League 
and Indian National Army to be recognized by tae Japan Govern- 
ineiit, ^ It wanted a full, formal and solemn- declaration ■Te-garding '-tfae' 
intentions of Japan to recognize and support the absolute independence 
and fnu soveieignty of India, immeuiately on the removal of British 
rule mdndia. And it had waited for it for full six months. 

Several incidents occured to aggravate the situation and we shall 

now-narrate these one by one. 

At the time of occupation of Burma by the Japanese, a number 
or* Indians, left that country without making arrangements for the care 
and management of their movable and immovable property. According 
tt) internatdohal law, Indians were to be treated as enemy nationals 
ahd oWierles^ Indian properties in Japan had to pass into the hands 
of Japanese Government. As Indians in East Asia had made common 
^jth Japan, the Indian Independence League rightly thought 
j were not to be treated as enemy aliens. Consequentlv 

It had passed a resolution in the Bangkok Conference, requesting the 
Japanese. Government to hand over the ownerless Indian properties to 
th© Iiidmri " Indcpeiidciice League, on the distinct understanding that 
their income would be utilized to carry on the movement and these will 
be returned to their rightful owners when claimed. What transpired 
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‘ ii-’TkinM^ on these Hncs, we approached the Iwaguru Kikan office 
oh the 32 th Oct., to acquaint them with the bearing of the acceptance 
of the scheme by* ns, on the independence Movement, and to request 
them to accept the fteccssary amendments. Of course, we wanted to discuss 
the matter and come to a mutual understanding. Mr. Yutani of the 
Political Department of Military administration was also present besides 
Lt.'Gol.'Kitabe, and Captain Tsuchimochi of the Iwaguru Kikan. 

We quote below the conversation that took place between us : 


after this request and how the resolution was treated, will be clear 
from the following report of Mr. Deshpande and Mr. Prashad of the 
Indian Independence League Rangoon to the League Headquarters at 
Malaya. The reportfneeds no comment and fully reveals, what little 
regard there was for*the League on the part of the Japanese authorities. 
No wonder, that this incident opened the eyes of the Council of Action 
and made it restless. 


It appears that the Japanese were bent upon treating the ownerless 
in Jiau property, as the property of enemy nationals and wanted it to 
be managed by the Indian Independence League according to their 
instructions. What was more annoying, was the fact that any ordinary 
Japanese soldier could break open the locks of the Indian property 
under the control of I.I.L. and take away what he liked. 
No action was taken against these intruders. The League rightly pro- 
tested against this high handedness, but their protest fell on deaf-ears. 


The report runs as follows : — scheme for the management of 
the ownerless Indian property in Burma was handed over to us through 
Mr. Yutani. After perusal of the same, we found that certain 
amendments were essential. On the 10th October 1942, we went to 
Iwaguru Kikan office and had a talk with captain Tsuchimochi. We 
informed him that we had received a scheme from the Political 
•^Department for the management of Indian Ownerless Property in 
Burma, but the scheme needed certain amendments to-keep the prestige 
•of the Indian Independence League — both the Headquarters and the 
■ Burma Branch. 


Captain Tsuchimochi told us that the scheme had already been 
signed and sealed by the Commander-in-Chief and hence any amend- 
ment was out of question. Still he asked us to submit to Iwaguru 
Kikan a copy of the amendments -suggesteJ, aiding that he would sec 
how far he can make the English rendering of the scheme {original 
being in Japanese) better worded _ to make it acceptable for us 
Naturally we parted with great misgivings, in as much as we found 
that the original scheme will remain as it was, but the English rendering 
only is to be improved, if possible. We, however, promised to bring 
our amendments for his perusal. 


We took two days to prepare our amendments because in view 
of what had transpired, we had to make the minimum amendments to 
the scheme to make it acceptable to us. We are forwarding a copy 
of the original scheme as well as that of our amendments for your perusal 
nnd we are sure, you will agree with us, that the acceptance of the 
<mginal scheme by -us would mean to ignore the spirit of the Bangkok 
fesblutions. 









Lt. Col. Kitabe : Since I have other work to attend to, I will not 
he here and hence I^shal! ^ telljoa vvhatever I have to say in this matter, 
before I no. In the Srst place I wish yon to clear your misunderstanding on 
two points. The nrst point is that you aiwaj's seem to refer to the Bang- 
kok resolutions. It was all right for the Bangkok Conference to pass those 
resolutions, but you will be mistaken to think that those resolutions are 
binding on the Japanese Government. The Japanese Government have 
never announced that tliey have accepted all the resolutions passed at 
Bangkok by the Indian Independence Conference. What the Japanese 
Government have up to now said about the resolutions amounts to that 
they would help the Indian Independence Movement to the best of their 
capacity. Moreover, the Japanese Government have never accepted the 
Council of the Indian Independence League as a Government body with 
whom they could enter into any treaty or pact. Therefore, what I would 
like to say is, that, although you may kok up to the Council of Action for 
orders or instructions, it is not necessary for us, who represent the 
Japanese Government, to always respect those orders and instruction.s 
•which the Council of Action may issue for you. 

Incidently, Cob Kitabe also mentioned, while talking about the 
Council of Action. “The Council of Action being a body without any 
territory to rule over and without any financial status, it cannot be looked 
upon as a Government, but it is only an organisation having come into 
existence to fight for India’s Independence and deriving its power from the 
Japanese Government. Any decision of the Council of Action, in order to 
be worked upon, must be such as to be found acceptable to the Japanese 
Government.” 

_ He added. It is ridiculous for the Council of Action to make any 
decision without trying to ascertain whether it is acceptable to the Japanese 
Government or not.^ He urged us not to lose sight oi this “ important” 
point while seeking help from them in carrying out our activities. 

Mr. Deslipande : Even ii we accept the argument advanced by you 
in principle, it it yet essential for the Japanese side to adopt ways aTid 
means which w oula save the prestige of the Indian 'independence League, 
^ready there is an under-ground propaganda to the effect that the League 
is for them to invade India. In view of this fact, is it not of utmost impor- 
tance for the Japanese not to take any step which would only strengthen 
the public misgivings and misapprehensions ? Likewise is it also not of 
great importance for the Indians to act in every way so as to be able to 
f,keep their heai.1 erect before the Indian public and to behave with self- 
respect before the Japanese ? 

Col. Kitabe : Since the Indian Independence League and its activi- 
ties are solely dependent on the help and assistance given bv the Japanese 
Governnient. '..diy not the public be told straightway that the Indian 
Independence League works under the leadership of the Japanese Govern- 
ment. In my opinion it would be better to do so in order to avoid a lot 
of misundert landings in future. Whatever resolutions passed at Bangkok 
have been accepted by the Japanese Government are left to the discretion, 
so far as their interpretation is concerned, of the Commanders-in-Chief o# 
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different occupied territories, and as such we should always bear in mind 
that the way of application of the resolutions in one territory miy not 
be the same as in another. He emphasized that we should never bring any 
complaints to him, that a certain Bangkok resolution had been interpreted 
and given ejffect to in different way here (Burma). 

In continuation of the subject it was pointed out to us that in 
the Japanese system of working, the Commander-in-Chief of each occupied 
territory is to act solely on his own responsibility. Each Commander-in-* 
Chief receives only cryptic instructions embodying -main lines of policy, 
and he is left to act upon them using Ms own discretion as to the details. 
(This point was also told to us previously on the 10th by Captain Tsuchi- 
mochi... ■ ■ . . . ■ 

At this point CoL Kitabe went away. 

Mr.. Yutani wanted to discuss the amendments to the scheme of the 
management of Indian ownerless property suggested by us. 

Mr. Yutani : Indians here are labouring under the wrong impres- 
sion that the ownerless Indian properties belong to Indians^ Absentee 
Indian property according to the International Law is enemy property and 
belongs to the Japanese Government, and the Japanese Government have 
never intended to make a secret of this fact. What properties do you have 
here? You are all paupers. It is the generosity of the Japanese, which 
you must acknowledge and appreciate, that entrusts you with the manage*- 
ment of the absentee Indian property. But mind that you can only manage 
it under the control and discretion of the Commander-in-Chief, who is 
the sole owner of the properties. In assuming ownership of such proper- 
ties, you must understand that the Commander-in-Chief has not acted high 
handedly. He has only followed the injunctions laid down by the Inter- 
national Law. It is >ou, who, in trying to quote tnc letter of Bangkok 
resolutions, presume that the absentee Indian property belongs to the 
Indians and not the Commander-in-Chief. You must understand that this 
position adopted by you is weak and untenable and thc'qtiicker you give it 
up, the better for aU concerned. 

BIr. Pushed : We have nothing to say about the ownership of the 
absentee Indian property according to the International Law : neither we 
are ungrateful to the Japanese Government for their generosity in helping 
our movement and handing. over the management of the ownerless proper- 
ties to us, but we always expect the Japanese Government to help us to 
keep the prestige of the Indian Independence League in the eyes of the 
Indian public, because the management of Indian properties is our secon- 
dary work, our main activity being Indian Independence. 

Ml?. Yuts^ ; Prestiger— 'What! prestige ? Notion of prestige is a 
f we notiOB. ‘prestigei of Indians becomes secondary to the execution 
o|the,^ider ofifhe -Commandet-in-rChief. Any one living in Burma must 
obey the- 0 rder of: the Commander^n-Chief for the duration of the war. 

The„ina]^n Indep6ndeiice,tLeague also, ..cannot .be.. ..exempted.. ...The.^. Tndiatf 

Independence! ■ Leaguar atould.: not: ' think* that’ "it "" 

body--^hat4t.has alrea# achieved - independence; 
headed. 
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; Mr. Parsliftii ' * , We .only want yon 'to treat the Indian Independence ' 
League better^ than a mere servant ■ executing, the orders , of and working 
under the Japanese Govemnient. We agree that the Commander-in- 
Chief is the sole man in charge of Burma and- every one has to obey his 
orders. 

Mr. Yutani : Certainly you are servants. The Commander-in- 
Chief can command anyone in Burma to do the work, and any insubordina- 
tion can be treated as treason. Why should you be ashamed to w'ork as a 
servant? If the Commanier-in-Chief is showing any leniency to you, 
you should not mistake the same far indulgence. You must realise and 
appreciate why Japanese Government have offered to help the cause of 
Indian Independence. Try to be grateful for that, instead of indulging in 
finding faults about this order an J that instruction issued by the Comman- 
der-in-Chief. 

Mr. Parshad : We think that the Indian Independence League has 
to cai*ry on the movement for India’s independence with the help of the 
Japanese Government, but it is -not to act or behave like a puppet to the 
orders and instructions that may be given to it in connection with Indepen- 
dence Movement. We think the Japanese Government itself would not 
like the Indian Independence League to be ralegated to such a position. 

Mr. Yutani : We do not want you to be puppets. But if we do, 
what is the harm in being puppets ? Why is a puppet bad ? 

Mr. Deshpande : Why do you think a puppet is good ? 

Captain Tsuchimochi in Japanese). You cannot 
argue with taese people, because the Indian way of arguing amounts to 
indulging m useless fpts of hair-splitting. Until these people drop this 
habit, mere cannot be perfect undenstanding between them and us In 
my opinion, they must be plainly told that the Commander-in-Chief has 
every right to direct, guide and control the activities of the Indian Inde- 
pendence League, 

r j- CaP<:* ; I agree with you on this point in so far as the 

Indian Assoaation is concerned, but, although the League activities mav 
be watched by the Commander-in-Chief, yet they will not be guided and 

controlled by mm. 

Mr. Deshpande ; As it is, the management of the Indian ownerless 
property leaves the League no time for the Independence Movement acti- 
vities and to undertake to manage it under the scheme presented to us bv 
you makes the task all the more less thankless. We would feel very much 
relieved to wash our hands off this business and let others be appointed 
by you to do the work. On our part we would gladly co-operate and 
assist them as far as we can, but we are convinced that it is not worth 
wMe to accept the work in the name of the League under the present 
scficinc. 

Captain Tsuchimochi : Why is it not worth while for the League 
to manage it ? 

Mr. Deshpande : As it is, our predecessors, that is, the Rangexjn 
League, has been and is being made the butt of the public blame. The 
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authority. 


Capt, Tsuchimochi: If you find the soldiers removing the League 
lables and pasting their own you can remove their lables and again 
paste t!ie lables of the League, since the soldiers are ordered not to 
tamper with Leauge lables which are pasted always with the sanction 
of the Military Administration Department. 

Mr. Parshad : This is easier said than done. Cases are not 
wanting wherein our people were beaten, in some cases severely, by 
solidiers for no fault whatsoever, and supposing that a soldier sees 
one of our men removing their label and it enters into his head to 
give the man a good hiding, who is there to stop him from doing so ? 

Capt. Tsuchimochi : In such cases we admit there is very little 
to do but the remedy I would suggest is for you to employ watch- 
men from the cooly class, who have no sense of self-respect and who 
get beaten to-day and forget about it to-morrow. And in some cases we 
also may be able to redress the wrong done. 

Mr. Yutani : You talk of power and authority, and as I have 
already told, you, power and authority cannot be delegated to you. 
As a matter of fact, power and authority cannot be vested in any- 
body except the Commdnder-in-Chief. 

Mr. Parshad . We realise this, and hence in our amendments 
we have asked co-operation and assistance of the Japanese Authori- 
ties. For instance, we want to borrow a number of soldiers from 
you, who would see that looting and tampering with tiie labels are ' 
not done; ;■■■' 


reasons are that they had undertaken a tasK, for the successful execution 
of which they had neither the power nor the authority nee.is,.!.^ The result 
was mismanagement for which the public, not knowing cere tne real fault 

lay, began to hold the League responsiole. 

Captain Tsuchimochi : The authority and po wer ■ were duly dele- 
gated to the League and, if there was mismanagement, the League was 
rightly held responsible for it by the public. 

Mr. Parshad : As agreed upon by you, the League had posted its 
labels on ownerless properties, buildings, godowns, etc. Any ordinary 
Japanese soldier would co.me and tear oT the label, break open the 
godowns and carry away whatever he likes, or if the soldier was a little 
more considerate he would simply tear the League labels and paste his 
own, the posters reading enemy propertyr, or property held under control 
fay this or that unit or the military supply department, an 1 so on. Cases 
like these are every day brought to our notice, about waich we have been 
telling you, but the frequency of such acts only shows that from what you 
speak to us, even you have no authority to put a stop to it. And now it 
is the talk in the town that in such cases it is no use going to the League 
since it is impotent. Our predecessors had a hard task coping with such 
public opinion, and it is precisely the same which we want to avoid. Con- 

... ,:o not want to have anytning to do with the management of 

the Indian ownerless properties unless we have the necessary power and 
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Mr. Yutaai ; This we caauot do. We are already short of 
hands. Perhaps this may be one of the reasons, why we asked you 
to manage the Indian ownerless property. 

Mr. Parshad; You want us to do the work without any power, 
while your promise of assistance is inadequate, and naturally all 
the blame for mismanagement will be ours. 

Mr. Yutani: You have to take this as it is. Originally every- 
one in the Military Administration Department was opposed to the 
idea of asking Indians to manage their ownerless properties, but it 
was I whose efforts have been responsible for persuading them to 
agree to let the Indians manage it. Then again, it was thought that 
oYy the Rangoon ownerless property should be handed over for 
management to the Indians. This was tiaought to be a trial measure. 
Nobody has any confidence in the ability of the Indians for the 
eScient carrying out of this work, and so they argued that, if the 
Indians showed themselves efficient in the management of the Indian 
ownerless properties in Rangoon, the question of handing over to 
them all the Indian ownerless properties throughout Burma for manage- 
ment coull be thought of. Here again I stood up like a rock and 
argued in favour of the efieiency anl ability of the Indians for such 
kind of work, anl ultimately I am glad to say that my views pre- 
vailed. Moreover, we had no idea of asking the Indian Independence 
League to do this work. We could have very well asked the Indian 
Association to do it. But there, through the good offices of the local 
Iwakuro Kikan, it was agreed upon to ask the League to undertake 
the work. And now we finl, that you are letting us down. There 
cannot be greater ingratitude than this. 

Mr. Parshad : We are grateful to you for being so considerate 
and agreeing to the request of the Iwakuro Kikan to allow cthe 
Indian Inlepenlence League to take charge of ownerless properties 
of InJians in Burma. But under your scheme the Indian Indepen- 
dece; League is relegated to the position of an agent, a servant and 
an employee of the Japanese Government. We only want the League 
to be treated in a better manner. 

Mr. Yutaai ; Our scheme was prepared in view of the fact that 
we had to deal with people like Mr. Lathia, who with his subordinates 
proved himself very inefficient and incapable. Look, how .they have 
bungled the whole affair. Their mismanagement was another reason 
why we had to prepare a scheme wherein all rights of control, 
guidance and supervision had to be reserved for the Japanese 
Authorities. And now ffiat the scheme has been signed and sealed, 
we can only assure you that we have confidence in your capacity to 
manage the work, and we shall assist you in the best possible way. 
Drop the argumentative attitude, accept the scheme as it is, do not 
find flaws in the working and start the work. IT you are reiuctaat 
to take it up, we will have no other way but to- ask the*Indian Association 
to do it. • ,, , 

- ■ V ‘ ■ - ' f . .j ■, ' 

lidbr. Desfiiiaiide i We would feel very much relieved in that case. 



Capt. Tsucliimoclii:';: It ;is ' absolutely inaj viable fd dig ' up old 
graves now and ask the gbost of the Inliati A^ssociation to do it. ..Ai 
everybody knows, both the ■ bodies ‘ have, been formed into one, which 
for all practical ^ purposes ds ... the Iiiiian In Jepen.ience, League, and it 
is unwise to split it into two 'organisations, which may ■ only ■caiise mischief 
and trouble in future* - *■ '' . ^ 




Mr, Yutani: With' this nttitude of hair-splitting and - narrow 
mentality I feel pessimistic: if,; .Indians .can ever achieve .. independence^ 

Mr, Deshpande: Mr, Yutani, I think it is just the other way, 

Capt. Tsuchimochi: You cannot say so, Mr. Yutani. tjnless 
It is people like these who Sght for self-respect, who else do you 
think can fight for independence ? I admit that we are partly res- 
ponsible, if the Indians have began to think in terms of already 
being independent. But we (Iwakuro Kikan) had no other way. We 
had to "latter them, cajole them ani assure them that it was 
their m wement; they were to carry it out, aa:l our help woiili be 
only to such . extent as requested by them; and that we had no other 
interest in their movement. Only by adopting such attitude we have 
been able to put their doubts at naught. . The .concrete ‘manifesta- 
tion oi this fact, you now find ia. the formation of the Territoria} 
Committee. From now on - I feel sure both the Territorial Com- 
mittee and ourselves will understand each other in the true perspective 
and also will know where each of us stands with regard to the other. 


‘.CHAPTER X . 

\ THE PARTING OF WAYS 

Council of Action in a Fix 

The atfcitirie of^ tha Japrn^se Military towards the 60,000 Indiaii 
Prisoners-of-war durin? the early days of tie occupation of Malaya 
was niost inhuman aal intolerable. In the beginning only lime rice 
was supplied to them- Most of the- prisoners fell ill of dysentery. They 
Wetre half-starvel, bare-footed, ill-clothed, and malaria -stricken, in this 
cotinection the services'renlered by Sardar Buih Singh of Kuala Lumpur 
so riiinister to the wints'of the Indian prisoners of war in the camps 
if Kuala Lumpuir, Singapore and Kluanj deserve special mention. He 
Wim i baud pf pelfless and indefatigaWe workers collected foodstuffs^ 
ia4diciiie8,'>ck>£hiiigs, rooking utensils, blankets, mosquito-nets, beddings 
books to alleviate the sufferings of tke prisoners. . ■ 

i-’-v In the circumstances the -call of their enslaved -Motherland was 
imsisfeible, and 16,00J of them immedi-ately rallied under the banner 
of liberation raised fay Gen. Mohan Sinjh and formed >-1116 .la'diaft 
National Army, Another 16,000 expressed their willingness to join 

Ur,<; , . i i-i’:,- Li-’,' fwv.- cV/ : yuiti.-'-i’ .-iK 
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the freedo^m struggle and ..were kept as smplm volunteers. The Japanese 
Military Authorities promised ""Gen. ' Mohan Singh that they would' not ' 
interfere with his activities to expand., the Indian National .Army as' 
and when necessary aid that they were ' prepared to equip. that Army; 
to the strength of 400, 000. But subsequent events proved that the 
Japanese did not intend to keep their promise. While Gen. Mohan Singh 
was given to understand that all the Indian prisoners of war had been 
placed under his control, the news that 600 officers who had not 
joined the Indian National Army would be assigned special war duties 
under the Japanese authorities surprised him. There was doubt even 
about the Japanese, allowing the surplus volunteers to joim the LN.A, It 
became clear to Gen. Mohan Singh that the Japanese did not want 
the LN.A. to be expanded, so that it could play a worthy part in the 
liberation of India and that they wanted to make use of the Army only 
for propaganda purposes. -Finally the Japanese Authorties demanded that 
900 -men from the LN.A. should be sent to Burma, to which demand, Gen. 
Mohan Bingii did not accede. He stated that no ■ movement of - Indian 
troops could" take_ place ■ before . a clariiication of Japan’s intentiom' 
towards India was:'made. 


That all was not well ' with the inner working of the Movement 
after" the ' Bangkok Conference vvas evident from the very critical dis- 
ciiBsions that were going on in the Council of Action during the later part 
of - November, 1942, atil which found . expression in the following 
memorandutn submitted to Col. Iwakuro on November 29» 1942. 


The Coimil of Action had a series of meetings recently, when it took 
stock of tliC' whole situation concerning the Indian.Independence Movement 
in East Asia and the developmarxt of the revolutionary struggle in India. 
The enormous increase in the number of members in^ the Indian Indepen- 
dii^ce League, the wide network of league organisations throughout Ept 
A^ia, the tremendous enthusiasm seen everywhere for the cause which 
we stand for, and the spirit of sacrifice manifested by all classes of 
Indians ■ in -East Asia, have given us immense satisfaction in the progress 
of the movement made possible by the help and co-operation of the 
Iniperiai Government of Japan. The rapid march of revolutionary 
events in India, resulting in the growing number of strikes, rebellions, 
sabotages and other mass actions, has further raised our hopes and leaves 
us in no doubt regarding the intentions and determination of our country- 
men to overthrow British rule and to regain our independence at any cost. 
We have now reached a stage at which we feel that, before we take 
any- further forward move, it is necessary to clear matters, to underst^^d 
opr position perfectly and to pursue our policy precisely, without which 
Itlk impossible for' us to do any effective work for the attainment of 
oui:/pbj^ct. We are unfortunately , so placed that we have not so for 
biien able to contact with leaders in India and ascertain their view 
regarding our policy and our plains. This makes our responsibility 
all the the more sacred and onerous. The time would not be distant 
when we shall have to deal with a Provisional National Government in India 
and, when that comes, we must be in a position to convince that we have 
taken every possible step to maintain the safety, dignity and integrity 
of our u®untry when once our goal of Independence has been reached. 
We have, therefore, after very careful consideration, come to the con- 







elusion that it will be alvantageous, and in the interests of our Move- 
ment, to request the Imperial Government of Japan to favour us with a 
reply at the earliest possible opportunity and to clarify the position on the 
following points : — 

(ll A copy of the Bangkok Resolutions has been forwarded to the 
Imperial Government so long ago as the 22nd July, 1942. Though we 
have been working oh the basis that such resolutions would be accepted 
by the Imperial Government, we are not yet in a position to know 
exactly where we stand with regard to these resolutions. We do not 
conceal the fact that anxious enquiries are still being made by many 
leading members of our community regarding these resolutions and wc 
lind it difficult and even embarrassing to give them a satisfactory reply. 
It is therefore of urgent importance to us to request the Imperial Govern- 
ment to be good enough to inform us, formally and at the earliest possible 
opportunity, regarding the acceptance of the Bangkok Resolutions and if 
there are any resolutions to which the Imperial Government cannot give 
their support, we shall be glad if they would kindly define their attitude 
towards the same. 


(2) Recognition of the Council of Action as the Supreme Executive 
of the Indian Independence Movement in East Asia and the acceptance 
of its status as such is absolutely necessary in order that the Council 
of Action may function efficiently. 


' - (3) The Imperial Government must no doubt be aware of the 
propaganda that is being carried on by the British Government in 
India regarding the intentions of Japan. Although we have had some 
• declarations from H. _E. the Premier, Gen. To jo and other leading 
statesmen of Japan to tne effect that Japan has no political or militarv 
ambitions in India, we would respectfully suggest that a full, formal and 
solsnin uCcl^ir3.tion bindin]^^ on the present sind future Governuient of 
Jap3.n regarding the intentions of Japan to recognise and support the 
absolute independence and full sovereignty of India immediately on the 
removal of British rule in India is found essential to instil complete con- 
fidence and to place the* movement on an effective and proper footing. 

(4) As a corollary to the acceptance of the Bangkok Resolutions 
It is necessary tnat the formation and cxistense of the Indian NationS 
Army on the pnnciples laid down in the said resolutions should be for- 
mrfly and publicly recognised and all facilities offered for its exmnsfon 
with a view to making the army a strong and efficient one to ca^y out 
the great purpose for which it is intended. We are consciou? of S ’ 
profoundly grateful to the Imperial Government of Japan for the greati 

with this movement. Ami 
will be hrtbcoJng,^:'iM'-h 
attain our goal of Independence in the immediate future. ' 

" ' “ : Council of Action, 

\ Indian Independence League. 

On receipt of ffiis Memorandum Col. Iwakuro became worried and 
wanted the Council of Action to meet him without any delay. The 


following are the minntes ' of the joint' conference of the Iwakuro 
Kikm an I the Council of,Ac'tion held, at CoL^ rwakaro’s; bungalow Singa- 
pore on Dec. 19 |2 at 10-9 A. M. -on the issues- .raised ' in the- Memo-.': 
randiim 

There were present CoL Iwakuro, GoL Maki,. Lt,. CoL Ka|awa» 
Major. 0|awa, Mr. Senda,. Mr. Koyama, 'Mr. . Takaoka, -Messrs. Rash 
Befiari 'Bose. N« Raghavaa, K. P. K. Menon/, B. K. .Das, General Mohan 
Singh and Col. Gilani. Lieut. Kunizuka acted as. interpreter, „ 

Gol. Iwakuro said that he had received- a letter from, the' Council 
of- Action., He was -surprised to -see that letter, and wante,--d 'to know, 
why that le( ter .ha . been sent. The,,, ma'tter .was rather serious. That 
was why he wanted the ' Coancil of Action ' to meet him. The - Council 
should tell, him frankly why that letter had been \vritten. - ■ 


Mr. Menon : The reason for sending, this letter was that we ' do ' 
not know yet where we stand. To begin with, the whole ' bas'is of 
our Movement is, Bangkok Conference, made possible by the support and 
assistance - of Nippon - Government. Added - strength to ^ the . Con- 
ference was .given ■ by the presence of. Ministers of Axis Powers. 
The Council of Action came into existence as a result of Bangkok 
Conference, During the progress of the Conference and after the 
Conference, v^e were given to understand that a reply to the resolutions 
would be forthcoming. Some of the resolutions cannot be given effect 
to without knowing what is accepted, what not accepted and what 
accepted with modification. After the Bangkok Conference, two or three 
informal conferences were held, at which the Council was told that a 
reply would be forthcoming. When people made enquiries we told 
them that our resolutions had been forwarded to Tokyo and that 
we awaited reply. The Council carried on for two months. Then when 
the Council met about two months ago, it tos informed of CoL Iwakuro’s 
letter dated 10th July, 1942, which is nothing but an acknowledgement 
of receipt of th3 resolutions. Then-the Council wrote a letter on the 5th 
Sept. Col. Iwaguro told the Council that the letter would create mis- 
understan Jiiig, if sent to Tokyo. That is why the letter was withdrawn. 
Many things happened subsequently which considerably weakened the 
Council’s position. We can now hardly justify the position of the 
Movement in the eyes of the public, I refer to certain statements made 
by CoL Kitabe in a conference between the Burma League repre- 
sentatives an 1 the Kikan representatives : “ The League has mistaken 
that Bangkok resolutions were accepted by- the Japanese Government 

or the Council of Action recognised ridiculous for the Council of 

Action to make decisions without finding . out whether acceptable to 

Japanese Government League no prestige. . .. . .puppet Tsuefai- 

mochi flatter, cajole... ...no other interest ■ in Movement Here Mr, 

Menon referred at length and quoted from the report submitted by the 
Rangoon Branch. This discussion shows what little, regard .there is for' 
the Independence Movement, Even in Malaya in some 'places very 
little is known to some Japanese officers about the Indian Independence 
Movement* • ,, ■ 


^ The Army is CounciFs Army. ^ But actually' it is neither strong nor 
efficient, which we want it to be. It is not allowed to announce the eadstence 
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of the Indian National Army publicly. Propaganda from India is vicious. 
It is considered necessary that to win over India the Japanese Govern- 
ment should declare their intentions. Premier Tojo’s four or five previous 
declarations do not go far enough. Declaration contemplated should be 
binding on the present and futare Governments of Japan if it is intended 
to win over the people in India. Naturally the Council does not set out 
what should be the contents of the declaration, but it should be a full, 
formal and binding declaration. We know that Imperial Rescripts are 
issued only in erceptional cases. But the case of India affects l/5th of 
the people of the world. But if Imperial Rescript cannot be issued, 
solemn and clear ponouncement in the best manner by the Imperial Gov- 
ernment will do. Without declaration there will be practical difficulties 
in carrying on the work, e.g., as to the collection of money meant for the 
training of volunteers. If the people ask why money is being collected, 
we cannot mention about the I.N.A. Indians’ hatred for Britain is far more 
than Japanese, we being direct victims. We can win freedom with the 
co-operation of Nippon. But our people want Japanese to tell us frankly 
where we stand. 

Col. Iwakuro says he understands the position. But he wishes 
to ask a few questions. Regarding Burma discussions, he enquires if 
the Council is sure that the report of Burma discussions is ture, or if the 
nusunderstanding is due to wrong translation. He points out that in his 
view such a state of affairs should not exist in Burma. He says that if 
the Japanese Government did not recognise the Independence 
Movement, anybody who carries on such a work would be arrested ; tibe 
same with the Council of Action. He points out that if there is anything 
in Bangkok resolutions that is harmful to the Japanese Government, it 
can prohibit the carrying out of that part of resolutions. The Bangkok 
Conference resolved to form the I.N.A. This cannot be done without 
negotiations with different departments. There must be some difficulties 
during the course of negotiations. As to a reply to Bangkok resolutions, he 
has submitted tlie resolutions to Tokyo for reply. He received 
instructions to reply in the form set out in his letter dated 10th July, 1942. 
Perhaps the Council desires a reply dealing with each resolution. He 
refers to the Japanese constitution and usage, and says that when political 
parties in Japan ask questions of the Government, reply is never given 
in the name of the Governmpt. The League is a political body, not a 
Guvemment. It is like a child in mother’s womb and you cannot make 
arrangements with a child in mother’s womb. The Imperial Government 
has stated that (1) Japan has no ambition in India, and (2) Japan will help ' 
Independence Movement. The resolutions of Bangkok Conference have 
already been put into practice. He have studied Bangkok resolutions and 
finds 80 per cent, or so have been given effect to in practice, but there may 
bp some. friction or difficulties. 

Mr. Menon mentions that he does not know why the I.N.A. is' 
not tecogmsed and Col Iwakuro says : The reason for not announc- 
ing'the esdsteuceofthe I.N.A. is that if announced there will be gteat 
poMcal effetts. If the I.N.A. is to be used for military purposes in 
India it is better tb keep it secret. The military effects are more impctf- 
tant than political effects— that is why it is being kept secret, not because 
the Imperial Government does not recognise it. I have discussed with 
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Mohan Singh this ^question, who -agreed with me. The decision is to 
announce the existance of the I.N. A. when military operations start. It 
will then have-both political and-military ^ects. 

Mr. Menon has said that it is a big political movement— true, and 
therefore, not a matter of rules and regulations. It is not necessary to 
make the League strong from legal -point of view, fherein lies the 
difference between Indian and Japanese point of vievV. 

Declaration. — Col. Iwakuro says he appreciates the Council’s view- 
point anl points oat that Premier Tojo has already made declarations on 
various occasions. The Government’s view is t'lat further declaration is 
unnecessary. These declarations are binding on successive Governments, 
just as Prince Konoye’s declarations regarding China are binding on all 
successive Governments. If a situation arises when a further declaration 
is necessary, the Government will make another declaration. He says he 
has tried his best to give effect to the Bangkok resolutions. If some- 
thing goes- wrong, it may be due to him or to the Council of Action. He 
invites free discussions from time to time. 

Collection of Money Col. Iwakuro says that this has close con- 
nection with Japanese Administration. Kikan should be informed befare- 
hand so that macreiTS can be explained to the Ai.ministration. ■ 

Prisoners of War : — Col. Iwakuro says that they are under the 
Japanese control, intended to be used for work. If Mohan Singh wants 
to pick up men for the I. N. A. from prisoners without consultation with 
Japanese authorites, there would be trouble. He says that sometimes he 
feels Indians do not discharge their responsibilities but blame the Japanese', 
^th sides should discharge their duties. I am sorry for the above reasons 
I am not in a position to submit the letters to Tokyo Government. 

Mr. Menon says that the Council has not come there to blame Col. 
Iwakuro. It only asks for assistance to solve difficulties. He wants Col. 
Iwakuro to approach these questions from the Council’s viewpoint. 

Col. Iwakuro says the main reason for difficulties is that negotiations 
have not been carried out well. As to Burma discussions both sides lost 
lem,per ; the result is as has happened there. This may be also due to 
wrong interpretation. When he was 15 years old, he entered Japanese 
War Department, then newly created. The -personnel was about 20. 
^ere was no-work, we spent the whole time in discussions and question- 
ing regulations. But when there was work, these questions did not arise. 
In his view, wKen work is done, there is no time to think of legal quibbles.' 

General Mohan Singh says that the question at issue is Bangkok 
Masdutions, Before the Bangkok Conference started it was said that the 
reidy would -be forthcoming by June 26, 1942. Delegates were detained 
tfll ffiat date. The leaders from all territories met Col. Iwakuro on the 
^th. but they were told that the reply was delayed. The Coherence was 
fixed for the 2^h. On the 29th they were again told that the reply was 
delayed- He asked all the delegates? to go back, telhng that resolutions 
m-iwiadple were accepted-. 
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■ says' he never said > that resolutions were accepted in 

; principle. Ge,n.' Mohan Singh agrees that it was not said in so many words, 
but such an atmosphere was created* Now wherever , one goes the 
question is asked whether the reply has come. , We were never told that 
Government could not -reply. , , 

■',,Gol,„Iwakuto says that there are two ways of accepting resolutions: 

, Cl) a, .formal op'en ■ acceptance, anl (2) recognition in practice. He points 
./'out that it is, technically impossible Government to enter into a * 

treaty with the Council of Action. . Until formation of^ Nanking Govern* f** 
ment, Japan never' gave formal,. 'acceptance. Otherwise, there may be [ 
misunderstanding of constitutional position. ji 

\ Mr. Senda says that only two points have not been dealt with yet, 

(1) Government’s , declaration after the Bangkok Co^nference; an J (2) ded- 
nition of Co-Prosperity Sphare. Regarding the expansion of L N, A., 
we have first to consider the question of accomo Jation ration etc. Exp in- 
sion will take place when circumstances, permit 

Mr. Raghavan says that Col Iwakuro will remember that the last 
letter was withdrawn at his suggestion. But this letter has been written | 
after a great deliberation. He . would like him to submit this letter to f 
Tokyo as sh 3 wing uneasiness in the minds of the Council of Action. He f 
says that one important point is to gain the support of Indians both in 
India and in East Asia. Therefore, a declaration after the Bangkok 
Conference havin? regard to Bangkok resolutions is thought essential. 

Not merely the Council of Action but outsiders also want to know the 
attitude of the Japanese Government anJ their reactions to Bangkok 
resolutions. Even before the Bangkok Conference the Japanese Gov^ern- 
ment expressed sympathy ani support for the Indian Independence 
Movement. After the Conference a forward step should have been 
taken. . 

CoL Iwakuro says that if a declaration was made after the Bangkok 
Conference, it might appear that it was a Japanese show, 

Mr- Raghavan emphasises three important reasons why a declaration 
after the Bangkok Conference was necessary ; (1) The Bangkok Confe- 
rence was given a lot of publicity. But as no declaration was made there- 
after, Indians do not know the Japanese Government’s attitude. (2) In ^ 
some quarters amongst the Japanese there is no understanding about the I 

Independence Movement. (3) Premier Tojo's declarations were not mere- I 

ly with regard to India, but referred to other , countries also. If the f 

position re India is going to be same as, for example. Burma, then we are 
not satisfied. He wants a more comprehensive and binding declaration. 

„Iwakuro .says if a, declaration, w,as,. made ...after the ■ Bangkok-- 

Conterence, there would have been great political significance. But now 
five months have elapsed. Therefore unless a declaration coincides 
with some great event ^happening in the future, it would have no political 
significance. He says he will ask Tojo Government to make a declaration 
on such an important occasion. He tells the Council of Action of some^ 
thing very confidential Before the Bangkok Conference the Japanese 
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Govemiiieat approacheci Germany , and Italy and wanted to issue a joint 
declaration rel'ardiag India. The .German. '"Governmeat replied the time 
was inopportime,' ;as German armies had not advanced 'much ' .into Egypt. 
“I admit a .more comprehensive declaration should '-be made ' on a great 
occasion/’ 

Mr; Senda says the Government has recognised the Indepeii'dence 
Movement. ' That is 'why they organised Iwakuro Kikan. They also 
authorised the raising of .an .Army. Iwakuro Kikan is. representative ca' the 
Government. He points out that according to Japanese' way cf thinking 
a declaration in Parliame.'nt is the most imp.3rtant th.i'n.g an! that in times 
like these when a treaty is a mere scrap- of paper the ma'in thi-ng is nor. any 
document but goodwill on both side. 

Mr. Raghavan says the Council was never told ■ that' a. declaration 
wo'ald be made. He inquires' if there' is a way of communicating to the 
Council Government’s views on Bangkok resolutions through Iwakuro Kikan 
without recognising the Council of Action as a juristic persona. He says he 
is not asking for a treaty or pact. ' If a formula can^be arranged by 'which 
this difficulty, can be g'Ot over,, it will be very helpful to the Council of 
Action. 

Col. Iwakuro says that if the Japanese Goverment suppressed the 
Independence Movement, it would go underground and carry on. He 
points out in the Russian Revolution Lenin had no support from foreign 
Governments,' yet he carried out the Revolution. He urges the Co'uncil' 
to remember that this is a revolutionary movement. 

Mr. Koyama asks why if the Japanese Government does not trust 
this Movement, is this big Iwakuro Kikan organised. 

Mr. Raghavan : That is what the people are asking us— why is this 
organisation (League) without recognition from Tokyo ? 

Mr. Koyama : The*CounciI of Action is not a real Government and it 
is only a political bod>u The Government therefore cannot make any formal 
promise to the Council. The case of Nanking (Chinese) Government is 
different. It has territory, people and sovereignty. 

Mr. Senda says it is necessary for the Independence Movement to 
have the moral support of the Imperial Government— this is better than a 
legal contract. 

Col. Iwakuro ; ‘T have instructions to help this Movement.” 

Mr. Senda ; “Iwakuro Kikan is a new creation to help the Move- 
ment/’ 

Col. Iwakuro says he has received orders to help create political 
organisation and army to carry on this Movement. In each particular case 
where difficulties arise, he should be informed and he would solve the 
difficulties one by one. 

, , Mr. .Ivoyama the Tokyo Government has received information 
thafthere are quarreji yrithin the Indiap eoummanity. There is no unity 
ai50iiigstJn.diam ®^y^n in JBasf As|a with a friendly Government helping the r. 
lavement 
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Mr. RagHavan pomts; ..out 'that, if .the' Tokyo Government is really, 
receiving correct information., it should know there is a good deal of anxie-' 
ty amongst Indians as to the fate of Bangkok resolutions. 

Mr. Koyama says that if there is strong unity among the leading 
persons in the ^ Movement, other Indians . would not worry: about these 
matters. 


Mr. Menon says, there is complete unity 
this. Movement and the .people' are unite j in 
The Council of .Action is united onrhis-issue. 
main issue by talking about' unity. 


amongst Indians regarding 
asking for these assurances. 
There is no use evadi.ng the 


Mr. Ko3mma ; “The' Imperial Rescript is a sacred one. Nobody can 
: ask for it. It must come from the Empex-or himself.” 

Menoii says the Counch knows of this*; -that is why no mention 
of Imperial Rescript is in Coiracirs letters. 

Co). Iwakuro enquires -whether these questions are asked because 
some Indians^dp not support this Mo.vernent or because" they find that the 
organisation is-'not working properly. 

Mr, Raghavan replies that questions are asked because people want 
the Movement to be put on a firm footing. There should be no misunder- 
standing between the Japanese and the Movement. Leaders’ duty is to see 
to this. 

says that this organisation is not a puppet organisation 
—he does not want it to be treated as a-puppet. The Japanese Government 
will help the Movement spiritually without asking for any returns. He 
savs the Movement should be such as to need no assistance from Japanese 
out, if the Japanese Government recognises the League 
^ before it has *done any concrete work, it will be of no good to 
opinion the Council should ask for two ^ things. 
U) Not to make it a puppet. U) Japan should ask for nothing in return 
for assistance rendere.d..to the .Movement. He says that if a declaration is 
asked tor, the Council may become a puppet. 

Mr. Senda says that the Movement should be run by Indians, that is 
why Japanese have been very careful and have remained behind the 
c^irtain. 

says that in his opinion there are three categories of 
/eady to sacrifice life and property for the Movement 

British and so join the 
MelS“Sgory No!Y. P^o-British. He enquires how many Indians 

amongst Japanese there are three 
mc>nt 17 \ Tk solidly behind the Independence Move- 

SSiL T Movement. (3) Those against 

onef instance, Mr. Yutaai, but he is not the only 
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Mr. Senda s’iys Mr. Yutani is very pro-Indian. In the course;of Burma 
discussions he must have lost his head. There were tempers on 
both sides. 

Mr. Koyama — There may be both Indian and Japanese, whose 
attitude is indifferent to die Movement, but the duty of the League and 
the I wakuro Kikan is to convert them. 

Gen. Mohan Singh — Do I understand under present circumstances, 
that Col. Iwakuro does not think it right to forward this letter ? 

Col. Iwakuro— Yes. 

Gen. Mohan Singh— Will you do your best to help us, as you are 

doing now ? | 

' I 

" CoL Iwakuro— Yes. J 

He summed up' the position further thus ■; — ■■ 

: (1) I cannot submit f the, letters' ' to ■ Tokyo, . asking for a reply to , , . 

Bangkok resolutions, after such along time; I have already submitted I 

the Bangkok resolutions to Tokyo. : (2) I shall do my best to persuade ■ 

the Japanes Govemme'Et to make a declaration, at the ■ opportune ^m^oment. .:: 

(JKl shall, help the Movement to the best of ^my „ abiiit}^ Difficulties | 

should be reported to me as and^ when they arise and not ^allow them , ■ 
to accumulate and then come in a body fur a stiff formal Conference. 


CHAPTER XI 


•THE CRISIS 

General Mohan Singh’s tough rssisteiice. 

In the foregoing chapter we have seen that the Council of Action was 
not satisfied with this state of affairs. The Japanese knew, that it was 
General Mohan Singh, who was responsible for all the trouble* so they 
tried to bring him round. On the one hand they wanted ^ him to carry 
out the movement of a unit of the LN.A, to Burma, as originally arranged 
and on the other hand, they wanted to evade the issues raised by Ae 
LIX* The General was not prepared to compromise the honour, prestige 
and liberty of India at any cost. Mo flattery or praise, no ^ jugglery of 
words, no threats and pressure could make him acquisce. Neither favours 
nor frowns could deflect him from duty. He presented a bold front to 
the vai^cillating tactics of the Japanese. 

Xhe folio win I discussions between General Mohan Singh and some 
of the Japanese high officials are a cleat proof of ^ the General’s ability, 
courage and fearlessness, as also of his statesmanship and grasp of inter- 
national problems : — T' ^ : 

1. DISCUSSIONS BETWEEN GEN. MOHAN SINGH AND 
LIEUT. KUNIZUKA* 

Date 1st, Dec*. 1942* Time 10' PM* (Dec* 1) to 1-0 AM* 
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I^iiiiizuka.— 1 have been sent by Col ^ with a special message for 

you. He is greatly" worried and upset about your attitude. He has 
also been informed that you are the chief instigator in ^ the whole 
show. He wants to know, why suddenly you have lost confidence. 

Gcii. — Our today’s , document was very clear. It explains our feelings 
and I do not think, it requires any further amplifications. It has been 
put up by the Council of Action as one body and does not require any 
individual opinion.;;: / 

Kunizuka. — CoL wants some points cleared. If we do not trust each other, 
then the whole show will be very difficult. 

Geii,~— I think I trust the Japanese .side more than anyone else here, other- 
wise how could I start the tremendous work of raising the Army Not 
only this ; all the officers and soldiers have placed their implicit 
■ trust in me. ■ Therefore''; I have' got nil ; the; ^ more reasons to clear 
the whole position, otherwise I am not worthy of the trust of my 
men. And you can take it that this morning’s document is the voice 
of the Army. 

Kuniziika. — You know the Japanese way. We care, more for our words 
and sincerity than for a piece of paper. You remember that when 
* you met with Major Fujiwara, for the first ten'.or twelve days you put 
everything in writing and wanted everything in writing. Both sides 
were very suspicious of each other. Then suddenly you changed 
your mind and told Major Fujiwara “ I am going to take a bold 
step like a blunt soldier I am, without placing complete trust in you 
from my side, I cannot expect you to trust me. From ^ now onward, I 
do not want anything in writing, I have placed implicit trust in you 
and Japanese side. It is upto you to kefep this trust or betray it, I 
take this risk. I will go all-out and also request all soldiers to join me 
in this matter of trust.” Then after that tou were so quick in chang- 
ing the people that some times it took you half an hour to convert the 
soldiers and send them back, who had just run out from the front. 
You did not pbsi^ess ally paper to convert people but it was your own 
100% trust, that t>la«ied their trust in you. They never asked you for. 
' papers. It was this action of yours, which was greatly adinired by 
the Japanese side. Major Fujiwara completely fell in for you and he 
often said that he would give up his life rather than see such a man 
being betrayed. You know from you experience, how the Japanese 
side went all out to help you. There was never any misunderstand- 
’ ing. Now why cannot you start with similar trust with Col, Iwakurb. 
We trust you fully, as you know yourself. 

Gen. — As for indivduals where trust is concerned I have got liking for 
Fujiwara and I am much obliged to Col. Iwakuro. I am prepared to go 
to any extent for these gentlemen in my individual trust and personal 
friendship. But we feel it our duty to safeguard and take all necessary 
steps and precautions to ensure the interest of India. 

- ri, DISCUSSIONS BETWEEN GEN. MOHAN SINGH 
AND MAJOR OGAWA 
Time 6 P.M. to 8-^ P,M. 2hd Dec. 1942. 

0|a'«i^a.™The que'ltioU'^of iptyve to Biurma was decided with you an4 all 
preparations were completed and now you have suddenly stopped it; : 
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■ If this is not. carried out as arranged, it will be difficult to carry out 

these moves in future. ' , , , 

Ge.n* I iisve, 3.1reE'cly informe-id you the restsons lii my letters* (H[e dihn't 
seem to have read the last letter aad was explained), ■ " ^ ^ 

Ogawa.— You should have consulted the Council of Action lirsr but now 

as the arrangements have been made; it is desirable that the- move 

should be made. . ■ , 

Geii# .The .Coun, ell of. Action has decided:', and, the m ove -will not tahe 

^ place.,: ' ; 

Ogawa — You should claim your position in the Council of Action and 
push this question forward. 

Gen.-I am a party to the decision of the Council of Action and don’t 
differ and cannot push this question. unu aont 

Ogawa.— Advance party was sent without their consultation. 

Gen.— That ought not to have been done. In view of yesterdav’s 
discussions. Situation IS very grave and the question of the move is of 

wfu take^p\?c major issue is tackled, no move 

Ogawa.— All arrangements with harbour people and naval authorities 
have been made and programme already worked out and unless thig 
move IS carried out, there wouldn’t be any sympathy from the Japanese 
side. JNo apology on this matter later on will be accepted. It sha’l 
be carried out now. 

Geh*“Move will not be carried out. It simply can’t be done'. 

y*-?-" cannot see your way through the Council of Action as- 
regards this move, you better resign. '■■■ 

Gen,— The question of resignation does not arise, as I fully agree with the 
decision of the Council of Action. The question of resignation is my 
personal affair and I do not need advice on that. 

Ogawa,— It i?_a big question. It is a question of all Japanese and all 
Indians. It you don t carry out this move, you will lose confidence of 
the Japanese. 

Gen.— I do not wish to gain the confidence of the Japanese at the cost of 
losing the confidence of the Indians. 

Ogawa.— If you miss this opportunity, you will be losing a golden chance 

_ Tor gaming the mdependence of the whole of India. 

Gen.— This is, why we are very serious about it. If it had been a personal 
matter, I would have done it. We understand this is the question ol 

' X That’s why, we have stopped a ! 

• ttirther moves till the fundamental questions are decided. 

Ogawa. ^The contents of your letter are very serious. You ’should hi , 
werbally talked instead of writing it. 


HO 





Gen.— Yes, they were very serious. That’s why I put tfceiD in bhck and 
white. I thought in writing it will be better. 

Ogawa.— After you had written the letter, I met you so many times. 
Why didn’t you tallc about it ? 

Gen. — had written the letter and it was upto you to discuss, if you felt 

-.s-^like doing so. In my letter, I asked Iwakuro Kikan that before con- 
templating any further move the matter should be referred to the 
Council of Action, but the reply received was in the form of an order 
saying that the army i.e., I.N. A. will proceed to Burma in December 
and January. This, we thought, was an insult of the Council of 
Action. Therefore we decided that the meves will be postponed 
pending the decision of the Council of Action. 

Ogawa. — ^It was Kunizuka’s English. 

Gen. — think, it was someone else’s draft. 

Ogawa. — I will ask you again to reconsider this question, for the problem 
of shipping is very difficult. 

Gen. — We are facing much more difficult problems. Till our problems are 
solved, I am afraid, I can’t do it. 

Ogawa. — I want to know your problems. 

• Gen. — I don’t propose to carry out any discussion on them. It is a thing 
for the Council of Action to discuss and decide. 

Ogawa — But I have come here to find something. 

Gen. — You were present at yesterday’s discussions and there is nothing 
more than that. 

Ogawa— But that was settled. Col. Iwakuro cleared the difficulties and 
explained to you the Japanese constitutional difficulties and I think, 
you were all satisfied. 

Gen.— What makes you think, we were satisfied. We were not only not 
satisfied but were disappointed, : 

We have taken a very serious view of the whole situation, and we 
are deciding our future action in view of yesterday’s so-called satis- 
factory discussions. 

Every word of the letter was very carefully studied and we 
think our letter was the only honourable course left for us. 

Og^a---^ut we are putting all resolutions in practice and when Mahatma 
Gandhi is carrying out his gigantic struggle, you are worrying for a 
scrap of paper. s a 

Gen. We know, how to carry on this movement. We were carrying on 
since Icmg and, if necessary, we will carry on in future without your 
help. No words can please us.- We have been betrayed and cheated 
many a times. We do not wish to take a step forward with you till 
India s mtereste are completely safeguarded. We have learnt these 
lessons with bitter personal experiences. 
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Ogawa~We are always true to our words. You can see from Manchuria. 
We have given her independence. 

Gen, — This is exactly, what we do not want. Who says, there is any 
independence in Manchuria? India is already much more free than 
your so-called free and independent Manchuria. 

Ogawa.— The question of Manchuria is slightly different. There are five 
different races. 

Gen.— The recial discrimination is your own creation. This is exactly 
what the ruling nations generally do. Racial problems in Russia are 
much more serious than in any other country in the world. But 
Russians are well united and Russia is a powerful nation. You have 
supported the British policy of several states in Malaya. Before the 
British came in India. India was one state. Now 2/3rd is under the 
British, while _l/3rd is divided into 560 Indian Native States. This is 
how an Imperialist povver divides, and sub-divides and weakens the 
country, but we know India is one and will remain as one. 

Ogawa.— Yes, we quite agree. It should be one and we will, like to see it 
strong and united. 

Gen. It can be your i dea or i dea of any other, foreign imperialistic 
power. 

Ogawa. — Why have you suddenly become so suspicious ? 

By your sudden and straight refusal to a genuine demand 
Bangkok resolutions and moreover by seeing your ideas of indepen- 
dence of Malaya and Burma. 

Ojawa, You cannot compare India with Malaya and Burma. India will 
be more independent 

Gen.— What do you mean by ‘ more.’ Jaiia will be absolutely indepen- 
dent No one can stop it. As & result of our constitutional fight 
with the British, we have achieved quite a good deal of personal 
freedom. If you will try to relieve the British we will continue to 
fight with you till we have acaieved our final goal. Your object in our 
country is to right the British and -our object -is to achieve complete 
independence . 

Ogawa. — ^It is your county and we are just assisting you. You take all 
the assistance and should not ask for any assurance. 

G?n'~ 7 Xes, it is our country ani oar countrymen have been so far 

• fighting alone and they never requested for any assurances. Even 
now, if we were going to fight the British alone we would never 
have asked for assurances, or promises. But as the things stand, 
we are going to take a very big foreign army in our country, 
placing our own services at the disposal of that Army, it is only 
logical that we must have a clear-cut policy, laid down to protect 
our interests anl national prestige. We can never tolerate that 
, India_ should change hands. In that case we shall have to start a' 
i neiy u^ht, with twice the fury and determiaation. 





Time 
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Oiawi.— By the time war starts the declaration will come. 

Gen.— We want to be sure of everything now. By that time it might be 
too late. 

Ogawa.— Col. Iwakuro’s idea is, that the Council of Action cannot 
work independently. It is a very passive body and Independence 
League has no ability to guide this big movement. This is why 
KIKAN is here to help you, Independence League will never be able 
to do anything. It is only the army which has done and is cap- 
able of doing something gfeat. 

Gen. — 1 disagree. We Indians are capable of conducting this movement. 
It is lack of assurances from your side, which have weakened the 
League and made her cautious and reluctant to take any plunge 
in the dark. The way, you are crushing the Makyrons here and 
completely -Japanising them, has created suspicion in the mind of 
Indians. 

gawa. — Our intentions about India are absolutely clean and in the next 
session this question will get further clarification. 

Gen.— If your intentions are so noble, why don’t you officially announce 
them ? Anyhow it is difficult for the Council of Action to wait 
for the next session. I don’t know what they will decide, but I 
can assure you it will be a very delibrate and cautious decision. 

III. DISCUSSION BETWEEN GEN. MOHAN SINGH 
AND COL. IWAKURO 


8-50 P.M. to 10. 30 P.M. 2nd Dec, 1942. 

Col.— Iwakuro was not in his usual happy and cheerful mood. He 
looked worried and depressed. He said “I am very sorry, that mutual 
dissatisfaction and suspicion has started and we have started think- 
ing in these terms. I am sorry that your side has taken this attitude. 

I never sail, this was a Japanese puppet movement; on- -the 
contrary I have the firm conviction that this is entirely an Indian 
show and we are trying our utmost to help and support this 
glorious attempt. But I cannot understand, why you have taken 
this drastic step. After very thoughtful deliberations, we have come 
to this conclusion that it is of no use to continue this move-, 
ment in the present prevailing atmosphere. It is much better to 
stop it. I entirely leave it to you to do anything you think right 
and those of you, who don’t think it advisable to continue any 
further can go back to their previous status, i,e, the t>risonerB-of- 
war. Do as you please; we don’t impede in any way. It is Very 
tragic that my genuine efforts have gone in vain. I am feeling 
very lonely and depressed. I feel, I have been betrayed by my 
own beloved sox Visualising the whole thing, I clearly see the 
fundamental differences of two different characters. 

Gen. — ^I am very sorry that this sort of stage has arisen. This movement 
vyas a child of iny dreams. All my energies were devoted day;, and, 
night to bring about the successful realisation of those dreatiis; I 
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never started it to be ended in such an abrupt manner, it ■.vill 
be a tragedy from my viewpoint if this mighty fabric fail before 
fulfilling the cause, for which it was raised. The Council of Action, 
after careful deliberation and thoughtful consideration, drafted the 
letter requesting a reply to the Bangkok resolutions. We also 
considered all possible reactions from your side and were pre- 
pared for all eventualities. The letter was discussed in detail yes- 
terday in concurrence with you and it is extremely regrettable that 
we went back dissatisfied by the unaccommodating welcome given bv 
you. Tiie Japanese side should also be blamed for this. On our 
return from Tokyo, Major Fujiwara told us that Tokyo resolutions 
were accepted in principle* ‘ but ’ subsequently you told us the 
contrary and later on regarding the Bangkok resolutions, you gave 
us some vague promises, which never materialised. Naturally" we 
had to become suspicious. Now we thought that the time had come, 
when we should exactly know where we stand. 

Col— After Bangkok resolutions I tried my best to get the formal 
reply for you but unfortunately there were so many constitutional 
diificulties that it was impossible to^ get the required reply, but at 
the same time our Government decided to give practical shape to 
the various resolution*':. At such a critical moment, when iVJahatraa 
Gandhi is engage 1 in life and death struggle lor the eminc'pation 
of Indians from the British yoke, it is regrettable that this suspicious 
atmosphere has started. You are ignoring the practical application 
and just worrying for a mere scrap of paper. 

Gen. — We Indians are very accommodating. We always trust people 
and this has been our national character and in fact our present plight 
is the direct outcome of our placing too much trust in the British 
at one time or another. We have been repeatedly betrayed and 
cheated and that’s why we have developed a suspicious nature. 
As individuals, we are prepared to trust you and several other 
Japanese friends but our national trust is a very sacred trust and 
much above mere individual trusts and I am afraid we are not 
satisfied with what we have heard or seen so far in this respect from 
the Japanese side. 

Col— I am still trying my best to assist you in every possible way 
and I am sending these M.Ps. to Japan with a personal message. 

I am also forwarding some special instructions in this matter. I have 
bean preparing these papers for the last two months. It may be our last 
interview but I would like to show you my views forwarded to my 
government for kind consideration. 

Salient Points of the Letter Forwarded. 

L Japanese ‘Should fully help in satisfying the burning desire of 
patriotic Indians for complete independence. 

2* Japan should bring»about friendly relations between ^ Indians 
and'Sierself e.e. the spirit of goodwill and •good neighl^ur- 
Hood.^ ' “• 
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3. Japan should not force ‘the Indians to join any sphere 

politically, economically; militarily and culturally. - ^ 

4. Japm mustrespectthe territorial.integrity and fullsovereisntv 

of India, ■’ 

5. All treatment should be on equal basis and on mutual under- 
, standing. 

6. Japan should not aspire for new interests in India bevond 

already existing before the Wai-. ’ ' 

7. AO Indian property to be handcd-over to the Indian Govern- 
ment soon after the occupation. 

b, On the request of the Indian people, Japan should give all 
technical advice-and assistance. 

9. Japan should not interfere in any of Indian internal affairs 
and all occupied terrib.jries should be immediately handed 
over to the Congress or Indian Independence League. 

1 '. In case of ^Jternil invasion, on India’s request, Japan should 
give all possible nelp. Defence of In La should entirely be 
left in the hands of the I. N. A. 

While the^ British- are still there, the Japanese will fight the 
British and utilize the aerodrome, landing grounds and other 
stratagical points. 

I havejbeen working day and night writing so many training 
pamphlets for the I. N. A. and it is a great tragedy to stop 
this show at tnis stage. I feel that you have let me down 
and betrayed. 

Gen. It is none of my business to advise the Japanese Government but I 
must say Japan will make a great blunder, if she invaded India before 
absolutelyclarifyingher status an i position India has been tighdn.^ 
the British for the last 150 years with ail possible means aud methods 
at her disposal and she will continue to tight Japan, till she has attained 
her one and one objective i. e,/compIete In lependence. India has seen 
many invaders and history proves that all of them met their final end 
onthe same side. Today India is politic, lily awakened and she can 
never be subjugated. A Free, Strong, and Friendly India will not only 

be a great asset to Japan but will also contribute for the peace pros- 
perity and deliverance of mankind. ’ 

Col— I love my country as you love yours and quite agree with you It is 
equally bad for my country to invade India with any selhsh intentions 
In Manchuria we have been quite time to our declaration beSuse we 

.^^'ually benefit by the new order. Prince 
Konoye s promises are still being carried out to the last word in ChTnl. 

al««Bur^aal theVasS ffwIS YbtYot 
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dommitmcots^’ -.Our* only hope was ’that* Japan, will be**wise enough ,.to' 
adopt a different' -policy ia,:,.,*different' teinitories • We cannot , tolerate 
these types' of'^governmeiits-in.our.countrycso before taking any '‘further 
step, we want 'definite assurances. 

CoL— I ciuite agree with -you. Inlia's question, is a seperate question and I 
am trying my best to request the Premier toffssue a clear and formal 
declaration- Please uaJerstand the Japa'oese viewpoint; we" are abso* 
lutely ready to co-operate* v/hole-heartedly. . 

Gen.— I will talk the whole matter with my colleagues in the light' of what 
you have told me just now. Till then I am ' not in a position to say 
anything onfthis major issue, '■ 

CoL— This Burma incident has caused great misu.aderstauding, *which was 
all enacted in hot temper. Mr. ■ Y'utani. is a strong supporter of , Indian' : 
cause and he fully understanis Indian problems, and Indian character. ' 

Gen. — ^I beg to differ. CoL Kitabe is a soldier and head of Iwakuro 
Kikan Burma and he should not have been influenced by Mr. Yutan’i. 
In fact Mr. Yutani repeated and supported what Col. Kitabe himself 

.. . said and 'moreover I don’t, agree that Mr. Yutani^ has the foggie'St- idea 
of Indian character and Indian problems. He might have come across 
some labour or cooly classes of Indians or he might have associated with 
some rich ignorant Indians. It is only today that I have received a 
letter from Mr. Parshad written by Mr. Yutani ordering him to dismiss 
two gentlemen working in his office and employ someone else. I do not 
think you will appreciate, if this thing is done to you by someone and 
yet you say that he is very pro-Indian and is helping the Indian cause. 

I would like to point oiit that Mr. Deshpande, who has been brought*’ 
up, educated and marrie i in Japan and who was a staunch supporter 
of Japanese" peopie, ,.is not at .alT satisfied with the' 'whole ■ 
show after work' ng for tiie last few months. He is trying his utmost 

" tO' .get away .from this'Movenie'nt aS'Soon: a'ii-'-circu..mstanc€3 'permit him 
to leave this farce. 

IV. DlSCUSSro^ MAJOR FUJIWARA AND^^^^^ 

Dated December 3, 1942 Time 12 noon to 3 p. m* 

INTERPRETER Lieut. KUNIZUKA. 

Fujiwara . — 1 was*surprised this morning to listen to so many things about 
you and I was much worried about this situation, which has so sud- 
denly arisen. The question of move to Burma is an extremely serious 
question and I am very badly involved in it. In these days the 
transportation problem is 'Supposed to be a major issue. . I did my best 
. to fix* a ship for the L N. A. This was done at the cost of Japanese 
troops scheduled to go there. The programme of the movement of the 
troops was charted out after consultation with you and your final 
approval and this sudden turn now has,, created a great amount of 
anxiety. I am personally responsible for this particular move and if 
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this is'not carried out according to plan, it will be a dark spot m my 
career and will bring down my prestige every where. I might have to 
commit Hari-Kiri. If this move is stopped, the Japanese side will be 
completely shocked and it will create grave ill feeling. You know 
both of us have worked very hard for the creation of the 1. N. A. 
This is my firm conviction that all minor differences can be solved by 
mutual consultation and co-operation. But such serious step taken 
at this stage will shake the foundation of this glorious movement, 
which >ou and I have laid for a noble cause. You should always try 
to take a broader view and your attitude towards these minor things 
should not be an attitude of a common individual but of a great 
leader. There are several people who are trying to separate us by 
vicious propaganda. It is unfortunate that there is language barrier 
separating us and some times creating minor misunderstanding. 


Fujiwara — It is not a minor affair. The movement of the troops maybe 
a minor thing but the reaction of stopping it, will create great suspicion 
and will alienate the sympathies and best wishes of the Japanese. 
Although I ani not in direct touch with you but still I am responsible 
for Indian affairs in the Japanese Military Headquarters. I won’t like 
the slightest misunderstanding at this critical juncture and will pcrson- 
lly try to explain the whole situation to the members of the Council of 
Action. 

Gen. — The Council of Action has very carefully thought over it from all 
angles, and I am sure that the decision stands final and irrevocable. 

fujiwara— In times of war, transport arrangement is very important and 
on minor incidents movements are never, cancelled. 

Gen. It is strange that you think it to be a minor Incident but for us it is 
the pivot of the whole organisation and the whole show might be sud- 
denly stopped, if it is not tackled satisfactorily, and immediately. 

Fujiwara— It is the first time in history that Indians and Japanese have 
come in closer contact for a common cause. It is a pity that still we 
do not unucrstdnd each other s mentality. Whatever our present 
trouble be, it should be kept as a family secret, which cannot be done 
if the move will be Cancelled. 

should be kept secret but the Council of 
Action has decided on some principles and they are ready to sacrifice 
anything for the preservation of those noble principles. 






Fujiwara— lu-akuro Kikan is all out to help you but they are facing certain 
constitutional ifficulties in tackling this atTair. The G. O. C. who is 
directly under the Imperial Government has got full powers and ins- 
tructions to help this movement whole-heartedly. General Tojo s 
declaration was also sanctioned by His Imperial Majesty the Emperor. 
It is the first time in the world history that an army has been raised like 
this. 


Simultaneously with these discussions the Council of Action were 
holding day to day discussions amongst themselves. Minutes of two 
meetings of the Council of Action (4th and 5th Dec.) are given here to 
place before the reader the view-points of different members of the 
Council. 


Minutes of the meeting of the Council of Action held at Room 
No. 75. Sea View Hotel, on 4th December at 1 p. m. 


Sri Rash Behari Bose, President, Sri N, Raghavan. Sri K. P. K. 
Menon, Gen. Mohan Singh, Col. Gilani, Sri B. K. Das. Secretary, were 
present. 


President enquired of members of their attitude on the questions 
arising out of yesterday’s discussion. _Menon says they have considered 
the situation~"he, Mohan Singh and Gilani have decided to resign~"i^ys it 
is better, the whole Council should resign in a body. Tables draft of letter 
of resignation. 


President says he has decided that no troop movement should take 
place now He takes the responsibility for this decision. Says with regard 
to Couecil’s request to Col. Iwakuro to forward the letter dated 29th, 
November, 1942, he will take up the matter. Asks for time to deal 
with those questions. He hopes all outstrnding questions would be solved 
satsfactorily by the end of neK.t month. Requests Council Members that 
all work shoul 1 be carried on and assures that there will be no movement 
of troops outsidq Malaya until questions solved. Requests Council to 
leave these questions to himifor solution. 


Raghavan says that the Council should take the stand that Bangkok 
resolutions should be implemented. 


On President’s assurance that no movement of troops outside Malaya 
will take place and other questions will be taken up by him, draft letter of 
resignation is withdrawn 


Raghavan says President should write to G.O. C. that he has decided 
that tliere should be no movement of troops (I. N. A.) without (^ouncils 
cation or approval. G. O. C. should refer to Iwakuro Kikan or Japanese 
aShorSics to deal with the Council of Action on question of movement of 

troops. 
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JsTn- meeting of the Council of Action held at Room 
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4. Ppctieal action regarding the I.N.A. to be taken on the followina 
points forthwith ^ 

(a) Ail surplus volunteers and prisoners of war are to be 

placed under the control of the General Officer Command- 
ing I.N.A. 

(b) No major movement of personnel, of surplus volunteers 
and of prisoners of war, either inside or outside of Malaya 
should take place in the meantime. 

(c) All guards and detachments now working under the 

Japanese authorities must- 'be under the control of the 
G.O.G. 

(dl Advance party in Burma should be informed that no 
further action should be taken until further orders 'from 
the G.U.C. 


The President informs the Council that he will 
matters before Col. Iwafcuro anl obtain his views thereon. 


These discussions- clearly show that the Jananese -were putting 
continuous prepure on General Mohan Singh to act according to 
their wishes, they even threatened him wit’i -grave consequences but 
General refused to be a puppet in their hands. ' Sri Rash Behari Bose 
was trying -to effect a compromise between the Japanese and other 
members of the Council of Action, but to no purpose. 

While these discussions were going on, the Japanese nreci- 
pitated the matter by the arrest of Col. N.S. Gill. Col. Gill was in 
charge of the I.N.A. in Burma, and had recently come back. The Japanese 
suspected him to be a British agent. The Japanese Military Authorities 
came to the residence of General Mohan Singh in the early hours 
'of, Dec. 8, 1942 and, in spite of Gen. Mohan Singh’s protest took Cnl 
Gill under arrest. The arrest of a trusted colleague added fuel to the 
fire. Gen. Mohan Singh was beside himself with rage. He called 
Major Fujiwara at Mr. Senda’ s bungalow af9.30 A.M. the same day and 
demanded an explanation, regarding the arrest of Col. Gill Lt Ratan 
, -Singh (General Mohan Singh’s private Secretary) was also present 
M. Senda also took part in the discussion, which lasted for 2i hours. 

Major Fujiwara started with- apologies that such an incident had 
happened at that time and he hoped that the General had not taken 
it senously. He asked'; the • General whether he could susoert- 
Gill. The General replied. Nothing doing,— not at all.” Major ^Funv^^rl" 
went on to explain the charges against Col. Gill. "Gill had been watched 
right from the beginning and they were sure he had a complete ne#-« 7 r,^t 
(British) spies in and out of the I, N. A. During March he selected 
trusted officers to convey to the British Government in India 
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(1) Do not doubt Japanese sincerity. 

(2) There were technical difficulties regarding the clarifica- 
tion, 

(3) The announcement was not made because of strategic 
reasons. 

(5) The Japanese _C-in-C has already sent circular to the Japanese 
to treat Indians as comrades-in-arms, etc. You had a 
sincere and open heart and now must not crush this move- 
ment. 

To these, G.O.C. replied suitably in this manner : — 

1. From the very beginning I came and started these activities with 
complete sincerity. 

2. After the Bangkok Conference the formation of tiie LN.A. was 
done^in fuU’trast. 


vmrned not to trust Col. Gill by some of the Indians there to whom 
Col. Gill had told what he thought of the Japanese. In Saigon Col. 
Gill telephoned to someone that this Movement was nothing and that 
he was definitely pro-British. However, Col. Gill played so well with 
me, (.Maior Fujiwara) that I had no suspicion whatsoever that Gill was a 
British espionage agent. Col. Gill reauesteJ him to make me the C. in 
C. and said that Mohan Singh (G.O^C.) was nothing. I toll him that I had 
already given my word to Mohan Singh and I would .never divert but f 
promised him that he would be a useful partner. 

“After his return from Tokyo Col. Gill started his activities and 
we thought that he would be harmful to the LN.A. We despatched 
him to Bangkok. Before he left Syonan he told his trusted colleagues 
that he (Col. Gill) might be shot at Bangkok and told them to carry on 
their mission and not to believe whatever he said in public. At 
Penang Col. Gill confessed to an Indian merchant that he was anti- 
Japanese. At Bangkok Gill tried to do as much harm as possible to 
the Japanese and the I.N.A. The Japanese M.P. warned me re- 
garding the activities of Gill, but I took no serious notice about that 
In Burma suspicions were aroused by Col. Gill’s movements and the 
M.P. again reported but no serious view was taken. As soon as -Gill 
returned to Syonan the- -Japanese M.P. warned me to watch Col. Gill’s 
activities. On the 18th Nov., 1942, six British spies landed by 
parachutes on Pegu and they were arrested. From investigations and 
after deciphering the British code, Japanese authorities came to ."the 
conclusion that Col. Gill was a British agent. Those six parachutists 
confessed that they had three objects : — 

(1) To contact Col. Gill and Major Dhillon ; (2) To spread con- 
fusion and distrust between the Japanese-and the I.N.A.; and (3) To find 
the movements of the Japanese forces. 

Under these charges Col. Gill was taken for investigation. 

During this -time Mr. Senda interrupted ‘now -and then on other 
matters like 
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The General then said. “ In my view, this step taken by the 
Japanese is entirely wrong and it does no good to the Japaraese. It is a wrong 
move. Yet it was expected by me. The proper thing would have been that 
you should have informed me about this earlier. That would not have 
been so bad. All the same I am of the opinion that you have taken 
him away, for no reasons except as stated before. I only regret that you 
are entirely wrongly ir^formed rnd your move is wrong. It was I -who 
brought about this deadlock, sincerely, too and I should have been arrested. 

“I have to fight hard against my conscience and imagination to 
believe your story about Gill, because in 1939 after the outbreak of the 


3. NowLamTionour-bound to^safeguard^the 
under, me, so that they may not be exploited and 
other reasons I have taken this step. 


4. 

blame. 


Individuals do not matter and I am prepared to take all the 


I 4 TotheseMr. Senda nodded and -agreed that whatever he-(G.O.C.) 
had done, he had done in full sincerity and he wished that as soon as the 
matter was clarified, the movement would flourish. 


After this General Mohan Singh said : “ Whatever has happened 
was not unexpected on our side. We were ready for this show. Regard- 
ing L^l. Gill. I cannot believe, and I will not believe that he is working 
for the British. From my close association with him and from the work 
he has done for me, I have not the slightest doubt. This incident can 
be looked at by a disinterested person as follows : (a) That I have called 
Col. Gill from Burma and have handed him over to the Japanese for my 
own personal reasons ; (b) That you believe that the present deadlock 
has been created by Col. Gill and to get rid of him you have taken him 
away;, and (c) To separate him from me during this juncture. Under all 
these circumstances my position becomes awkward. As I have told 
you that not one Gill or one Mohan or one Bose but hundreds 
may have to be sacrified to achieve our goal. I do not matter. It will be 
the greatest blot on me not to take the responsibility. I have done all 
these and I stand by all my actions. May I ask a few questions regarding 
Gill again : — 


Q. 

A. 

Q. 

A. 

Q. 

A. 

the M.P. 
Q. 
A. 


Can I meet the six parachutists that landed in Pegu ? 

Impossible. They are under the charge of the M.P. 

Can I meet the officers despatched by Col. Gill ? 

I think it is not possible. 

Can you name these officers ? 

Yes, I shall give you detailed news of them, after I get them from 


Can I see Col. Gill now and then ? 

As the M.P. have full powers, it 
investigation, I think, it will be possible. 

Q. Can you tell me the approximate 
officers and when they crossed the border ? 

A. During August, but I am not certain. 


is not possible but after the 
dates of the arrest of the 
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Europpn War, certain officers (Sikhs) planned to capture the Puniab 
1 was m It. We decided to put up the claim of Maharaja of Patiala and 
one senior Officer amongst us took the scheme to Col. Gill at Army Head- 
quarters at Simla. Col. Gill kept that secret to this date. He advised 
us to wait as It was not the proper time. There can be no otlrer better 
proof of his sincerity towards India.” 

At this stage Mr. Senda remarked that as Col. Gill’s way of living 
wmscornpletely Anglicised, his personal opinion was that he might like 
the Brinsh because he had achieved the highest possible post for an 

“"k-owSgly GiU 

To this b-eneraj Mohan Singh said, I don’t agree with you because 

most of the army officers live like the British ; yet we could never change 
hearts Whatever it. is. Gill never is or was pro-British. Some of S 

might have liked their ways but not their rule.” 

Major Fujiwara then requested the G.O.C. to call on Col. Iwakuro 
and inform him about this meeting. ■^wdjs.uxo 

his mild^ could not do that till he could make up 

f after his return from Mr. Senda’s bungalow, a meeting 

Action took place. It was clear that after the arrest 
left ior any compromise. Three membS 
or the Council of Action resigned from the Council. Of course a wfdf 
gulf now separated these members from the President (Mr. R. | bI£) 
r^n resignations the next day (9th Dec.) The same day 

Gen. Mohan Smghxalled a meeting of the officers of the I.N.A ffi the 
uvenina and placed before them all the happenings of the last two weeks 
L would interest tae reader to know the situation and General Mohan 
i.nghs pomt M VMW his own words. Addressing the"S«6“fhe 

I ® lecture was fixed by me yesterday, as I deemed it necessary fo 

clarify the present situation. Just a little before f Ipfr m„ 

I received a letter which has cleared c main dSibt and hfs"^ S'aaf 

course much easier. You have, I believe been informs i ® ® 

senior officers, what has been taking place’ during ffie past t Jo ■ 

shall teke you a little further back. Lu all Smber £ 1 ^ 

the 15th of November I dehvered a lecture to ail of you, in which°I stated 

that we had come to a mtical stage and that we were on the mSs rnS jf 

also advised you that w^tever happens, our success lay in unity and fatrJ 

face. I do not think, whether anv of von iinq<»rsi-r,r.ri i ^ 

ffiose wprds. but I knew exactly, what serious step I 

On the very same day^ I invited all Field Officers ar mv ^ take. 

them ffiac we had rpdched such a stage that to go fu?ffier JitbnJT 

non of the mnny 4Subt^^ we had. was Lt in faeplnfw h o» polk, w ' 

all were of one opimoB ii'at we must get all our doiihtQ Policy. We 

few days later, the Cou&U of Action St In ffiese meetinir^^^^^ ^ ' 

all ways and means and finally we drafted a memoranduj to the 

ment fo Japan to be forwarded through Iwfcuro Kffial' Jus?tl en r.7 r-ii 

arrived from Burma. At thp, request of ^ Col. Iwakuro wf 

there were maay other Japawte gentlemen and there^oL Iw“w^ us ' 
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that lie^was not, prepared . to forward our letter to Tokyo. We ail were very 
much disappointed and dejected. ' We accordingls’ informed' CoL Tvakoro, 
how we really fe'It about the situation. 

However, the President, Mr.Bo.se, assured- us that he would do' his 
best to negotiate and we accordingly agreed, knowing fulb^ well what he 
possibly could do. 'At this critical stage, C'o'I. Gill’s arrest took place. 
You all know that the L .N. A. is o-ne party a-nd we wi!! sacrifice ever^whing 
for any member and we w,ill prove :t'hat".' ' You al! know how much respect 
and admiration we all have for Col. Gill 'and. his loss 'tO' us is very trem- 
endous. At this critical -stage, the feelings on both sides were very strained 
and the slight test mistake on any .side .would have' -..been disastrous. Oirr 
position was that of a weighing measure, 'when the scales weighed equally 
and the slightest '.. addition of weight on..',any scale."' would have lost the 
balance. ■ 

At such a stage, to separate CoL Gill was not at all desirable. All 
the same, they ^did it : Yesterday morning, ■ when It was still dark, the Chief 
of the M. P. with' 17 other officials came , and-., woke me at my bungalow. 
They were very polite and they' produced' a written, authority. The Chief 
asked my .permission' to arrest an o.ffi'cer- of the I. N. A. 'I. .replied .that I 
should knotv the name of the Officer and the - reason for his arrest. ■ Min-cl 
you, I was not taken by surprise, as I expected this show, it was only 
one day late. He relunctantly told me that he wanted to arrest CoL Gill 
but would not disclose the reasons. He only informed that this action has 
nothing to do with the I, N. A. and requested that this should not create 
any misonderstaoding on the L N. A. side. He told me that CoL Gill was 
being taken for some very important investigation regarding Thailand and 
Burma. I replied that unless I know the charges, I must accompany Col. 
Gill. He was not willing to take me but I went. We went to Oxley Road 
and there the Chief of the M. P, took me to a seperate place and told me 
the charges. 

I gave him my opinion and told him that it was impossible and I do not 
for a minute believe the charges. As I had gone there without informing 
CoL Bhagator CoL Gilani, who were staying with me, I thought it nececes- 
sary to return at once to avoid further niisanierstandmgs. Lately I was en- 
gaged with Major Fujiwara and Mr. Senda in discussion regarding CoL Gill 
for about 2i hours. After that we went to attend the meeting of Council 
of Action. ^Here I informed that the time had come, when we had to 
come in action. Two other honourable members namely Mr, Menon and 
CoL Gilani were with me and we three jointly tendered our resignations, 
which I shall now read out to you. I had not got the reply to this but 
just before leaving, I got the reply, wffiich accepted our resignations, I 
shall now read out both to you. 

RESIGNATION . 

Syonan, 8th December, 1942, • 

The President, 

Council of Action, 

Indian Independence League. : "-y • . 

Sir, ■ 

Wehave^been, as you know, during the last few weeks engaged 
carefully, examining every aspect of the Indian Independence Mbvement iii' ' 
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East Asia and after long deliberation we came to the conclusion that with- 
out clarification of the ^sition on many points it would not be possible 
nor desirable to go on with our work. 

It was with this object that we prepared a memorandum for consider- 
ation by the Imperial Government of Japan and sent same to CoL Iwakuro 
on 29th November^ 1942, with a request to forward it to Tokyo and get a 
reply at the earliest possible opportunity. On his invitation we met him 
and some other Japanese gentlemen at a conference on 1st December, 1942 
when we further placed our difficulties and our point of view before 
, , them." 

After a discussion lasting for over 2i hours, in the course of wdiich 
CoL Iwakuro clearly told us that he was not prepared to forward our 
memorandum to Tokyo, we returned greatly disappointed, and dejected and 
we informed him of it accordingly. 

On the 5th instant you assured us that you would try to' induce CoL 
Iwakuro to reconsider his decision and wanted iis to wait till you were in 
a position to report us the result of your attempts. Today you were 
good enough to inform us that your efforts have been unsuccessful 
so far* 

We put our whole soul in the endeavour to preserve this Movement 
purpose for which it was started but we cannot deceive ourselves 
and the public by pretending that things are going on well and smoothly 
when in fact, we are thoroughly dissatisfied with the situation in which we 
find ourselves. 

Therefore, we are of the opinion that no useful purpose will be served 
by our continuing as Members of the Council of Action. We hope that 
m spite or the present difl&culties, it will be possible for us in the near 
ruture to resume our activities under more favourable conditions. But 
our duty at the present is clear. We are not confident that we shall be able 
to serve the cause of Indian Freedom in the manner and to the extent that 
we wanted to serve it if we go on like this. 

1 took a more serious turn this morning by the arrest of 

^oi. JN. b, Giii, who IS highly admired and respected by the members of 
the Indian National Army. It is well-known that CoL Gill played a great 
noble part not only in the creation and formation of the Indian 
Rational Army, but also in popularising the Independence Movement 
generally. At a time when his presence and assistance would have been 
or great use to us he has been abruptly taken away from us, and we cannot 
conceal the fact that this unfortunate incident has made a deep impression 
on our minds, as it has no doubt made on yours also. 

connection with a Movement 
create and develop, but we shall be proving 
ourselves false to the great trust imposed on us by our people if we conti- 

w'ffi^ndouSvTt^^^ the circumstances in which 

fha Connection with this Mo /ement as members of 

ta of Acboiv it « neediest to say that we shall, in our individual 
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... capacity,, alvva’ys be prepared to' give our 'wholehearted support '.and' co-. 
operation to the Military Administration of' Malaya. 

V May 'we take this oportunity to thank you personally for the' great 
courtesy and^ consideration that you have 'shown to us during the period 
'that, we have .been .working together. 

We have etc. , 

(Sd.) MOHAN SINGH 
(Sd.) Col GILANI 

, : "(Sd.) K.P.KASHAVA MENON^ ' 

•REPLY';' 

Indian Independepeoce League Headquarters. ' 

Camp, Sea,,„View Hotel, 

' Syonan, 9th Dec,, 1942. 

Dear Mohan Singh, 

I am in receipt of your letter of resignation of yesterday’s date. It 
was not altogether enexpected. During the last few days, I noted that a 
crisis was being carefully developed in which the only dilference of 
opinion between yourself and myself was on the point as to whether this 
Movement shoulJ be allowed to be wrecked immediately without our 
exploring all the avenues to preserve it honourably and in the interest of 
India. I believed, and still believe, that it could be so preserved.^ As I 
had already informed you a number of times, on all outstanding points oi 
issue, I have been doing my best to negotiate and I only pleaded for some 
time to continue these negotiations to a definite conclusion consistent with 
our country’s needs and self-respect, I have been making some progress 
and I reported same to you. I even undertook to go to Tokyo, if need be, 
and try to get the position clarified to our satisfaction. But, in spite of 
these assurances on my part and in spite of my plea, I regretted to note, 
during the discussions that we have had, an atmosphere which was mt 
conducive to joint work and which was fatal to the Movement. In the 
circumstances, I accept your resignation with great regret and cafry 
on the Movement by myself as President in the best way I can, pending a 
reference to the Committee of Representatives. I hope and pray God that 
I shall, in my endeavours to serve our country, receive the full support of 
my countrymen in East Asia. 


I thank you for the last paragraph of your letter, 
consideration have been mutual. 


The courtesy and 


Yours in Service^ 

(Sd.) RASH BEHARI BOSE 
President, 

* » Indian Independence League, 

East Asia. 

This is the reply of the resignations. I do not think it proi^i: 
to lecture about the proceedings of the Council of Action but I do 
think it my duty to tell you all briefly what -has taken pla^. i am not 
prepared to give you any opinion- ahout the President. He imagines^. 
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I suppose, that that he can influence the Japanese Govenment but from 
my experience, I think it is impossible. We three, xMenon, Gilani and 
i are one but Mr. Ragaavan is of different mentality and outlook 
fie w^ts to act like a theatre-man “hero” and is nothing more or 
less. He is not at all worried about the cause but himself. He has 
no other grouse. You might charge me of hasty action but I as^'iiro 
you that it is not so. You know that I took the risk of a soldier 
and joined the Japanese voluntarily at Jitra. Singapore fell • Tokvn 
Conference, then Bangkok Conference with great pomp and lina’l! ,- tL 

formation and organisation of LN.A. itself. The discipline, spirit an i the 
marvellous work done by all of you is self-speaking. No one can sav 
that we failed m our duty. I contemnlated the present step only after 
the formation of 4 more regiments. After training 3 regiments in all 
we would have more strength, but circumstances were “such that this 
stand had to be taken now. There were certain factors lik'* the 
yvement to Burma etc. I took this step knowing fully well that aU 

of you are behind me like one man. 

spread that the Army had 
^iled to do Its duty, that it had only mercenary outlook and so 

^^Sht-thinking oeople know 
the truta too. We have done our duty ani all this outside world 
understands our position. World is such a treac lerous' place and 
people are so clever and cunmng that they are even capable nf 
f f others for their own selfish ends. Jt wfi 
be the work of future histonans, to record, who was right. All that 
I have done, is wita the best intentions. As a Chief Actor of thiS 
^ understand the seriousness of this measure. Our PresidSt 
®^ter the fall of Singapore, know that there existed 

Mohan Singh or Indian soldiers. I bave labout'^d ani hav.» n^r'mi 
my soul to create this Movement. I can be comnaSd wirh o 
who wants to build a beautiful house and collects with great difficultfes 
all the _ paraphernalia like bncks, etc. and builds the house. wS the 

tbe builder will destroy 

I have patiently laboured and worked with all mrr „ 
Movement and with your help I have succeeded in 
this Movement after my very heart. Can you imas 

could come and say to you to wreck it ? niagine that I 

Of the two million Indian residents in the Far East r ^o,r 
the majonty of them have no interest whatsoever il IndH 
only concerned with their own daily bread and of th7ir 
the exception of very few. none is worth thrname ^^^®’ 

ris-k? .r r*to 

g^like thing,. Can you atpact anyt'hing ’aobk or” WutSeft?,^ 

succeed to wreck this ^movenrea. Sesf peol eann« farVf 
vlsuahse the extent of the political awakeiSng of the JeoSe of 
These tea-party lovers can never wreck us. We will decMe with ? 
conscience. Conscience never fails any one. We canot 6ght Tmagin” 
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tion and conscience* We :''fia¥e acted' , as,, bra men. I recall w.ben : 

Pt. Nehmji said “Success .often' comes to . those, who dare and act, 
it seldo.m comes to the timidd’ ' 

I" wish to thank you ' air for the ,■ sincerity and iimt 5 ^ shown by 
you. I shall be , failing in my duty, .if , I do not point out that a 
wavering element has been discovered. It was firmness, strength of 
character, love of cause and country, which was required. You were 
clearly tc^d that this movement was started not for pleasure but hard- 
ships. Our path was full of thorns and this is 'the first one. You 
know that once Aurangzeb’s 50,000 men ^ had to encounter Dara- 
ShikoiiY two 'Million men together wdth Raja Jasivant Singh’s forces. -In 
the night, when Aurangzeb’s forces came to know about the strength 
of the enemy forces, they began to desert. Auraiigzeb came to know 
of this and in the night, collected , all .the , senior Officers and said 
that there was no cause to worry, because those who were run- 
■iiing away, now.. would have, run away tomorrow and those who remain with 
us will be our partners of death and life. History bears witness, who 
finally won. „ . Aiirangzeb ..wo,n. that battle. 

' " The ' crisis ' comes to purify movements like this. True friends are 
those who remain in misfortune. In major issue, petty things do not 
matter. We started this movement not for the sake of Japanese, Wt 
for a definite and sacred reason and I say, no one can expliot the 
patriotism of the LN.A. 

Your courage and bold action at this stage, have opened the eyes 
of a mighty Empire. The Japanese have come to realise, that India 
is unlike other countries. It is my strong conviction that if India 
with her own strength, is capable of achieving freedom from, a very' 
powerful- organization no one from outside can wreck her. Your 'strong 
and uni^d -action at this stage has had its desired effect Not one : 

Mohan, but you are capable of producing 1,000 Mohans and India I 

can produce millions. We are not cowards and if our issue is cleared 
once for all genuinely, we are prepared to act. To fear at this moment, 
is the meanest thing, ’ | 

i 

I will get my opportunities to clear^^ my position. As yet, I have 
only resigned from that_ impotent body, “ The Council of Action ” 
and not from the LN.A. I shall remain with you till my death. With 
me are two more honourable members. Remain iiaited whatever 
happens. If anyone of you in future wants to take risk, do so, but 
clear all the_ doubts. Do not for anything be individualists, but follow ‘ 
one man. Have one 'voice and one party. When I see the. brave . | 

soldiers singing national songs and doing their work with the best of 
sprats, my heart goes out to them. I fear for them. My only wish is that 
the lives of these brave patriots should not be allowed to be exploited :J 

by any^ono. Please do not exploit these poor soliders, I know none of 
you will ever do it, 

dd:; 'vl I' . !d'' .vd' y ' 'V': '.d "'d'- '.'.'.dd: , 'd';,d\/'d''''yd :"d:d'' ■■ "d': 'd'''d'-"' "'■'^"'d; ■■■■dY ".dv; ;; 'd -'d' ''-''dd-y: ■ d' Yd'ddd.ddd:', ""■■y, ■:d'''d',.'d /vS 

You have worked very hard indeed to raise the spirit of the soldiers i; 

and now do not allow it to fall. On the country, go on with the noble ' ' ji 

work. Do not be dejected. Be brave and remain with your hien. 

Encourage them and let the national spirit of the men increase. Remain 
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calm and couragous and no harm can come your way. After all, 
misfortune comes to a man and- we must face our ordeal manfully amd 
calmly.” 

At this stage Sri Rash Behari Bose issued the following appeal to his 
countrymen in East Asia to carry on the movement 

My colleagues of the Council of Action have resigned. The consti- 
tution to that extent has broken down and, on behalf of the Indians in 
East Asia, I, as president, have decided to carry on, pending the election 
of other members which can be done, according to our Constitution, only 
by the members of the Committee of Representatives from the various 
territories of East Asia. In exercising all the powers and duties of the 
Conncil of Action which, consequent on the resignations of my colleagues, 
have vested in me I believe I am interpreting the Constitution of our 
Movement in the most politically sound way and thus respecting the 
mandate of the Indians of East Asia given to me at the Conference held at 
Bangkok in June this year. I have from the 9th of December onwards, 
taken control of the Movement and I once again pledge to serve the cause 
of Indian Independence without fear and without favour, loyally and 
conscientiously and to the utmost of my ability. I shall endeavour my very 
best to interpret the conscience of our people and give effect to their 
wishes and dictates. I shall not, as far as humanly possible, allow anything, 
however powerful it may be. to come between us and our objective, 
namely the absolute independence of India, free from any foreign control, 
domination, interference or even influence of any nature. In taking over 
control. I know, and fully believe, that what I have done — to save the 
Movementfor Indian Independence from collapse — will meet with the 
approval of my countrymen wherever they may be. 

As with many of my countrymen, the cause of Indian independence 
has always been nearest to my heart. For that I laboured ; courted death; 
courted exile. For full two decades I had been striving my utmost to 
pave the way for the liberation of our Motherland. It was not only 
liberation from-the British yoke that I wanted, but liberation from any yoke 
whatsoever. There was a time when even the people of Nippon, among 
whom I lived, viewed the question of Indian independence with indiffer- 
ence. But I strove on ; and to-day I believe that we have succeeded in 
securing their sympathy and support — an international asset of no mean 
importance for any nation to have at the present juncture and for the 
future. We have secured the sympathy of other nations as well. It would 
have broken my heart if at this moment I had let this Movement die 
because some of my colleagues took it into their heads that, unless on 
every point they had their way, they could not go on. On the other hand, 

I believe that if there are difficulties in the Movement they can and shall 
be rectified. If there are doubts and fears, they can and will be cleared. 
If there be even actual obstructions in our path, it is my firm conviction 
that those should be removed and the way made clear for achieving our 
object, the much-longed-for and long-awaited independence of Hindustan. 
The co-operation or otherwise of any nation, however valuable it may be, 
is not a rock oa which the ship of Indian independence should founder.' 
Wc shall tight our battles with such help if possible, but without 'it, if 
necessary. 

The Indian Independence Movement was, as is well known, being 
carried on even prior to the war. But the declaration of war and Ae 
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Japanese attitiide fo%rafcls Indian independence 'ontlinedjn the statement 
of His Excellency Premier^ General Tojo made it possible to work this 
Movement in various countries, in' East Asia openly .and without hind- 
rance. The ■ Movement was started even prior to the Bangkok Conference, 
We have been carrying' it on now for nearly a year. At Bangkok we were 
given by the delegates assembled there a definite mandate to carry it on, 
and as a result of that mandate more organisations, both civil and military 
were established. We were making progress. Very recently my col- 
leagues felt that some further clarification ■ of our position, was necessary 
for us to work the Movement. With that view I was in complete accord, 
Where some of us differed was in the contention that without .such clari- 
fication — and that forthwith — the Movement , could not and ought not to 
proceed. Thus arose a deadlock. . In .'.my negotitations for clarification 
which started immediately on our deciding in the third week of last month 
to secure such clarification, I found that some . time ■ was necessary to 
obtain results. I therefore, advised 'the Council that we should give a 
little time; that, having carried on the Movement all these months, it 
would not cause much harm, danger or hardship by carrying it on for a few 
weeks more in the same,^ manner as we had been doing ; and that, if at 
the end of our negotiations we could not get satisfactory arrangements 
made, we were entitled to consider and change our policy, if necessary. It 
required a little patience and a good deal of perseverance. I felt happy 
when after discussions amongst ourselves on the 4th of December, it was 
agreed that matters should be left for further negotiations and for report 
by the end of next month. On the 5th of December, however, for no 
apparent reason, I was informed that some of my colleagues again changed 
their minds and decision arrived at on the previous day was not to be 
acted upon. It was then that I realised there was more in the move than 
what appeared on the surface. Immediately on such realisation f began my 
fight against the move, against the creation of a deadlock, against the 
break-up of our Movement and disruption of our work. I pleaded with 
my colleagues not to resign and precipitate a crisis and a deadlock which 
would result in hardship, misunderstanding and unhappiness and may 
ultimately damage our cause. I assured them that I was as jealous of our 
rights as they were. My stay in a foreign country has' not made me any 
the less a patriot than other sons of India, but has only intensified my 
attachment and affection to my Motherland. 

^ My colleagues resigned on the 8th of December. I have given deep 
consideration to their letters of resignation. I am of the view that they 
should not have resigned without consulting the representatives from the 
various countries in East Asia. I am of opinion also that it was not 
necessary for them to have resigned at all, as some of them appeared to 
have done, for the solution of the matters raised by them. But they are 
their own best judges and so I have accepted their resignation with regret. 
Since I am confident that the Movement can only be carried on tor India’s 
and India’s benefit only, and all outstanding questions solved to our satisfac- 
tion, I have taken upon myself to continue the Movement with the support 
and co-operation of the Indians in East Asia. While, on the one hand, Ishall 
be carrying on with our work, I shall, on the other hand, also spare no 
pains to negotiate anl secure for the Movement every facility and support 
for which my colleagues and I have all the while been asking. At the 
earliest opportunity I sh^l be reporting to my countrymen the progress 
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that I shall be making. In the mean time the work will go on, and none 
OH the civil side need entertain the slightest fear. There shall be as little 
upsets as possible. The Movement shall be carried on as Heretofore. I shall 
endeavour to put into it, as we go along, even deeper enthusiasm and 
more vigorous activity. I must assure every Branch of tne League and 
also the Indian National Army that my taking over on myself the rights, 
duties and responsibilities of the Council of Action need not in any 
manner mean changes in the constitution, organisation or envelopment of 
the civil and military institutions that we have endeavoure 1 to create, 
nurse and nurture during the last few months. I guarantee to them that I 
shall not be a party to any act that will jeopardise their interests ortr.c 
interests of our Motherland. Their interests have always formed my sole 
objective in the work that I have undertaken on myself. 

I know I have the trust and confidence of my brothers and sisters in 
the arduous work ahead. If my opponents call me a puppet, let them do 
so. But let me assure them that they are sinning against a man whose only 
end and aim in life is to see his country free, absolutely free and indepen- 
dent, who is as proud of his birth-right as any Indian alive, and who has 
staked his all and who will stake the last drop of his blood in uphold- 
ing the honour and integrity of Hindustan. I seek nothing from life except 
the success of our mission. If once it is accomplished, I shall retire into 
seculsion in some nook or corner of our beautiful Homeland. The full 
and complete independence of Hindustan is our objective and let no 
difterences, personal oi otherwise, cloud or obstruct tfie issue. I appeal 
to my countrymen to continue to render to me and to this Movement their 
generous support and co-operation in abundant measure, without which 
nothing can be accomplished, but with which, I have complete confidence, 
we shall carry on our fight to its successful termination — the attainment of 
India's independence. Long Live Hindustan ! Vande Mataram ! 

(Sd) RASH BEHARI BOSE 

Syonan, President, 

10th Dec, 1942. Council of Action I.I.L. 

Two days later, on December 12, Sri Rash Behari Bose in his new 
role of a dictator addressed a letter to Gen. Mohan Singh, informing him 
that the I. N. A. would in future be under his control. This matter had 
already been the cause of much heated discussion in the-Council of Action, 
Mr. Bose and Sri Raghavan contended that the Council of Action had a 
right to control an J direct the I.N. A. This General Mohan Singh was not 
going to concede, so he atonce sent the following “Hands oif the 1. N.A.!” 
reply, announcing the severance of the Army from the Indian Indepen- 
dence League. 

No.. 2/M. S. 

H. Q., I. N.*A., 13th Dec., 1942. 

Mr. RashSBehari Bose, 

Sea View Hotel, Syonan, 

I am in receipt of your letter of the 12th instant. I maintain, that 
with the resignation of the four members of the Council of Action you 
have no authority tO' assume any of the powers 3 'ou claim in your letter, 

, . In the. preliminary conference held at Tokyo and again at Bangkok, 
we were most anxious that no one individual should have dictatorial 
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powers. We frustrated •alljattempts in-this- -direction. The outcome of 
these conferences^v'as the-creation of a Council of- Action and the limiting 
of the powers of the President to only giving effect to its decisions. You 
are now striving to invoke the Constitution to do the very mischief that 
we took so many precautions to avoid. 

We are all faced with a grave situation. All the members of the 
Council of Action save you have resigned. Rule 12 of the Constitution 
provides how the vacancies on the Council of Action should be filled 
up, and, until such vacancies are filled up in the manner stated therein, you 
cannot arbitrarily assume all the powers and functions of the Council of 
Action. You may be the sole surviving member, but you cannot act for the 
whole Council especially in view of Rule 19 of the Constitution, which lays 
down “the Council of Action shall have collective responsibility.”- If you 
do, you do it at your own risk. 

It is apparent from your correspondence that you are not only totally 
ignorant of anything pertaining to an army but ha-ve some foolish and mis- 
guided notions about it. Let me put down a few facts concerning the 
Indian National Army which may help/to clear~your mind. 

(a) The members of the Indian National Army are pledged to me 
and me alone by name, and I am pledged to safeguard the honour and 
dignity of the I.N.A, We form one indivisible whole, we raised and trained 
the I. N. A. for an honourable cause, that of securing the unfettered 
independence of India and not to satisfy the passing whims and fancies of 
any particular indi%ddual. 

(b) This army will only be part of any movement, if it is convinced 
that that movement is conducted in the interests of India, It has bees 
found necessary, under the circumstances in which the army was raised 
and trained, to depart from normal practice and keep the officers 
informed of the trend of political events. They are fully av are of the 
position you have held, the part you have played and the manner in which 
you have played it. There is nothing but disgust and contempt for you. 
In case you have any false ideas about your popularity in the army after 
the one or two occasions on which you have had the privilege to visit iti 
I am more than willing to afford you an opportunity to see their true feel- 
ings now. 

(c) As already mentioned, the I.N.A. has only one clear object 
to secure — the independence of India. This cause is sacred to it, and 
it is prepared to make any sacrifices, to fight any person or persons 
for the attainment of its goal. 

The events of the last few weeks however, have convinced us 
that, under existing circumstances, we cannot usefully serve our 
Motherland through the Indian Independence League in East Asia, 
and we have accordingly thought it fit to sever our connection with it, 

I have had the opportunity to come across the false and malicious 
reports, iricluding your statement issued on the 10th instant "To the 
Indian Patriots of East Asia,” concerning our resignations. They con- 
stitute a deliberate attempt to misinform and mislead the ptfblfc as 
to the true facts. The versions given are all of your owji mar^ufacture 
and' one-sided. I am most anxious that the public should be acquainted 
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with the true facts in order to ensure tiiat rneir pa«iuu=.ui-^uuum uut 
be exploited by unscrupulous people wishing to serve their own 

selfish .ends* 

I therefore challenge you to face the puWic at a meeting at 
which I shall take the opportunity to present the facts and let them 

dccfleastothe correct standpoint for themselves. If you do not call 

sndi a meeting forthwith, I will be compelled to issue a statement placing 
all the facts before the public. 

The above letter has not been written to contest or disprove the 
position you iiold for yourself in your imagination. You to me have 
only been the sole surviving member of a defunct Council of Action, 
suice the resignation ol the others. It is merely written as a courtesy 
and to avoid future unnecessary instructions by you to the army. Needless 
to say that, if you still persist in writing anything, it will not be answerd. 

(Sd.) MOHAN SINGH, 
G.O.C., I.N.A. 

As the days passed by the nft between the I. N. A. and the 
League widened, and the distrust created in the mind of Gen. 
Mohan Singh that the Movement would founder under the leader- 
ship of Rash Behari Bose forced the General to issue the following 
Spiicin.! Order of this Ociy for ttic dissolution of trie Irisii3.11 iN 3 tion 3 l 

21st Dec.. 1942. 

Warning Order — Discontinuation of the I.N.A* 

The Indian National Army will be dissolved shortly. It is with 
deep regret and great reluctance that this decision has been arrived 
at. Circumstances have arisen under which it is impossible for the 
LN.A. to forgei ahead to achieve its goal, he. the complete indepen- 
dence of India without any foreign control, influence or interference. 

I thank all ranks of the LN.A. for their loyal and enthusiastic 
support in this great undertaking. Though we have not been able 
to achieve our final object, the movement has not been in vain. It 
has inculcated in us the true national spirit; it has brought a degree 
of unity amongst us unknown in the past; and it has shown to us 
and ^the-rworld at large what we are capable of, if only we are left 
to our own selves. 

All the members of the I. N. A. are welded 'together into a 
patriotic group. We were and are prepared for supreme sacrifice. 
It is up to everyone £to ensure that that sacrifice is directed in one 
and only direction — the achieving of our goal of independence. Let 
us never forget that great and beautiful land of ours with its 400 
millions — ^our brothers and sisters. To her freedom we are wedded, 
i therefore appeal to you all to continue demonstrating that solidarity 
and unity that you have so admirably manifested before. I know that 
you will now and always continue to do so. Remember our strength 
IS our unity and -our life is for our country. 

A confirmatory ••order-'* will ^beppsent- out as soon as arrangements 
with the ‘^‘Nipponese are complete. * In the event of my being separated 
YOU before such*i*an"*ordcrl*is issued.^’the dissolution ‘will take 
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place automatically and immediately. Also at the same time the re- 
signation of all the members of the LN. A. and their release from all 
obligations and undertakings to me and the I.N.A. will be taken for 
granted. 

India hrst and India last. Long live India ! 

(Sd.) MOHAN SINGH, 
G.O.C., I.N.A. 

On the morning of the 29th December, 1942, Gen. Mohan Singh 
was called to the office of the Iwakuro Kikan, Mount Pleasant, on 
the telephone. The General went there accompanied by his Secretary 
Lt. Iqbal. Besides some Japanese officers, Sri Rash Behari Bose and 
his Secretary Sri B.K. Das were already there. As soon as General 
Mohan Singh arrive!. Col. Iwakuro produced before him a letter 
containing certain conditions under which the General would have to 
work with the I.N.A.. When the General refused to abide by those 
conditions, he was shown another letter signed by Rash Behari Bose 
dismissing him from the post of G.O.C., I.N.A. Gen. Mohan Singh was 
then taken to a sea-side bungalow and kept there under detention for 
two months. He was afterwards removed to a near-by island and kept 
there till the end of December, 1943. Later he wms taken to Sumatra 
and detained in that island till the surrender of the Japanese. He 
surrendered to the British and was brought to Pearl Hell Jail Singapore, 
where treatment meted out to him in the beginning was most barbaric. 
He was brought to Delhi on Nov. 28, 1945. He v/as first kept in the 
Red Fort. Later on he was removed to Kabul Line Delhi Cantt., 
from where he was released uncoditionally on May, 4, 1946. 

After the arrest of General Mohan Singh begins a most pathetic 
and heart-rending chapter in the history of the Indian National Army, 
The I.N.A. had been dissolved and the Japanese wanted to form it 
again. A vast majority of them stood by their brave General. There 
was a trial of strengths between the Japanese and these faithful, 
' patriotic soldiers. It was this test that proved to the Japanese, that 
Indians could not be exploited and when it was a question of their 
country’s honour, they could give proof of being alive. The Japanese 
were a ruthless barbarous people. It required a lot of guts to say 
‘No’ to them. And in those darkest hours nearly ten thousand of 
them — the cream of the I.N.A. — ^had the courage to give a heroic stand 
and say ‘No’ to the Japanese, knowing full well that they were courting 
certain death. Those dauntless heroes had to pay dearly for the stand 
they had taken to keep the honour and prestige of their motherland. 
They were sent by the Japanese to New Guinea, Java, Sumatra and 
other South-East Asiatic Islands. They had to work there as slaves, 
were poorly fed and had to undergo untold sufferrings. More than 
five thousand of these young men lost their lives for the sacred cause 
unheard and unwept. It was their sacrifice that made the Japanese 
respect Indians and give a free hand afterwards to Netaji Subhas. 
All glory to these martyrs — the brave sons of India! Their sacrifices 
would be written in letters of gold in the future history of India. 

Before closing this chapter, we may well stop to ponder over the 
unfortunate happenings of this period — happenings which were res- 
■ ponsible for so much suffering and torture. The reader has studied the 
conflict of the two parties — rather two schools of thought. It will be 
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better not to apportion blame; perhaps it could not be avoided. 
But we cannot help paying a tribute to General Mohan Singh. His 
is the most glorious part in the Freedom Movement of India. We 
have already refered to his statesmanship, his courage, fearlessness and 
his ready wit. His sense of partiotism, bravery, sacrihce and his love 
for his men deserve our best admiration. India may well feel proud of 
her sons like him. 


CHAPTER XII 

SRI RASH BEHARI BOSE AS DICTATOR 
1— The Chaos 

After the arrest of General Mohan Singh and some other 
Army officers a state of chaos and confusion prevailed. The Indian 
National Army had been dissolved by the General and attempts to 
revive it by Sri R.B. Bose only met with partial success. The civilian 
element of the League had also many complaints about its working. 
The vacancies on the Council of Action had not been filled up! 
The Japanese Govt, had not made any formal declaration, clarifying 
in full the policy of Japan towards India. On the other hand, they 
were frequently interfering in the affairs of the League. The Iwakuru 
Kikan had established direct contact with minor workers and members 
of the League, thus undermining its discipline, prestige and strength. 
It had also organized an Indian Youth Movement. It wag thought that 
third-rate persons, who were puppets of the Japanese and were 
in their pay had come to the forefront. The real Independence Move- 
ment had receded in the background. 

In the critical discussions of early Dec. 1942, Sri N. Raghwan 
President of the I.I.L. Malaya Branch, had called an emergency meet- 
ing of the state Branch Presidents. This meeting was held at Penang 
on the 8th and 9th Dec. and after hearing Sri Raghwan in detail 
decided unanimously that the movement should be carried on and 
complete support be given to Sri R.B. Bose, President Council of 
Action, but he be requested to secure a clarification of all matters bv 
Tokyo Govt, at the earliest possible date and any further forward move 
shoTild be decided only after such clarification. In spite of this decision 
signs of internal disintegration, as a result of doubts and difficulties 
were not wanting. The following letter submitted to the President 
Council of Action by the President and members of the Territorial 
Committee Malaya, would throw some light on the situation prevailing 
af this period and the concern and uneasiness of the sponsors of tht 
Movement over its impending failure : 

’ Syonan, 21st February, 1943 . 

The Ptasiaesttg . 

Cwndl of Aetion, 

Indian Independence League, 

%onah. . ‘ 

SlSr.^ 

TUT,i members of the 'Territorial Commirte*l 

M Jwa. have the honour to »nd v„„ the eecomMSinJ 
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dedded upon , by ; iis.,;a.t our sittkigs in 'Penang 'from. IStli, 'to, 2ist ■ 
February 1943. , 

The matters raised in this Memorandum have been those troubling 
us for some time past and considered by us very carefully and in 
detail at our said sittings. In presenting this Memorandum to you we 
would like, lest we should be misunderstood, to make our position 
clear. Most of us are persons who have been engaged in originating 
anl organising the^Iiiiian Lidepeiidence League Movement in this part of 
East Asia ever since December, 1941« It is indeed a matter of pain 
to us that even after more than a jeai of working, we are still jn 
the stage of evolving understandings on^ principles, instead of working 
on details. It is a matter of personal faith and conviction to us that 
the Indian Independence Movement should be worked to a complete 
success. With this object in view we have been striving hard in spite 
of difficulties, but we have at present ^ come to a stage when we find 
that our objective will not be achieved, if some of the present tendencies 
are not checked in time, and the .Movement galvanised into fresh 
activity by creating internal unity and confidence and also by secur- 
ing a full, whole-hearted and correct assistance and co-operation from 
the Iwakuro Kikan and other Japanese authorities. It is with this end 
in view that we are forwarding to you this Memorandum. 

We hope that we shall not be considered as mere critics, light- 
hearted or intentionally attempting to sabotage a Movement which 
we believe in, in the service of which we have sacrificed our time 
and energy, and for the furtherance of which we stand committed. 
In fact, to one and all of us this Movement^ is one of life and 
deatk We therefore request you ^most respectfully to give this, our 
Memorandum, your closest attention and consideration and to secure 
for us a satisfactory solution of the various doubts and difficulties 
raised therein. We regret that in spite of repeated attempts by us we 

mot have the privilege of your presence and advice at our sittings. 

We hope we have put in only important matters on which we 
cannot make compromises without compromising our principles and our 
conscience. It is our belief that in solution of our difficulties and 
the establishment of complete confidence in mutual relations, lies the 
resucitation and future expansion of this great Movement, and it is 
in that conaection we have definitely come to the conclusion that we shall 
have to stand down and let the Branch be run by others if there cannot 
be any change for the better, any change resulting in the solution of 
our difficulties and the prevention of future problems -of similar nature. 

We hope that you will make every effort to help us, and pray 
that your efforts will be crowned with success. If unsuccessful, we 
regret we shall have ao other option except to tender our own resignations. 

Yours in service, 

N* Raghavan* President, Malaya Branch; S« C. Goho, Member, 

^ Ex. Council; M.R. Lukshumeyah, Member Ex. Council; John A, ^ Thivy, 
President, Perak Branch, J.N. Bhaduri; Palayil Gopi; D.K. Majumdar; 
K. P. K* Menon; G. Maganlal ; O. A. R. Arunachalm Chettiar; M. K. 
Ramapffandran; N.K. M,enon; S.N.K. Nagappa, 
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Sumniary of Memorandum 

1. A formal and solemn declaration from the Japanese Government 
clarifying its policy towards India at the earliest. 

2. There should be full co-operation and co-ordination between the 
civilian and the military sides of the Movement. They should be educated 
to feel as one. 

3. In the matter of recognition of the I. N. A, the civilian members 
of the i. I. L. should be consulted and their help should be accepted in 
the matter of expansion of the I. N. A. from amongst surplus volunteers 
and prisoners of war. 

4. The department of information and publicity work should be 
left entirely in the hands of the Malaya branch of L I. L., with such advice 
as may be found necessary of the Iwakuru Kikan. 

5. No parties, other than the accredited leaders of the League 
should receive the conhdence of the Japanese and made use of for- work in 
connection with India and Indians. 

6. Vacancies in the Council of Action be filled up at the earliest 
opportunity. 

7. Generous assistance should be given to the Malaya Branch of the 
1. 1. L. by the Japanese in the solution of its local difficulties and problems 
such as education, wages, toddy, labour employment and ecnomic existence 
and development. 

8. It was the agreed policy of the Kikan to take no direct action in 
matters connected with the Indian community except when asked for by 
the League. Therefore the attempt to organize an Indian Youth Movement 
by the Kikan should be stopped. 

9. In order to secure unity among Indians, stringent action should be 
taken against those Indians, who are guilty or reasonably suspected of acti- 
vities that are bound to injure Indian unity, Indo-Japanese friendship and 
other vital objects of this Movement and eflfectivc assistance should be 
given by all Japanese authorities in the pursuit of this policy. 

10. Similar assistance should be given by the Japanese to the League 
regarding the collection of donations from the Indian community. Those 
who are hostile to the Movement or are showing only lip-sympathy should 
be made to pay. 

11. In order to secure more efficient and more united working and 
success in the common objectives we have in view (a) there should be more 
of mutual confidence between the Japanese side and the Indian side ; (b) 
that'the Indian Independence Movement should not even appear to have 
been influenced, run or directed by any one other than Indians ; (c) that 
there should be a perfect understanding by the Indian Independence 
League of Japan’s exact policy towards India and the methods and means of 
worMng out that policy and that for such understanding the Japanese side 
dp give us effective co-operation ; (d) that the principal men of action 
should be taken into confidence with reference to Japan’s plans in 
advising and assisting the Movement for securing its objective ; (e) with 
regard to any Japanese action concerning Indians, this Movemept 
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should be taken into confidence ; (£V that before taking any military action 
against the British in India there should be mutual consultations ana cr.s- 

cussions between the Indi3.iii leaders vitally, .interested' in -tne Move merit, 

and the Japanese advisers and experts as partners in common enterprise. 

12. No further forward move is to be made, until the conditions 
specified above are fulfilled. 

13. If satisfactory solution of these difficulties and problems is not 
possible, all the members of the Territorial Committee and Presidents of 
various branches would resign. 

This ultimatum- did not have the desired effect. Sri Rash Behari 
Bose got -it into -his head that -some persons ironted to break up 
the Movement and he must frustrate their move. He thought that he 
would be able to remedy all the difficulties by contacting the 
Japanese High Command at Tokyo. So he bega^to ^be 

obstacles. Sri Raghavan was forced to resign. Dr. M. K. Lukshumejah 
SuSeded Urn as Presidant of the Malaya .branch. Other 
resi^^n as they thought that their resignations would give tacaities to the 
jrpa^ese to put peopk of their own choice on the committee ^and make 
anti-nationalistic propaganda through such a body. Headquarters o the 
1. 1 were transferred from Bangkok to Singapore, which was to be the 
base for future operations. 

2. The Flame is Kept Burning. 

Sri Rash Behari Bose re-organize J the loTian National Army under 
r f- Pnl T K Bhonsle who was appointed Director of M.litdiy huieau. 
L Cd.M.iSwas mad^ the'^Commaniar of the Army. It^a.ning 
Centres were opened at Singapore, Kuala Lumpui and Rangoon and Col. 
eSo Qadir was put in charge of these. Intensive propaganda was carried 
on in the civil po^ilation as well as the Indian Army (Prisoners of War) 
by lectures, pamphlets, newspapers and -broadcasts. 

Sri Rash Bshari Bose had virtually become a dictator. No wonder 
that could not achieve much. Circumstances were such that he was helpless. 
The Japanese were at that time at the height of their power. It was not 
Dossible to get justice from them. Mr. Bose was looking for ffie opportune 
timr His country men in the Far East, not realizing his helplessness, were 
throwing stones at him. but it goes to his credit that he did not let the 
movement die, in spite of obstacles and setbacks and was able to hand over 
f-r, ■Krt>iaii Subhas Chandra Bose a foundation, on which he built a grand 
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physically. It was to increase the physical pressure against the British war 
effort that Mahatama Gandhi recently risked his very life. The collapse 
of the British war-effort would have meant the retreat of the Anglo- 
American forces now in contact with the Japanese forces on the Indian 
border. The extent to which the British forces retire is the extent to 
which the Japanese forces advance ; and that contact cannot be broken till 
one side is defeated. What is obvious to us, is obvious to the Indian 
National Congress. The Congress has considered the consequences and 
the choice. 

The safeguards and assurances made for which we asked in June 1942. 
are therefore now not necessary. Our job is only to convert the potential 
strength of the Congress into an actuality and help the Congress in estab- 
lishing a National Government. The League is not a State, but only the 
begetter of a State. The future constitution of India as well as the rela- 
tion of the Indian National Government with Japan will be decided by the 
Congress itself. 

In the past we have followed a system of collective responsibility 
and elections similar to that adopted by the Congress in peace-time to 
wrest political control by a process of evolution. But now our object is 
revolution. In the past the resignation of a member or members had 
resulted in the dislocation to certain extent of vital departments, Civil or 
Military. This may be tolerated in peace-time, but never in time of war. 
My immediate concern is to maintain the League as a fighting organisation. 
The following interim plan has, therefore, been drawn up to put 
the League on a war footing. 

1, Introduction; Freedom cannot be won only by having a longing 
for it. The success of each Branch of the Indian Independence League 
will be judged from the number of young men it can educate and train as 
potential fighting men for the independence of India. The League 
Branches, therefore, have three main functions : (1) The political awak- 
ening of the masses with a view to producing a body of patriots with a 
revolutionary spirit. (2) To obtain the financial and moral support of all 
those who cannot take active part in the Movement. (3) To undertake 
due share of social uplift and relief work without getting involved in local 
administrative problems. To give concrete shape to item No. 1, a Youth 
Section will be started immediately. A Women’s Section with its own 
President is to be started wherever practicable. A movement for boys 
and girls under 17 should also be started. In all Indian Schools Hindus- 
tani should be taught as primary language. National Anthem (Bande 
Mataram) and other patriotic songs shall be sung and significance of daily 
saluting of the National Flag taught. The body of spirited young people 
so produced will help in the other activities of the League. 

2. Naujawan Section (Youh Section), 18 to 30 years; The object 
is to train Indian youths in East Asia to (1) become revolutionary 
soliders in the .fight for India’s independence and (2) to behave as 
free citizens who yrith their example will foster the spirit of indepen- 
dence among the inhabitents of occupied territories. It is suggested 
that where the Vice-Presidents of the local Branches are willing to serve 
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the National cause actively, they themselves may take over the Youth 
Section, otherwise suitable young men shall be appointed by the 
Presidents concerned. 


3. Syllabus: The following is issued as guide. Time table and 
periods of training will, of course, vary according to the facilities in 
each centre. 


(i) Weapon Training,-— Rifle, Pistol, Grenade, Tommy "Gun ; A.R.P.; 
Hygiene Meetings ; Singing of Indian National Anthem : Hoisting of 
Indian National Flag ; Bicycle trips to (places 30 or 40 miles away; 
Cooking own food; Entertainment — ^National and Social Dramas. 

(ii) Physical Training — Labour, building of wooden bridges, swimmii^, 
digging slit trenches, rowing, games. 

(iii) Education — ^Teaching of Hindustani, significance of the War of 
Greater East Asia, Geography, Topography, maps with special reference 
to India, weak points in British War organisation, and civil administra- 
tion in India. History of British aggression in India, study of lives of 
Congress leaders. 

(iv) National Discipline — Obey before you command. Spirit of sacrifice. 
Building of Character, Self-reliance, Right Uving, Right thinking, Spiritual 
training. Love for country and elders. Ordinary Military Discipline, 
Punctuality, 

(v) National Culture — Common manners and customs. Army salute, 
Common food. 

(vi) Uniform — Khaki shirt and shorts. Khaki Gandhi Cap with 
double fold. Tricolour rectangle 3" x on-the left arm. 

4. Organisation: Unit of 10 = a Section ; 4 Section = a Platoon; 
4 Platoons = a Company; 5 Companies = a Battalion; 3 Battalions = 
a Regiment; 3 Regiments = a Formation. For the present each Branch 
should aim at a maximum of one Company at the discretion 
of the Territorial President. The . training will be the entire 
responsibility of the League Branch and should be carried out 
on the most economical lines, e.g., those who cam afford should be 
encouraged to meet their own expenses. The Naujawan Section is a 
pQpyl^ inovement run on the lines of the Boy Scout hdovement. 
Owing to a shortage of Khaki clotii. uniforms may be difficult to 
obtain, but work should nevertheless begin at once. A tour of inspec- 
tion will be arranged by this Headquarters during the month of April, 
liocal Presidents will be informed of the programme of the tour, so 
tiMtCthey can put their requirements, if any, to the touring party. 

5. Training Centres for Youth Wrarkers: (a) Azad School, 
Syonam An experimental school for training 50 youth workers ^1 
be started at Syonan with effect from- the^lSth April, 1943. The first 
course will last two months, at the end of which these trained workers 
will be available for posting to the Naujawan Section of the various 
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Branches, (b) Swaraj Youths Training Institute, Rangoon: The Burma 
Branch is running its own centre at Rangoon on the lines of the Azad 
School, Svonan. (c) Bharat Youth Training Centre, Kuala Lumpur : 
Provides spiritual and military training to selected young men of the 
Youth Sections from ail Branches in East Asia. At present 961 youths 
are under training and will be ready for disposal by the end of June, 1943. 

The present scheme for actual military training is for 10,000 
volunteers to be trained by the end of this year. In view of the 
limited training staff that can be spared by the In. iian National Army 
and the expenditure involved, not more than 5,000 youths can be 
trained at one time. If accommodation is available, the Kuala Lumpur 
Centre will be expanded to accomodate these o,000. Otherwise, more 
centres will be opened to accommodate that number. 

The following approximate quota should be kept ready by the 
middle of June;— Thailand 1,000, Burma 1,000, Malaya 1,000, Hongkong 
and Shanghai 1,000, .Borneo and Sumatra 1,000, and Java, Philippines, 
Celebes 1,000— total 6,000. All will not be absorbed in the I.N.A. Some 
will go to schools such as the Oificers Training School or the Civil 
Administration School, while others will go back as fully trained m- 
.structors ior training the youths in each territory in East Asia. The 
names of trained personnel will be put on the list of reserve volunteers 
!tp be called up when required. Territorial Branches will please 
inform this Headquarters of the number of youths likely to be forth- 
coming during 1943. Pocket money at the rate of S dollars per hgad 
,will be given to all those undergoing training at the above centres. 

4— SINGAPORE CONFERENCE. 


To get a constitutional sanctity for his actions, Sri Rash Behari 
Bose convened another Conference of Indians in East Asia. It was 
held at Singapore from the 27th to 30th April 1943. Some extracts 
from his Presidential address would show how zealous he was to put 
the League on war footing and how averse he was to “ lengthy arguments 
and unnecessary discussions:” 

“It is with mingled feelings of joy and regret that we are meeting 
to-day to discuss ways and means for the liberation of our Mother- 
land. This is the third time within a short period of one year that 
we are meeting for one and the same purpose. 

I used the words “feelings of joy and regret” — ^joy because our 
; .enemy is being consistently defeated by the Imperial Nippon forces 
and thus the British chain of Imperialism which is strangling India is 
being weakened daily and our hopes of independence are brightening; 
regret, jbe<;au^e the actions of some of my colleagues have *maj"red 
temporarily the speedy progress of our Movement. But with the help 
of Almighty God .all, the difficulties have been overcome, the whole 
Movement has" bein ' rejuvqna'te^^ placed on a more solid ground than 
; hitherto. :^nd . B jean ..assure you that if I , continue to receive your Ifull 
jSttp,port,,a^ CQ;^perafl<?:g,, our success, is at hand. ., , 

Before "stnf fhi?tliei!'1[ shall repeat my words o of, warraag iiniiich 
I gave in the very opening chapter of my speech at the Bangkok Con- 
ference. I wish to reiterate the same words, as I hope that it will not be 
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necessary for us to meet again before the liberation of India, I said 
if I have obeyed your command and taken this chair 
of my knowledge of the intricacies of the pro blenjs that may 
I have been prompted to do so by my great faith in 
desire to put your heads togeher and to come to useful 
much of your time on unnecessary discus- 
prompted by the experience of the Tokyo 
„ — - vords of warning but, despite all that, the 

:he deliberations of the Bangkok Conference is well known 
dy the shortcomings of the last Conference, it has 
to call you the representatives of difi'erent 
and also the representatives of the Indian 
put our heads together once again and work 
hould be very short and effective in our organisa- 
of the Movement. It is a time for action and 
so 'you must avoid all lengthy arguments and jugglery of 
Before working out a plan you must remember two points, (a) 

expect only what can conveniently 
s ours and (b) we are pre- 
so the constitution should be as 


thus : However, 
in spiti 
confront me, 
your sincere 

decisions without wasting 
sions and arguments. I was 
Conference to give these 
result of tL_ — 
to you. To re mi 
been necessary for me 
territories in East Asia 
National Army. Let ui 
out a plan which s 
tion and the progress 
not words 
words 

that Japan is at war and we can 
be given to us because their needs are above 
paring to get into action very soon, A. 
brief and simple as possible. 

I appeal to you my friends who have come to participate in 
■ th is Conference, to divorce all party feelings, suspicions an 1 preju lices 
and make every effort, so that when you c include your session, you 
have a most effective an! workable plan of action for Indian freedom, 

, so -that we can start our work immediately after this Conference and 
«march ahead. 

I hope you have realised the shortcomings of the last two Con- 
ferences and will keep aside all old and complicated ideas which are 
notiling more than mere obstacles in the progress of this revolu- 
ifionaify movement and will work out a simple and straightforward 
plan' which wilMeave no room for future disturbance. 

This is a revolution and there is an international conflagration 
all round us and I know^ you will all agree there is no time for dis- 
cussion and argument. So I advise you once again to sit down and 
create something which will revolutionize the whole Movement. 
The masses are itching for action but our existing constitution is so 
cumbersome anl impracticable that we cannot move an inch. All plans 
should be made on pie basis of self-sufficiency because;. this is our 
Movement and the major part of it should be workable by us.' ' 

In the name of four-hundred million starving In-lians^for whom Sou 
have pledged to lay down your life, I appeal to yott once again to 
create the atmosphere of brotherhood, trust each other and have 
mutual understanding for this common end of ours. Your plan of 
action should be such that, as far as possible, only full time wprkCrs 
fjcould be permitted function— people who will be ready, to make deci- 
■ 'sions day and night and from day to day, people who should be 
ready to serve anywhere and in any capacity, people who will be 
ready to bear all personal mconveniences of sleeping.ton rthe groupd, 
going without food, and, travelling on foot or travelling by whatever 
conveyance may be available. 
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Every League Branch should be so constructed and organized 
that every worker from the Chairman downwards should as far as possible, 
be a full time self-sacrificing person who should be prepared to bear 
all hardships and should be prepared to work in the firing line when 
called upon to do so. Every League official should try to undergo 
a complete course of military training. May God help you in your efforts!” 

Major General Iwakuro also attended the Conference and explained 
the Japanese side of the matter. But his speech, far from inspiring 
any confidence, was more of a threat. He wanted the 1. 1. L. and 
I. N. A. to be managed by only such people, who believed in the 
sincerity of Japan. He considered all others as elements of hostile 
nature and wanted to treat them accordingly. 

The most important resolutions passed at the Conference were : 

(1) That the Indian National Army is the Army of the Indian 
Independence League and all officers and men of the I.N.A. as well 
as all members of I.I.L. shall owe allegiance to the League. 

(2) That the entire Indian Independence Movement be placed on 
a war footing immediately and that the constitution of the 1. 1. L. 
be so altered as to enable it to discharge its vital war duties with 
the utmost speed and efficiency. 

Accordingly the written constitution passed at the Bangkok Con- 
ference was amended. The most outstanding feature of the new con- 
stitution was that the President was invested with almost dictatorial 
powers, including the right to nominate his own successor, the power 
to alter, amend or rescind any previous decisions made by him, including 
any decision arrived at in this Conference and general control over 
all the branches of -the I. I. L. and I. N. A. He was empowered to 
deal with all the matters, not provided for by this Conference. 

But the President did not get much time to work out these 
decisions, as he left for Tokyo early in June to have discussions with 
the high Japanese officials and get the clarification of some matters. 
He had also learnt that Sri Subhas Chandra Bose was coming to the Far 
East and he went to Tokyo to bring him back to'Malaya. He returned early 
in July, with Sri Subhas Chandra Bose and entrusted all the work to him. 

4. Fifth Columnist and Sabotage activities. 

From the very start of theSMovement. there was some talk of infil- 
tration into India and doing secret propaganda. In the first Singapore 
Conference March 9, 1942, it was decided to leave this work to experts. 
After this we do not hear anything about it in the proceedings of the India 
Independence League. 

It seems that most of this work had been taken over by the Japanese 
themselves. Sri Raghwan started*the Swarajya institute in Penang in the 
spacious building of Ftee School Greenland. It imparted Military and 
Fifth Columnist training to the civilians. About 100 young men joined 
the institute, which was under the charge of Col . Alaggapan, Five 
Officers of the I, N. A. were appointed for the Military Training, one of 
them being Col. Sangha. 
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During the crisis of Dec. 1942, the Japanese decided to send these 
■ youngmen to-India, for sabotage work. Sri Raghavan came to know of this 
beforehand and warned them not to move, without the knowledge of 
the Council of Action. Nevertheless some of them were sent and remain 
untraced up to this time, Sri Raghawan closed the Swarajya Institute 
as a protest against the high-handed action of the Japanese. This was 
also a factor in accentrating the gulf between the 1. N. A, and the 1 

Japanese. 



There were some other revolutionaries, who were working directly 
under tfie guidance of the Japanese for the above purpose. From the outset 
they had not associated themselves with the Indian Independence League 
and were connected with the Japanese Kikan. Most prominent of these 
was Baba Usman Khan, who had as his assistants Baba Bannerj'i at 
Rangoon and Master Chopra at Penang. Later, after leaving the Swarajya 
Institute.'CoI. Saniha also formed a similar party at Batui’Farangi. Panjabi 
Youths, mostly Sikhs joined this Movement. They were given training in 
receiving and sending wireless messages and doing underground work. 

After the arrival of Netaji Subh as Chandra Bose, he took over all 
these sections under his control. Some of these men were sent to India as 
spies through submarines or parachutes to contact Indian revolutionaries 
at home and to foster anti-British feelings in the Country. Most of them 
came into the hands of the British, were tried and sentenced to death or 
long imprisonments. Sri S. L. Mosamdar Chittagon; Sri T. P. Kumarn 
Nayyar Malabar, Sri Ramu Never Ramnad (Madras). There were three or 
four batches of such spies. Comrade Zahur Ahmad, Sheikhupura, Mr. 
Mohd. Atta, S. Ajaib Singh, Amritsar; S. Mohinder Singh and perhaps a 
dozen more were executed in 1943. Ten of these undergoing sentences of 
40 years each were recently (Nov. 5, 1946) released from the Punjab Jails 
They are: — 

(1) Col. S.N, Chopra, Hafizabad. (2) Lt. Kanwal Singh ’Hissar. (3) Lt. 
Kartar Singh Charsada. (4) Lt. Ram Dulare. (5) Lt. Bhagwat Gautam 
Gorakhpur. (6) Lt. Sohan Singh Lahore. (7) Lt. Sadhu Singh Amritsar. 
(8) Lt. Ganga Singh of Nangal Gam, Amritsar. (9) Lt. Sham Lai Pandey 
Meerut. (10) Lt. Ardheshwar Roy Gorakhpur. 

After the arrest of General Mohan Singh, Col. Gilani also came to 
Penang, with a handful of his men and joined these activities. He took 
over the icommand of a school for training I. N. A. ‘propagandists for in- 
filtration into India. About a dozen of his men were sent to India by 
a submarine. Immediately on landing India, they handed themselves 
•yover to British authorities aad gave very useful information to them. 

Before ’concluding this chapter, we may do well to sum up the 
relations of the Japanese to the Independence Movement. The fact ‘is 
that the Japanese were never sincere in their intentions towards Indians. 
They wanted to exploit the Indian Independence Movement and the 
Indian National Army for their own purpose. They did not allow the 
I. N. A. to grow an J 'did equip it with sufficient arms or ammunition. 
They issued guns to the ;I. N. A. without any optical or mechanical 
instruments, without which it was not possible to fire these guns with 



anv rIeSTee of accuracy. Tanks and armoured cars, supplied to the 
L N.A., were fit only for ceremonial parades and propaganda photographs. 
It seems that they were afraid of making the I. N. A too powerful. 

The real intentions of the Japanese were to use the Indian soldiers 
for propaganda work and as spies. They were also used to make up the 
deficiency of the Japanese soldiers and to defend various islands for 

Tamnese And even in performing these duties, then Indian soldiers 
a ^ot role. The Japanese divided them into groups of 
S or ten and placed them directly under the command of the 
Japanese oficer. The treatment meted out to these men, in some cases 
was harsh and brutal. 

General Mohan Singh wanted that the .Indian prisoners-cf-war 
«ho had not joined the 1. N A. should be treated well, and should be 
W under his command. The Japanese refused to agree to these 
demands and employed some of the prisoners-of- war as labourers m 
vaSaus islands. Their treatment was most inhuman and barbaric in 
most cases. 

Even after the arrest of General Mohan Singh, the Japanese did 
not nive up their game of exploitation. They set up a counter organi- 
ratioB dalled the Indian Youth Movemant and startca training centres 
for the civilians under the superv.sion of Japanese offacers. These camps 










Netaji Subhash Chandra Bose 

Supreme Commandar of Indian National Army 


Kadam kadam barhaye ja. Khushi ke geet gaye ja. 
Y eh zindgi hai Qaom ki, Tu Qaom pe lutaye ja. 
Tu Sher-i Hind age barh, Marne se tu kabhi na dar 
Falak talak utha ke sar, Joshe Vatan barhaye ja. 
Himmat teri barhti rahe, Khuda teri sunta rahe. 
Jo samne tere chareh, Tu khak men milaye ja. 
Chalo Dilli pukar ke, Qaomi nishan sambhal ke, 
Lai Qile par garb ke, Lahraye ja, Lehraye ja. 
Yeh Zindgi hai Qaom kl, 

Tu Qaom pe lutaye ja. 
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By YpNE NOGUCHI 
Tfantlated by himself from the Japanese 


“Delhi, Delhi, to Delhi.” 

The fighting array beats its wings ; 

The bugles begin to cry. _ 

ThQ wild V j ^ 

The cannons send up their sacrifice-fire, — 

Oh, the heroes the crusaders to win liberty, they goto the front! 
They know a n^lA-feast of yietory is waiting behind. 

And their hunger will be filled at last ; 

They know their own history have now to begin. 


“Delhi, Delhi, to Delhi ” 

Krishna bids them to burn in lore of the mother-land. 
Patting a holy fee on their own souls. 

The glory of many thousand years comes to life again, 
And will create over the Ganges a rainbow-bridge. 

Lo, the snowy citadels of Himalayan peaks 

Drive back law-breakers, forbids them not to invade again 

The depthless water of the Bengal gulf 

Gets graves ready and waits for their coming. 


“Delhi, Delhi, to Delhi !’’ 

The war-cry rings through India’s whole land ; 
People’s blood boils and seethes. 

Making en arched squall of anger, 

T?hat will never fail to ruin the enemy’s camp. 
Lo, the anti-British war-men go in majestic line,- 
The onumders to tidce liberty % force are they ! 
Ah, what epemy can defy Heav^''s will f 
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CHAPTER t 

THE MAN OF THE HOUR 

The ladiaa Independence Movement was marching slowly on, but all 
realized that the progress was not satisfactory or encouraging in any way. 
The lack of a leader, who could inspire confidence and infuse fresh life and 
vigour in the movement, was being keenly felt. Neither the Japanese nor 
the Indians could put up with these half-hearted measures ; something 
active had to be done to achieve India’s Independence. The plunge had to 
be taken and a man had to be found, who could shoulder the responsi bility 
of taking the plunge and bringing it to a successful close. That man was 
Sriyut Subhash Chandra Bose— -the great Indian patriot and revolutionary 
leader, who had once been the President of the Indian National Congress 
and was the accredited leader of its left wing — ^the Forward Block. 

Sjt. Subhash Chandra Bose had left his home at Calcutta early in 
January 1941, disguised as a Pathan and reached Berlin via Peshawar, Kabul 
and Russia. As early as March 1942 he was mentioned as a likely person 
to lead the struggle. ' In the Conference held at Singapore on March 9, 
1942, Swami Satyananda Puri had proposed that Sjt. Bose be requested 
to lead the Independence Movement. But at that time the delegates were 
mainly concerned with the Tokyo Conference. 

The Reception Committee of the Indian Independence Conference 
Bangkok had invited Sjt. Bose to participate in the conference and he had 
sent a congratulatory message expressing his inability to come. Majority 
of the delegates to the conference wanted that he should be declared formal 
leader of the Movement and should guide its activities from Berlin. But for 
obvious reasons of lack of communication, and the difficulties in Sjt, Bose’s 
coming to East Asia, the matter was not pressed and _ the conference merely 
passed a resolutio.i requesting him to come to East Asia and appealing to the 
Imperial Government of Japan to obtain facilities for this purpose. 

For obvious reasons, the Japanese I Government was not very keen in 
obliging the Indians in this matter. They would better not take any risks 
and carry on with Sri Rash Behari Bose. 

But the arrest of General Mohan Singh on 29th December 1942 and the 
subseqmmt dissolution of Indian National Ajmy was followed by great pessi- 
mism. The strength and solidarity of the Movement had been broken. 
Dissentions prevailed in the Indian Independence I<eague and the Army. 
The Japanese felt that there was lack of willing co-operation from the 
general Indian public, whose faith on them had been shattered. The Japan 
Government was also feeling difficulties in the matter of administration. 

Under the circumstances, there was no other way of keeping up the 
Movement except by bringing Sjt. Bose to East Asia and the Japan Government 
set to it in right earnest Of course difficulties of safe conveyance were there, 
mad it took a long time before he could reach East Asia. The submarine 
carrying him from Germany touched the shores, at Penang on the first week 
of June 1948. There were rumours in Malaya of his being, seen in .Penang 
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EB'd responsible Japanese officers there, confirmed the news that Sjt. ■ Bose 
was nearinist Japan. ■ Two weeks later, it was officially revealed by the Japan 
Government (on the 18th June 1943) that Sri Siibhash Chandara Bose had 
arrived In Tokyo from Berlin. It was reported that he had called on General 
Tojo — the Premier of Japan — on June 14, and received his assurance of 
Japan’s friendship and support for the freedom struggle, which he was called 
upon io lead. 

Sri Subhash Bose’s arrival in japan was an epoch-making event. This 
thrilling news electrified the entire Greater East Asia and infused a new hope 
and greater enthusiasm in the sponsors of the Indian Independence Movement 
and the entire Indian community in East Asia. The Man of the Hour had 
appeared on the scene ! 


CHAPTER 11 


SUBHASH BOSE IN JAPAN 


You know that I have always been an optimist. Nevertheless. 
1 must say that the response that I have received has exceeded mv 
fondest expectations I can only say in reply that I am proud of you. 
Since the outbreak of war in Europe and East Asia I have been saving 
repeatedly that we Indian people, could not have wished or even dreamt of 
a better combination of circumstances for helping us achieve our liberty. 

helping us in this way, our task automatically 

Tvfic // w been otherwise 
This fact should futher strengthen our self-confidence and optimism and 
hearten us considerably m the fight that lies ahead of us. lam overjoyed 

winning freedom. 

The.lmam work lies at home. It is but natural that they should bear the 
brunt of the burden and they have been doing so already. But, at the ggmp 

bving at the present time-Ss 
contribute his due share towards 

iwe miai victoiry# - ■ - . 


Sjt. Subhash Chandara Bose started his activities just after his arrival 
in Japan, He saw General Tojo on June i4, interviewed the press and 
addressed a series of appeals to India. He broadcast the following address 
to his countrymen in East Asia on the 18th June 1943 


While I am in Tokyo, I desire to address a few words to you, and I have 
no doubt that you will give them due consideration. In the first place I 
desire to thank you most heartily for the warm and enthusiastic welcome 
that you have given me on the occasion of my public appearance in East 
Asia, and for the assurance you have given me of your wholehearted support 
to our efforts to liberate our dear Motherland. I feel overwhelmed at this 
manifestation of your burning patriotism and spirit of sacrifice. I have 
received numerous telegraphic, telephonic and postal messages from you 
direct, while other messages I have read in the press and ail these messages 
have given me great joy and satisfaction. 
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lam convinced that, India cpaot hope to be free until Indians living' 
abroad perform their duty in this momentous world-crisis. . Owing to the 
fact that the Tripartite ^Powers have been giving their fullest support to 
Indian independence, it is comparatively easy for Indians living in an Axis 
country or in countries controlled by the Axis powers to play their part in 
the national struggle. Consequently, among Indians who are now abroad, 
I expect, Indians living in Axis conntiies or in countries controlled by the 
Axis powers, will render maximum service to the motherland. Here in East 
Asia you have seen yourself how deep is the interest in, and sympathy for, 
Indian independence. The readiness of the Imperial Nippon Government 
and nation to render any assistance in our national struggle, we may need, 
has lightened our task to a considerable degree. Consequently, there can be 
no possible excuse why any Indian in East Asia should not*^ put Ms whole 
might in the present struggle, 

But though the Axis powers in general, and Nippon in particular, are 
prepared to help us at any time and have been actually doing so already, 
the task of liberating India is ours, and ours alone. That responsibility we 
shall not cast on anybody else because that would be against our national 
honour. Moreover, we have no right to ask for or expect help from any 
quarter until we ourselves have first of ail done our very utmost. Our 
sisters and brothers at home have been doing their very best in the circum- 
stances in which they have been placed. But the enemy is ruthless and 
desperate and he is armed to the teeth. Against such a brutal foe, no amount 
of civil disobedience, or sabotage, or revolutionary terrorism can be of any 
avail. If, therefore, we want to expel British power from India, we have 
to fight the enemy with his own weapons. The enemy has already drawn 
the sword — he must therefore be fought with the sword. 

But it is not possible for our countrymen at home to organize an armed 
revolution and to fight the British army of occupation with modern arms. 
This task must therefore devolve on Indians living abroad— and particularly 
on Indians living in East Asia. Friends ! If you compare the historv of 
our national struggle with the histories and struggles in other parts of the 
world, you will realize we in India have up till now lacked one thing 
and one thing alone. We lack an organization whereby we can meet 
force with force. It is our task to supply this one want and thereby 
eliminate once and for all the only drawback in our national struggle, 

I therefore desire that all able-*:odied Indians living in East Asia should 
volunteer to fight with me for the liberation of our Motherland. 

This is our supreme task and duty, before which no other type of 
service counts for much. All those countrymen of mine who are prepared 
to fight for the liberation of India will please get in touch with me at once, 
directly or through their local organizations. I am confident that with the 
help of my countrymen in East Asia, 1 shah be able to organize such a gigan- 


1* 1 /ws T liA-vf* for S' loQff'tiwio connected 

to offer yon my cordial greetings, sin.ee 1 iiav s 

witli jonroalism in my own. country. . 

You may be wondering what has brought me to this part of the world 

and at such a time. 

For manv long years, British jails in India and Burma had been my 
resideSe ythe fLtthattodaylam standing before you m the^ heart 

S Nfepon instead of sitting idly in a prison house m India is symbolic of the 
new movement that is now sweeping over my epuntry. 

It was in accordance with the will of my countrymp that I left home 
and homeland more than two years ago and whatever I had done since then 
was also in accordance with their will. 

During the last World War our leaders had been bluffed and deceived 
by the^^ily British politicians. That was why we took the vow more than 
20 years ago never again to he deceived by them. 

For more than 20 years my generation had striven for freed^om 
eagerly awaited the hour that has now struck— the hour that is for the Indian 

people, the dawn of freedom. 

We know very well, such opportunity will not come again for another 

hundred years and we are therefore determined to make the fullest use of it. 

Gentlemen ! We have so often heard of war that is being waged for 
the freedom of democracy. But you can very well imagine what my country- 
men think of those Powers that talk of freedom and democracy and deny 
the same to one-fifth of the human race~the Powers that reply to the demand 
for liberty by terror and brutality and by the massacre of unaimed men^ 
women and children. British Imperialism meant for India moral deg* 
radation, cultural ruin, economic impoverishment and political enslavement. 

Is it any wonder, therefore, that the Indian people have at last solemnly 
resolved to end the British yoke ? The present world conflict means for the 
Indian people the struggle between the forces that want to maintain the 
status quo and those that are determined to overthrow it. 

Can any one blame us if in such conflict our sympathy lies with those, 
Powers that stand for the change— for the New Order? And when these 
Powers support our demand for freedom it is but natural that sympathy for 
them should deepen into enthusiastic support. 

The Tripartite Powers have rendered the greatest help to Indian’s 
struggle by waging war against our eternal foe. And they have earned our 
lasting gratitude by offering us not only sympathy but active support and 
assistance. 

Nevertheless, it is our duty to pay for our liberty with our own blood. 
The freedom that we shdl win, through our sacrifice and exertions, we shall 
be able to preserve with our own strength. 

We, therefore, feel strongly that we should actively participate in the 
war against our common foe. 

The enemy that has drawn the sword, must be fought with the sword. 
Civil disobedience must develop into armed struggle. And only when the 
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In'diaii people' receive of fire' on a large scale, will they qualify 

for their freed oui ^ 


Broadcast Address of Sri Bose from Tokyo oo Jaae 21^ 1943. 


Countrymen and Friends ! ' Since ’ 1 spoke ■ to you last, no Important 
change has taken place In the general war situation. In the Western theatre, 
the Anglo-American forces have scored a success, and" the fighting in North 
Africa has come to an end. . Anglo-Americans ■ have followed this up by 
occupying certain islands in the Mediterranean. 

^ But' to usj Indians, what is of primary importance is not what is happen- 

ing at Tunis, TImbuctoo, or in Lampedusa or, Alaska, but what is happening 
inside Ind,ia and across our .frontier. ■, 


According to these friends, all that the Congress had to do was to hold 
on till the British Government was compelled to make the first advance. 


What is of primary importance ' to - us'' is ' that the much advertised 
reconquest of Burma has ended in a shameful ■ retreat ; ■ -the Nip^.mn army - is 
standing on our eastern frontier ; and the Government of. Nippon , through 
its worthy Prime Minister, Genera! Tojo, has ■repeatedly declared its fullest 
support to the Indian Independence,' and -its firm resolve to see that the 
Anglo-American forces and influence are expelled from India ; and lastly, the 
Nipponese, Prime Minister has ' offered active . assistance towards the Indian 
revolutionaries in their struggle for complete national independence. 


. What is also of obvious importance to India is the uprooting of British 
Imperialism in our country. 


You know, as well as I do, that when this war broke out, some of our 
friends thought that the British Government would soon find itself in serious 
difficulties and that it would naturally be constrained to sue for peace with 
the Party that controlled the Cabinets in the majority of Provinces in British 
India. 


A year passed by, but there was no evidence of any change of heart on 
the part of the British tyrants. Then these friends decided to exert mild 
pressure on the British Government in an effort to bring about 
a compromise. In this, steps were taken, but no tangible results 
followed. 


Even the fall of Singapore, the greatest disaster in British military 
history, according to Mr. Winston Churchill and Mr, Roosevelt,^ and the loss 
of Burma, could not bring about any appreciable change. British Imperialism 
remains inexorable. Men may come and men may go, empires may come 
and empires may go, but British Imperialism goes on for ever — that is what 
our rulers continue to think. 


You may call it lack of statesmanship or political bankruptcy, or mid- 
summer madness. But this midsummer madness has its own explanation. 

The British Empire has grown out of India, The British people know, 
no matter to which political party they belong, that they need to reap all the 
resources of India. To them the Empire today means India. They are now 
fighting madder to preserve that Etnpire. The cost of recognising^ India’s 
independence might amount to winning 'the war, but losii^ the Empire, 





Consequently, no matter what fate besets Britain ^during the cimrse of 
this war, tte Englishman will endeavour to the very last to keep his Empire, 

that is, to hold on tO ' ladia. 

Therefore, if I may speak frankly, I would say that it is not a midsum- 
mer madness that the British politicians refuse to recognise India s indepen- 
dence though they are in a terrible plight ; it is midsummer madness that we 
should expect tha‘ Englishman to give up his Empire voluntarily . 

There is another factor that is against the British Imperialists. 

As the Foreign Minister of Germany said the other day, the British 
Empire had been losing one part of territory to uts enemies and another part 
to its friends during the course of the present war. Moreover, in his trantic 
endeavour to maintain the Empire, John Bull is now bleeding himself 

wbitc, rnakingf up tb.6 colossal loss by exploiting IndiSi more ruthlessly witli 

the war effort. 

Therefore, according to imperialistic logic, whatever may be the out- 
come of this war, it would be their endeavour to retain that hard grip 
over India, 

Consequently, no Indian should ever cherish the illusion that one day 
England will be induced to recognise India’s independence. 

But that is not to say that British politicians will never again compro- 
mise with India. 

Another attempt at compromise may be made at anytime whether 
under pressure of a failing military situation, or in order to placate the liberal 
elements in England and America. But what I want to point out is that 
by compromise the British politicians will never recognise India’s indepen* 
dence, but will only try to bluff the Indian people. 

Protracted negotiations are only planned to side track the campaign for 
independence and thereby undermine the national will, as they did between 
December 194<1 and April 1942. 

Negotiations which were carried on by Sir Stafford Cripps in India last 
year have done no harm to the British Government in any way. It only 
interrupted our struggle for freedom. 

Therefore, we should, once and for all, give up hope against any compro- 
mise with British Imperialism. Our independence admits of no compromise. 
Freedom is won only when the British and their allies quit India for good. 
And those who really want liberty must fight for it and pay for it with their 
own blood. 

Let us therefore carry on the fight for liberty, inside India and outside 
India, with all our strength and vigour. 

Let us continue the battle with unshakable faith till the day that, under 
the combined attack of our friends and allies and of ourselves, the Anglo- 
American Imperialism— the British Empire — will be broken up and out of its 
ashes India will once again emerge as an independent nation. 

In this struggle there is no going back, and there can be no faltering. 
We must march onward tilt'yi|story|^^^hiaved and freedom, won, 
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Broadcasl Address of S. C. Bose from' Tokyo, 
oiijene.24, 1943, 

Cotintrymen and Friends ! I want to deal in the first place with the 
meaning of this war, and the historical facts lying behind ; it. Well, this war 
is a clash between the forces that want to maintain ' status' quo in the world 
and the new forces that are determined to destroy it in order to usher in a 
new order. The former includes the Anglo-American imperialistic powers 
that have been masquerading under the ' cloak of freedom and democracy. 
Victory to these imperialistic imwers would ' mean the perpetuation of our 
servitude as well as the continued enslavement of many , other unfortunate 
nations. , 

Some of my countrymen have been expecting that^ under the pressure 
of an international crisis, the imperialistic ' powers like Britain might be 
induced to recognise the independece of enslaved countries like India, but all 
such expectations have been completely falsified. Likewise, all attempts 
previously made by some people to avoid war, and .somehow to arrive at a 
compromise between the two parties, have proved to be fruitless. . The result 
is the' present war, which is being fought to . a finish, and- there is every 
chance of its being a more prolonged struggle than the last World War. 

In this titanic confiiet our national interest clearly lies in allying our- 
selves with those young and virile nations, who are determined to over- 
throw the status quo and thereby give us a chance of winning our liberty. 


It should be fully evident that the Tripartite Powers by fighting 
our age-long enemy and inflicting terrible defeats on him, have been indirect- 
ly helping our national struggle to a remarkable degree. If our enemy had 
not been mortally wounded by these Powers, our task of achiev'iig liberty 
would have been a hundred times more difficult than what it is to-diy. We 
are grateful for this, but we are even mure grateful that the Tripartite Powers 
are not only content with giving us Indirect help, but have been offering 
active support and assistance in our fight for freedom. 


I know that there are some countrymen of mine who, having been 
brought up in English institutions and having been influenced by English 
propaganda, doubt the merits of the Tripartite Powers. Jf would ask those 
countrymen to put their if mt in me. For the powerful British Government that 
has persecuted me all my life and has imprisoned me eleven times^ has not been 
able to demoralise me. No power on earth can hope to do so. And if the wHy, 
cunning and resourceful British PoHiicians have failed to cajole and oorrupt 
rm^ nobody else can do so. 


In all the Axis countries I have visited, I have not only studied very 
closely the public opinion in regard to India, but I have also acquainted 
myself at first hand with the attitude and policy of the three Governments, 

Friends ! The latest declaration of Premier Tojo made at the Imperial 
Diet on 16th June, 1943, which I had the privilege of hearing personally, 
following my interview with him on 14th June, was absolutely clear and 
unequivocal In the course of that statement which will live in history for 
all time as an epoch-making declaration, His Excellency said : ** Japan is 
firmly resolved to extend aU means in order to help to expel and eliminate 
from India the Anglo-Saxon influences which the enemy, of Hie Incfiipi 
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people, and enable India to achieve full independerice in the true sense of the 
term/’ 

Friends 1 1 know that some anti- Axis people have been making efforts 
to mislead the Indian people by suggesting that it is unbelievable, that the 
Axis Powers should become' so generous as to support India’s demand for 
independence. But to 'me the attitude of every Axis Power is traditipnaUy 
both natural and easily' understandable. To-dayj, the Axis Powers , and India': 
have a common enemy, and therefore , a common interest and objective. , , \ 

■The, Axis powers must, in their own interest and ■ in order to ensure 
their own freedom and prosperity in the future, defeat and overthrow the 
' British Empire. ■ In order to achieve that aim they must ' expel Anglo-Amerlw ' 
can Powers and influence from India, and they must do this even if the 
Indian people preferred to remain under the British yoke. Knowing, how- 
ever, that the Indian people have been struggling fc r their freedom, the 
sympathy of the Axis Powers naturally goes out to them. 

Moreover, if India could achieve her national emancipation from the 
British Empire, it will be of advantage to the whole world including the 
Axis Powers. Reason and common sense should therefore easily comprehend 
why the Axis Pow-ers have adopted so friendly an attitude towards the Indian 
v Independence Movement; ■, 

Having been completely foiled in their anti- Axis and anti-Japanese 
propaganda, the Anglo-American Imperialists and their hirelings have fallen 
back on their last subterfuge. 

_ Referring to Premier Tojo’s repeated declarations, they have been say- 
ing that these declarations are the embodiment of policies intended to bluff 
f he gullible and credulous people. There is an old saying in Sanskrit which 
you &l\knovi—Atm(iwath Manyate Jagci/i— which means that a man would 
judge the world according to his own nature. Being hypocrites themselves 
these people think that everybody else is a hypocrite. ’ 

However, Premier Tojo has given the most effective and crushing re- 
ply to such vile propaganda by declaring to the whole world that before the 

end of the present year both Burma and the Philippines will have independ- 
ence in reality. I wonder what new arguments our enemies can possiblv 
invent tor their anti-Axis propaganda when this year is out. 

4 .U 4 . that towards the end of 1940, since I saw 

that Mahatma Gandhi had at long last launched civil disobedience campaign, 

1 felt that the honour and prestige of the Indian people had been vindicated, 
and It was necessary to plan the Indian revolution on a larger scale and in an 
effective manner m order to bring it to bear fruit. 

But for that it was necessary to have information on the international 
sitotion and to esteblish contact with the Axis Powers and to secure the 
active assistance of our countrymen abroad. 
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Secondly^ we know at first hand that, the Axis^'Powers in general^ and 
Japan in particnkrj are the best friends and allies that the Indian people now 
.have for their .struggle for freedom. 

Thirdly^ all Indians outside India who^are not living in countries directly 
under the control of our eiiemiesj have now been brought together into one 
well-built organisation. They are following closely developments inside 
India and on the other hand they , .are ■ keeping unimpeded contact with 
international events. 

They are making all possible preparations to bring at the right time 
the iiiaximuni assistance to you who have '.been carrying on this struggle at 
home in spite of internment, persecution and brutality. 

Friends 1 You may remember that T have' in the past assured you 
more than once that when the hour strikes, I, and many others like myself, 
will be by your side to share the glory of ' fighting and suffering side by side 
and to share with you the Joy of victory as well. 

The British Broadcasting CorpDratio.o, through its speaker Mr. Bren- 
wood, said that I did not have the slightest intention of fulfilling my 
pledge. I would like to tell them that my pledge, which had been given not 
to the B* B. C. but to my coiintrym,enj WOuid,..'be;redeemed to the fullness of 
time. 

Now 1 have taken the third step ' and T’ am ■ not far from the Indiaa 
frontier. No power on earth was '-able .to', hamper my movements since 
Jaiiupy 1941 ;^and no power on earth will be able to prevent my crossing the 
frontier once agahi in order to participate in the last phase of our 
natioiia! struggle. 

Countrymen and Friends I In coaciusion let me convey through you 
to our comrades in prison and in internment, my brotherly greetings. Tell 
them to . be of good cheer. They have up held the honour and prestige of our 
country. Through their sufferings, they have declared to the whole world 
that enslaved India is at war with Britain. 

I and all those who have been working outside India are proud of them*. 
Not a day passes without our paying humble homage to their noble martyr- 
dom, I assure them once again that their sufferings will not be in vain, 

India shall be free— and before long. And a free India will throw 
open the prison gates so that her worthy sons may step out of the ■darkness 
of the prison cells into the light of freedom, Joy and self-fulfilment. 

INQUILAB ZINDABAD I 
AZAD HIND ZINDABAD 1 


In all Hs statements and broadcasts from Tokyo, Subhash Chandra Bose 
stressed four main points ; — 

Firstly, that India’s freedom must be won fighting, that the civil dis- 
obedience movement must develop into an armed struggle, that the kuglo- 
Americans have drawn the sword, which must be met with the sword. 

Secondly, that the Britain would never, never grant the freedom <o# 
India ; and India must not fall in the traps that may be set by the craft^ 
British to sidetrack the independence movement. , a 



Thirdly, that the victory of Nippon and the Axis Powers in Europe is 
assured, that Anglo-Amoi'inan propaganda is meant solely to bolster up their 
domestic morale and to deceive India ; and that the defeat of ■ the Anglo- 
Americans is a certainty. 

Fourthly, that Nippon and the Axis Powers In Europe are India’s 
friends and allies ; that India must respond to the sincere offer of , all-out aid 
pledged by Nippon for India’s battle for independence ; that Nippon will 
fulfil her pledge of "Tull independence of India in the true sense of the term.” 


CHAPTER HI 


from Tokyo, that he was shortly coming to Malaya to lead the Indian, 
Independence Movement. The Indians were anxiously waiting for Minn 
The air was surcharged with emotion, when Sjt* Snbhash Chandra Bose, oe 
July 2, 1943, stepped off the plane from Tokyo at the Singapore Aerodrom 
and for the first time saw with his own eyes India’s Army of Liberation 
fAzad Hind Fauj) drawn up on the Courtyard to provide him with a gaurd 
of honour. Leaders of the Indian Independence Movement (I. I. League) 
and representatives of the Indian National Army had also assembled at the 
courtyard to accord him a right royal reception. They were all conscious 
that they were witnessing a historic event in India’s struggle for independ- 
ence. Sri Subhash Bose himself was overcome with emotion when he address- 
ed a few words to the Azad Hind FauJ (I, N. A.) and confessed to them that 
that day was a historic day in his life. He said to them, ""The only thing, 
that we have been lacking so far in our fight for independence, is armed 
force to fight against the British, You, patriotic warriors have proviced 
that armed force. Let us all march forward together, ready to lay down our 
lives and thus win the freedom of our Motherland.” The men of the 1. N, A. 
in reply gave their solemn pledge and assurance to SJt. S. C. Bose by giving 
him three resounding cheers. 

This was the first meeting between the Man of the Hour and the Army, 
which had been waiting for him. 

Two days later, on the 4th July 1943, Syt. Subhash Bose formally as- 
sumed the leadership of the Freedom Movement and became President of the 
Indian Independence League in East Asia. 

Remarkable scenes of patriotic fervour and enthusiasm were witnessed 
at the meeting of the Committee of Representatives of the Indian Independ- 
ence League in East Asia held in Syonan on July 4, when Sri Subhash 
Chandra Bose as,sum€d office as President of the League .in East Asia. From 
early morning large crowds, not minding the steady drizzle, thronged all ap- 
proaches to the Cathay Cinema, to catch a glimpse of their leader. Subhash 
Bose, ohj' arrival at the Cinema accompanied by Rash Behari Bose, was 
'peeked with thunderotis ^ ovation from the crowds. The Hinomaru (Rising 
'Ipdto National tricolour ffag adorned the dais. On 
into the, meeting hall, the whole assembly »>se up and 



greefced Mm witti cheers. From, .all parts of the hall^ cries of *'Siibhash 'Bose 
KrJai,”,*®Kash Behari Bose K.i Jai,” ‘^Mahatma Gandhi Ki Jal/' *"Maiilaaa 
Abul Kalami Azad Ki Jai,’’ a.nd" *'Pandit Jawaharial Nehra'.,Ki Jal” rent 
the air.' ' ■ ' 

The proceedings commenced with .the garlanding of the two leaders by 
girl stndeiits of the RamakrisIina'.'Mission. Miss S. N. Saraswathi delighted 
the gathering with the singing of Iiidi.a.n national ■ songs. The following 
message of congratulations from Premier Tojo was read 

*‘On the occasion of welcoming ■ the great leader SJt. Subhash Chandra 
Bose, the Indian Independence League in East ^ Asia holds a meeting of the 
Committee of Representatives of Indians in East. Asia at Syonan, which has 
l>een liberated from British bondage.' With this welcome to Subhash Bose, you 
are taking a long stride towards decisive action with renewed and grim 
determination to achieve India’s independence. 

**On this occasion, I extend my most sincere congratulations because it 
is a happy augury not only for India but for all East Asia also. Since the 
outbreak of the Greater East Asia War, the Imperial Japanese forces have 
annihilated the enemy wherever he was found, and, within a very short time, 
battered all the Anglo-American strategical points in this part of Asia. At 
the same time, the bonds of unity among "Japan, Manchukuo, China and 
Thailand have been strengthened, and they are irresistibly advancing towards 
the goal of the establishment of the sphere of co-prosperity in East Asia. 
With unshakable faith in ultimate victory and the triumph of justice, for 
which Japan is fighting, the accumulated wrongs and misdeeds of' the ^ British ' 
are going to be wiped out. Thus the brilliant dawn of Greater East .Asia -has 
arrived. This is the golden opportunity for India to liberate herself and 
such a rare opportunity will never occur again. 

“ With the outbreak of the Greater East Asia War, Indian nationalists 
in India rose against their British rul ;rs, and India has thus already attained 
spiritual independence. The British Empire, which is gasping for a last 
breath, will, in desperation, choose any means to put off the day of their 
impending doom, and America is also stretching its devilish hands towards 
India. In a situation like this, it is by no means an easy task for Indians 
to achieve India’s complete independence : but four hundred million Indians 
should unite into one solid body and win their own freedom and indepen- 
den ee with their own blood and toil. 

** The sincere wish of Japan for the fulfilment of India’s long cherished 
ambition of India for Indians ” has been proved beyond doubt by the 
repeated declarations of the Government of Nippon. Nippon is inflexibly 
determined to exhaust all her means to help India in achieving her indepen- 
dence which is the earnest desire of Indians. It is Japan’s sincere wish that 
the active movement for the achievement cifjpndia’s independence must be 
intensified both inside and outside India, and the Anglo-American forces must 
be driven out of every corner of India as early as possible. The world situa- 
tion is becoming more complicated, and taking advantage of this, the 
Anglo-American enemies will no doubt intensify their intrigues. Traditionally 
Nippon is a country which invariably keeps faith where friends trust each 
other, and so is India. 

‘ I sincerely wish that Indians will not he deceived by Auglo-Americsaii 
intrigues and miss the God -sent opportunity to win their freedom. I trust 
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that Indians, with firm faith in the Yictory of Japan, Germany and Italy, will 
fight for justice and righteousness shoulder to shoulder with m. 1 firmly be- 
lieve that this is the only way that Inclians can hasten, the glorious day of 
their freedom, and I sincerely wish them every success la their brave fight.'^ . 

Amidst wild cheers of. enthusiasm Shri Rash Behari Bose, the Father of 
the Indian Independence -Movement, in East Ask, rose to deliver liia Presi- 
dential Address, He said.;;;— 

It is indeed a great pleasure lor myself and to you all, that we meet to- 
day, so soon after our last conference In Syonan (Singapore). But, events 
are marching fast these - days and our Movement ■ for the sacred cause of 
Mother India has made enormous strides 'in the two months since our 
conference at the end of April, 19i3. ■ To-day, we are on the eve of the most 
vital, the most decisive, phase of our fight for the freedom of our Motherland. 
And I am confident that we are on the threshold of victory. 

It is now one and a half years since the Indian Independence Movement 
was organised in East Asia, For all practical purposes, that historic day, 
December 8, 1941, when Japan unsheathed the sword of righteousness to 
destroy the Anglo-American imperialism and to liberate the Asiatic nations 
from bondage, that historic day marked the inception of the Indian Indepen- 
dence Movement in its present form. You do not expect me, on this occasion, 
to review the progress of our Movement, to enumerate our efforts, our suc- 
cesses and our failures* You know, we started from scratch, with nothing 
but our indomitable spirit of service to our Motherland. But soon we found 
sincere friends and powerful allies and our Movement gathered strength, 
thanks to your efforts and co-operation, thanks to the patriotic fervour of 
Indians throughout East Asia. And our most sincere gratitude is due to our 
Japanese friends, the Government of Japan, the local Military Authorities in 
every part of East Asia and to the Japanese nation in general. 

As you all know very well, we have had our share of trials and 
tribulations* some trivia^ others serious. But thanks to your grim resolve 
in the battle for India’s freedom and to your patience and devotion to duty, 
our Movement survived all obstacles in its way and emerged with increased 
strength and ‘solidarity. To day, the In ian Independence League is 
an All East Asia Organization which is almost on a war footing. The League’s 
Branches throughout East Asia are functioning smoothly -and every Branch 
is contributing its share to the success of the great eveiit now ahead of us. 
Friends f I want to thank you from the very bottom of my heart for all the 
support, assistance, and co-operation extended to me by you and your 
colleagues, as well as by my compatriots throughout East Asia, in the fulfil- 
ment of the duties and responsibilities you have entrusted to me. 

Friends 1 I told you that we are now on the eve of a new phase of our 
fight for India’s independence. For decades, India has been struggling against 
British domination and exploitation. Thousands of Indian patriots have laid 
down their Ives in ,‘lhe cause of India’s freedom; and even at this very 
moment, aM‘ with Britain. ' Mahatma Gandhi our 

fevered leader,, has is a fight fo the finish.”’ . And^ with .the 

help of Almighty- , the .fight lyill he l^mshed with the glorious 
victory of India ami tie defeat 'of Indiana enemies^ the Angfo. 

Americans. ' . ^ ^ , 

Friends^! A casual glance at world events to-day will show ypu what I 
mearn Within India,, tie rev^oititiop has be^n gbiii| fpl 



nearly eleven months. The British boasted that. they would crush the revo- 
lution in no time l but they have failed and 'failed ■miserably in spite of all 
the ruthless terror and repression they unleashed on India’s freedom fighters. 
Beyond the frontiers of India, we Indians 'in East Asia are girding for ■ battle 
to supplement the efforts of Indian Nationalists at ■ home. And in support 
of us, for the assistance of India, we ha'.-e powerful allies, the Japanese, it 
was only the other day, while I was at Tokyo ; that Prime Minister General 
Hideki Tojo re-affirmed Japan’s pledge of all-out ■ aid' to India in the fight 
against the Anglo-American forces. And you . will ■remember that Premier 
Tojo also made the categorical declaration that it is Japan’s policy to assist 
India to attain full independence in the true ■sense of the term. 

Friends and Comrades in-Arms!" ; Now .■you- see why I am confident 
India’s victory is a certainty, as I- have told .you-, very often, the odds are 
in our favour — I mean in .India’s .favour— and ■ against our enemies, the 
Aoglo-American enemies of India.. This is our God-sent opportunity —an 
opportunity that we must take advantage of. For decades India fought 
Britain single-handed, but to day, India has powrerfui allies. Japan and her 
Axis partners in Europe are India’s friends and allies. India is wdth them 
in this war. The victory of the Axis Powers means the freedom of India 
the victory of the Anglo-Americans means the slavery of India for hundreds 
of years to come. Therefore, as Indians, our duty is clear. For the sake of 
India’s freedom, for the sake of justice and decency^ in this world, for tlie sake 
of a better order of human life and intercourse, we Indians must work and 
fight for the victory of Japan and the Axis powers. For, as I have just said, 
the victory of Japan and the Axis Powers means the victory of India, the 
freedom of four hundred million Indians^ the glory of Asia and a new order 
in this world. 

Friends ! When I left Syonan for Tokyo towards the end of May, I 
told you I would be back in about six weeks. I h^fre now. I want 
to thank the Administrative Committee of the Headquarters for the most 
efficient manner in which they carried on the work during my absence and I 
want to thank you ail for the warm reception you accorded me on my return* 

To-day we meet here just two days Rafter my return from Tokyo and 
naturally you would expect me to say something of what I saw and heard 
in Japan, Well, I was impressed by many things, that | saw and heard 
during my t»^f so|ourn in Japan. I was greatly impressed by the great 
sympathy for Indians cause, on the part of the entire Japanese fnation, from 
His Excellency the Premier down to the man in the street. The freedom of 
Indk is stressed on all sides and the entire Jappese nation is prepared ^to go 
all-out in helping India expel the Ang o-American enemies and to win the 
national independence. And you know for yourselves^ that ^ Japan is fully 
^nfident of her ability to help us crush thejAnglo-A^wericans in India. And 
as for the sincerity of Japan’s policy, we have before us the historic example 
of Burma which will be independent very soon, and that of the Philippines 
which will emerge as a free country within the course of this year, 

Friends! This is India’s golden^opportunity— an opportunity the like 
of which may never again occur. If we take this opportunity, we save 
our Motherland, we save the four hundred millions of our compatriots from; 
an alien tyranny that has been crushing them body and soul for over twd 
hundred years. On the other hand, if we miss this 'opportunity ; we betray 
our Motherland ; we- condemn our four'hundreJ million" brethren and* 
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future generations of India, to slavery for ever.: - Now : our 

opportunity ; now or never is India’s chance for freedom. , ' 

Friends and Conorades-in-Arms ! ' You might probably expect me to say 
something more of what I saw in Japan. Well, I saw in Japan a ; great and 
powerful nation in its grim resolve for victory. And remember what I told 
you just a little while ago ; Japan’s victory means India’s ■.freedom:, : India’s 
victory and glory. 

In Nippon I saw mighty forces at work, forging weapons of war, and 
assuring the victory of the Asiatic cause. The unity and determination of 
the people of Japan are marvellous ; their war efforts, at their zenith. 
Factories work day and .night, .turning, out w.arpianes, . tanks, ar.m's and 
ammunition. The huge factories and workshops which once carried on peace- 
time manufacture, are armament factories now, which means the entire 
industry of Japan is a war industry. The entire labour of the Japanese 
nation is now war labour. New docks and shipyards in various parts of 
Japan turn out warships and merchant vessels to further strengthen Japan’s 
invincible navy and intrepid merchant marine. Training of soldiers, officers 
and air men goes on throughout the country and millions of young men are 
joining the armed forces. And as for the food situation in Japan, I got 
exactly the same food that I got last year. There is plenty of rice, fish, meat 
and vegetables ; one and a half years of war has not in the least affected 
Japan’s food situation, thanks to the excellent planning and control by the 
Government, In one word, 1 found Japan united as one man, with no thought 
but of war and victory— the victory of the holy war of liberation, the 
victory that would mean freedom and prosperity for India and all Asia. 

Friends and Comrades-in-Arms ! You might now ask me what I did in 
Tokyo for our cause, what present 1 have brought for you. Well, I have 
brought for you this present (turning to Subhash), Sri jut Subhash Chandra 
Bose needs no introduction to you, to India or to the world. He symbolises 
all that is best, noblest, the most daring and the most dynamic in the youth 
of India, as an alLIndia Leader in the fight against British Imperialism, 
he stands in a class by himself. He is a brilliant leader and an uncompromis- 
ing fighter. He has dedicated his life to the cause of Mother India and he 
richly deserves the name of “Deshsevak Subhas”. Eleven times he has been 












Before he commenced his address, Rjt. Subhash Chandra Bose paid a 
well- deserved tribute to the retiring President in Hindustani which was 
translated into Tamil. It was indeed a touching scene. Subhash Bose 

said : — • 

“During and before the last Great War, people in India knew Mm (the 
rctifiiig President) very well, but the present generation may have forgotten 
Mm His marvellous serviees at the risk nf hi$ life during the last war for 


You;know I have dedicated my life, , in - my .own. humble, way, to .the; 
cause of our , sacred Motherland. ■ Tlia.t is my ■ life- mission. And 'as loii,g as 
there is breath .ill' my body, I shall be the soldier that I have always been— 
the soldier in the. battle for Mother India’s freedom.- Andj'of course, | ahall. 
not spare myself in, giving Mm all that- I can give Mm. — ^whole-hearted co- 
operation, assistance and advice in the battle that is now ahead of us. 

Friends and Comrades-ln-arms ! 'The greatest mo,ment in our lives has 
come.' 'We -are on ^ eve of the ■ most decisive ■ phase of our campaign; 
happy and auspicious way in which events are taking shape. ■ So, my friends ! 
have faith in God, have faith in yourselves,' have faith in our friends and 
allies, have faith in their victory which is India’s victory as well, and be 
ready to plunge yourself into the battle— the battle that will lead our sacred 
Motherland to freedom, victory and glory. ■/ 


Inquilab Zindabad ! '. Azud. Hindustan Zindabad I 


Deafening cheers filled the air as Rash Behari Bose announced the 
appointment of “Deshsevak” Subhash Chandra Bose as President of the 
Indian Independence League in^ East Asia. ' Sri Rash . Behari Bose’s address 
was translated into Tamil by Lt.-Col. S. A. Alagappan. 


In a stirring address welcoming Srijut Subhash Chandra Bose, Sri J. A* 
TMvy, Chairman of the Malaya Branch of the Indian Independence League, 
reaffirmed the pledge of all Indians in Malaya to serve India and the Indian 
Independence Movement to their fullest capacity, even at the risk of their 
lives. He said : “We will, by our action, show our implicit faith and trust 
in you" as our Leader”. ■ 

Lt. Col. J. K. Bhonsle, Director, Military Bureau, made a speech in 
Hindustani welcoming the new President, on behalf of the army. He said : 
‘«We welcome you on behalf of the Army and assure you of unswerving alle- 
giance and steadfast loyality to the cause of India’s freedom.” 


“To us you are a new hope. Your arrival has instilled a new spirit 
among our soldiers. So far, we had an ideal and a cause to fight for, now 
we have a leader who will inspire and guld' us successfully to the achievement 
of our goal. 


“We are ready and pledged to our Motherland. ^ We only await your 
orders. You are our leader ; we have placed our destinies and the destiny 
of India in your hands. When you think the opportune time to strike has 
come, on your orders we shall march forward. 


“Ours shall be a grim but a glorious fight, -I- am sure— nay certain— 
our soldiers will give a good account of themselves. We will meet the enemy, 
in the field and destroy him there and rid the sacred Bharat Mata from the 
evil influences of Anglo-American imperialism t jt ever.” 



liberation of India ^ are not only fresh in our memories but are ^ also in the 
records of the British Imperialists.’^" 

Subhash Bose asked the retiring President to ' continue; his 'activities in '• 
the League as the President’s. Supreme Adviser and to : guide him in 
leading this Movement.', 

Subhas Bose' then delivered the following address 

Mr. Rash Behari Bose and representatives of the Indian Independence 
Movement ill East Asia".!. ■■ 

I thank you from the bottom of my heart for the honour you have done 
me, by appointing me to the leadership of the Indian Independence Movement 
, in East Asia ^ accept this responsibility, but' I do so with a feeling of 
extreme humility and I pray that God may grant me strength to fulfil my 
duty, to the entire satisfaction of my countrymen at home and abroad. 

If you were to hear my experience— at home and abroad -since the out- 
break of the present ',var, you would feel, as I do, that the hand of Provlden- 
ce has been protecting us from harm and has been guiding our efforts along 
the path leading to victory and freedom. This has increased my ODtimism 

aad self-confidence a hundredfold ^ 

. time has no'w come for freedom-loving Indians to act. 

Action m a war-crisis demands, above all, military discipline, as well as un- 
• *^^**'® *®y®**'y cause. I. therefore, call upon you, all my countrymen 

m East Asia, to line up in one solid phalanx under one leadership and 

“e fight that is ahead of us. I am confident that you will 

I am glad to tell you that the momentous step taken to-day serves to 
unite in a common bond, not only the patriotic Indians in East Asia, but 
patriotic Indians all over the world as well. I have to-day the confidence 

and support of all freedom-loving Indians abroad, who are actively workinff 
ior the emancipation of our Motherland. Even Indians now"^ livin« in 
enemy countries, where they are unable to work actively for India’s 

freedom, are morally with us in the work that we are doing. Within my 

knowledge, this IS the first time in recent history that Indians living abroad 
have been united in one organisation, for the attainment of one common goal. 

What is perhaps even more remarkable is that patriotic Indians abroad 
complete harmony with their countrymen at home. I have 
pubhcty declared several times that, when I left home and Homeland in 
1941, on an important mission, it was in accordance with the will of Ihe vast 
countiyraen Since then, despite all the restrictions imposed 
by the Cjl B — that is, the Secret Service— I have remained in constant 
touch with my countrymen at home. To-day, I can go so far as to inform 
during the last twelve months, a large number of our representatives 
have ^en sent to India from outside, from all directions. Some of them 
have been captured and shot— for which we shall, in due time, exact full 

according to 

i ^ satisfactorily. Thus, patriotic Indians 

abroad have been working as genuine trustees of the freedom-fighters at 
home. I can assure everybody once again that whatever we have done up 
till now or may do m future, has been, and will be, for the freedom of India 

A° ® aitfier against the interest of India or 

will iMSt be w accordamc® truth the trill of oth |>eople. 
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I shall now cleat with the qaesti^'.ai'as to- how we eaii. win ,our ■.liberty.' 
Some of my friends at home liad lioped, at one time, that- at the,, press'ii.re of 
an mteriiatioiial crisis, the British ..Government would, ' In .its '.own, , interest, 
accede to liidia's demand for independence,"' These friends must h<we been 
disillusioned by now, because it is transparently clear that both during and 
after the War the British Government intends to exploit India more rutlilesS’- 
ly than ever before. That is why Field Marshal Lord Wavell Is being sent 
as Yiceroy and Governor-General I have noticed that certain circles at 
home are* extremely dissatisfied over this ■■appointment and they would have 
probably preferred a maii like Lord ■' Halifax as Viceroy, but I do not 
share their view. For me, the appointment of Bleirl Marshal Lord 
Wavell as Viceroy is a prophetic event— <a"- writing on the wall This ever* 
retreating ' ommanderJn-Chief is destined . to be the last Viceroy of India. 
Moreover, the military, political and economic exploitation of India which he 
is bound to intensify, will further embitter the Indian masses and thereby 
strengthen the gathering forces of revolution.. 

But though India is ill for a period of military dictatorship under the 
new Viceroy, ' I anticipate, .nevertheless, that la future another attempt at 
a compromise w^ith India wilt be made. This attempt will be nothing more 
than a bluff or a hoax— and our country-men at home should be prepared in 
advances to see through it — as they did., when Sir Stafford Cripps offerd empty 
promises to India in April, 1942." Mr. Winston Churchill, the supreme re- 
presentative of the British people, recently gave an indication of his mental- 
ity when he told the Lord Mayor of London 4hat he did not like even the 
expression ^'British Commonwealth’’, prefe.rring the expression ■‘■‘British 
Empire” instead. The last Imperialist P.rime Minister of England will, no 
doubt, do his very best to preserve -.that .Empire and any offer that he will 
make to the Indian people will be only, for- the purpose of deceiving them. 
But tlieie is no sense in even thinking, of a' compromise with an Empire that 
will soon disappear from the face of the earth. 

Those of you who have stud '.led the- history of freedom-movements in 
other lands-— -as 1 have done —must have observed that for the . achievement 
of -independence, two conditions are . essential firstly, -a favourable interna- 
tional situation and, s condly, necessary sacrifice and effort. The first con- 
dition has been already fiiifllled. If India had to figlit single-handed with 
the British Empire, our task %srou!d have been exceedingly difiSeult. The 
Tripartite Powers are determined to carry on the war, until Anglo-American 
Imperialism is overthrown. 

Friends ! For more than two years I have been c nstantly travelling with 
a view to studying the war- situation at first-hand. From this study, I am 
convinced that, however long this war may last, there can be but one out- 
come — namely, the complete victory of the Tripartite powers and their allies. 
I am not blind to the many difficulties that have to be overcome ' l>6fore 
Anglo-American Imperialism could be defeated. I am also aware that in a 
long war, temporary ups and downs are unavoidable and that, at the presfsnt 
moment, the’ AnglolAmerican Powers are enjoying a temporary advantage 
in certain unimportant theatres of war. But the general war-situation-^, aild 
the strategic position in particular -remains greatly advantageous to the 
Tripartite Powers, and you will see that, as the days roll by, the Auglo- 
American Powers will have to suffer one defeat after another. 

The British Empire, in spite of all its power and might, has been seekhtg 
and obtaining help from ev. ry possible quarter. It is therefore but 


ttiat we, too, should look out for sympathy and assistance wherever ft is 
available. Moreover, every freedom. movement in lilstory has had to seek 
some help or other from abroad, before it could achieve success. : The logic 
of events, in the present case, has made the Tripartite Powers ^ our natural 
allies and there is nothing wrong if we accept their 'sympathy, or ^ .even ' their 
help, should we need it. 

I know that some of my countrymen, who are under the iniuence of 
British propaganda, doubt the - sincerity of the Tripartite Powers in their 
attitude towards India. But eommomsense should tell them that it is the 
most natural thing for the enemies of British Imperialism to support India’s 
demand for liberty. Moreover, with the exception of England a free India 
will be an advantage to the whole world, including the Tripartite Powers. • • 

Japan’s attitude towards Burma and the Philippines will be the most 
convincing proof of her sincerity and good faith. But apart from this, as a 
normal human being, I see no reason why I should have any doubt or mis- 
trust with regard of Japan’s intentions. Japan was the first Asiatic Power 
to successfully resist foreign aggression—and Japan knows, more than any 
other Asiatic power, that, so long as the enslaved Asiatic nations are not 
emaneijpated; no Asiatic nation can feel completely safe from the menace of 
aggression, Moreover, there is .in Japan, to-day, what one might call an 
Asiatic consciousness, which manifests itself in a desire to help other Asiatic 
nations to achieve their liberation. This is a unique development which 
affords a golden opportunity to all enslaved nations in Asia to emancipate 
themselves and set up a new order based on freedom, justice and morality. 

If anybody has still any doubt in his mind on this point, I should ask 
Mm to place his trust in me. My loyalty is to India and to India alone and 
not even our enemies will have the audacity to urge that I am capable of 
betraying my country. And as I said in Tokyo the other day, if the British 
Government could not demoralise me after persecuting me all my life, nobody 
else can do so. And if cunning British politicians could neither cajole nor 
deceive me, no one else can hope to do so. 

Every Indian should realise that the victory of the Anglo-American 
Powers will mean for India continued enslavement and more ruthless expioi. 
tation Our only hope of freedom is therefore in a Tripartite victory. 
But we should so conduct our own struggle that an Axis victory may simul- 
taneously bring us our liberty. 

Friends ! We have now the most favourable international situation 
and the most happy combination of circumstances. Consequently, all that 
is needed for winning freedom is sufficient effort and sacrifice. Our record 
in this connection is by no means unsatisfactory. You may remember that 
in May last year after the departure of Sir Stafford Cripps from India and 
,^^e3»etiy 85 years after the outbreak of our first war of independence, I 
"declared that our national struggle was entering upon a most significant 
pha'ae. Since'' then, we have passed many a milestone on our onward march-— 
the most important of these being the intensification of the Civil Disobedience 
■ Movement' and' -' the ^ of sabotage ^ activities ' after" the'"" arrest 

Mahatma GandM ih August last. In the history of Indians struggle, 
August 1042 will therefore, remain an unforgettable landmark, indicating 
the psychological transition from passive to active resistance. Not content 
with a civil disotedimee campaign, the Indian people are now morally pre- 
par^ to employ other means few achieving their liberation. 
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The time has, therefore, come to pass on to the next stage of our 
CHmpaign. All organisations, whether inside or outside, must now transform 
themselves into a disciplined fighting organisation under one leadership. The 
aim and purpose of this organisation should be to take up arms against 
British Imperialism, when the time is ripe and the signal is given. In order 
to mobilise all our forces effectively, I intend organising a Provisional Govern- 
ment of Free India. It will be the task of this Provisional Government to 
lead the Indian Revolution to a successful conclusion. To this end, the 
Provisional Government will have to prepare the Indian people — ^inside and 
outside India— for an armed struggle irhieh will be the culmination of all our 
national efforts since 1-83. When the r. volution succeeds and Anglo-Ameri- 
can Imperialism is expelled from India, the task of the Provisional Govern- 
ment will be over. It will then make room for a permanent Government to 
be set up inside India, in accordance with the will of the Indian people. 

When all our preparations for the last struggle are complete, it will be 
possible to bring the Indian struggle into line with the common strugsle of the 
Tripartite Powers against the common foe. By participating in this “common 
fight, we shall be qualifying for our freedom. By shedding our blood in a 
sacred cause, we shall be paying the price of liberty and, at the same time, 
we shall be laying the only enduring foundation for our national unity. And 
last but not least, by winning freedom through our own efforts and sacrifi e 
we shall be acquiring the strength whereby we shall preserve our liberty for 
all time. 

Friends ! In conclu-ion, I thank you once again from the bottom of my 
heart for tne confidence you have reposed in me and for the assurance of 
unflinching support that you have given me. I warn you that, though we are 
absolutely sure of our final victory we can never afford to under-estimate the 
enemy and we should even be prepared for temporary setbacks. We have a 
grim fight ahead of us— for the enemy is at once powerful, unscrupulous and 
ruthless In this final march to freedom you will have to face hunger, thirst, 
privation, forced mar . hes and death. Only when you pass this test, will free- 
dom be yours. I am confident that you will do so and thereby bring free- 
dom and prosperity to your ensh ved and impoverished land. 

Inquilab Zindabad ! Azad Hind Zindabad I 

AS the President of the Indian Independence League in East Asia Srijut 
Subhash Chandra Bose took the salute at a parade of the Indian National 
Army on the ground opposite the Singapore Municipal Offices on July 5 . 
Representative detachments of the Indian Nation^ Army took up thdir 
positions on the ground an hour before the parade was due. Looking smart 
and agile in his khaki military uniform, Srijut Subhash Chandra Bose, 
accompanied by I. N. A- bodyguard, arrived at the Parade punctually at 
10-80 a.m., where upon the troops presented arms and the bugle sounded. 
The President then ascended the steps of the rostrum and from ^here 
surveyed the serried ranks of the warriors who had sworn to sacrifice the^r 
lives in the fight for India’s freedom. . 

lied by the Chiefs of the Indian National Army and acemnpanied by 
Srijut Rash Behari Bose, his Supreme Adviser, Srijut Subash Chandra ' Bose 
ipapected the Army, after which he returned to the rostrum and delivered! a 
stirring message to the officers and men of the Armyj Thunderous shoi^j of ; 
“inqUab Ziridabad” “Azad-Hind Zindabad” « Mahatma Gandhi ki Jai” aB^ 



•‘Subhash Chandra Bose ki Jai” punctuated his address. The President 
said : 


Soldiers of India’s Army of Liberation and my Comrades, 

^ To-day isthe proudest day of my life. To-day it has pleased Providence 
to give me the unique privilege and honour of announcing to the whole world 
that India’s Army of Liberation has come into being. This Army has now 
been drawn up in military formation on the battlefield of Singapore, which 
was once the bulwark of the Brtish Empire This is not only the Army that wdll 
emancipate India from the British yoke, it is also the Army that will, here- 
after, create the future national army of Free India, Every Indian must feel 
proud that this Army— his own Army— has been organis'ed entirely under 
Indian leadership and that when the historic moment arrives under Indian 
leadership it will go to battle. 

There are people who thought at one time that the Empire, on which 
thesu did not set, was an everlasting Empire. No such thought ever 
troubled me. History has taught me that every empire has its inevitable 
decline and collapse. Moreover, I had seen with my own eves, cities and 
fortresses that were once the bulwark, but which became the* graveyards of 
by-gone Empires. But standing to-day on the graveyard of the" British 
Empire, even a child is convinced that the almighty British Emnire is 
already a thing of the past. ^ 

When France declared war on Germany in 1989 and the campaign 
^gan, there was but one cry which rose from the lips of German soldiers “To 
Pans, to Pans. When the brave soldiers of Nippon set out on their march 

their lips 

eX '■ My soldiers! Let your battle 
« 7® ^ Mow many of us will individually survive this 

iTwif Sfonft’ ^ ultimate- 

ly win and our task will not end until our surviving heroes hold the victory- 

PontTof » Kid 

Throughout my pnblie career, I have always felt that, though India is 
otherwise ripe for independence in every way, she has lacked one thing • 
f liberation. George Washington of America could 

te ItalT berausp Garibaldi could libera- 

because he had his armed volunteers behind him. It is your nrivil- 

e^ and to be the first to come forward and oiganise India’s National 

TU h removed the last obstacle in our path to free - 

P™”’ ‘I-' ‘1» pIo»er,-_tb. VMgLd-m Th 

th- ® task to perform. With 

p«ltoei3tt arm of task the 

our national defence on fucr^n 
wr.:hi?itory. shall wedose out fteedom. 

'etetM- and, liv^^ up- to 'the' 

always'’ fMifc- 


are always prepared to sacrifice their li¥es, are mviocible. If you, too, want 
to be invincible engrave these three ideals' in the innermost core of your 
hearts. A tme soldier needs both m'llitary and:spiritual training. You must — 
all of you — so train yourselves and your Co''mrades that every soldier will have 
unbounded conhdence in himsdlwill be conscious 'of being irarnensciy superior 
to the enemy, will be fearless of death and. will have sufficient initiative to 
act on his own in any critical situation, - . should ; the need arise. During the 
course of the present war. you have seen wit-h your . own eyes what wonders, 
scientific training, coupled with courage,- fearlessness and dynamism, can 
achieve. Learn all that you can from this-.example and build up for Mother 
India an absolutely first class modern arm.y. 

To those of you who are officers, -I should like to say that your responsi- 
bility is a heavy one. Though the responsibility of an officer in every army 
in this world is indeed great, it is far greater 'in ^your case. Because of our 
political enslavement, we have no tradition like 'that of Mukden, Port Arthur 
OF Sedan to Inspire us. We ha%^e to unlearn some of the things that the British 
taught us and we have to learn much that they did not teach. Nevertheless, 
I am confident that you will rise to the occasion and fulfil the task that your 
countrymen have thrown on your brave shoulders. ■ Remember always \liat 
officers can make or unmake any army. Remember, too, that the British 
tiave suffered defeats on so many fronts, largely because of worthless officers. 
And remember also that out of your ranks will be born the future General 
Staff of the Army of Free India. 

To all of you I should like to say that in the course of this war, you 
will have to acquire the experience and achieve the success which alone, can 
build up a national tradition for our army in future. An army that has no 
tradition of courage, fearlessness and invincibility cannot hold its own in a 
struggle with a powerful enemy. 

Comrades ! You have voluntarily accepted a mission that is the nobb 
est that the human mind can conceive of. For the fulfilment of .such a 
missio.n, no sacrifice is too great— not even the sacrifice- of. one’s life..- -..You ^arc 
to-day the custodians of India’s national honour and the embodiment of 
India’s hopes and aspirations. So conduct yourselves that your countrymen 
may bless you and posterity may be proud of you. 

I have said that to-day is the proudest day of my life. For an enslaved 
people, there can be no greater pride, no higher ’honour, than to be the first 
soldier in the army of liberation. But this honour carries with it a corres- 
ponding responsibility and I am deeply conscious of it. I assure you that 
I shall be with you in darkness and in sunshine, in sorrow and in joy, in 
suffering and in victory. For the present. I can offer you nothing except 
hunger, thirst, privation, forced marches and death. But if you follow me 
in life and in death— as I am confident you will-— I shall lead you to victory 
and freedom. It does not matter who among us will live to see India free. 
It is enough that India shall be free and that we shall give our all to make 
her free. May God now bless our Army and grant us victory in the coming 
fight ! 

Inquilab ZIndabad ! Azad Hind Zindabad ! 

After the address, the President took the salute at the march past that 
followed. The procession of Tndia’saoldiers^of freedom was fled by a'- long 
line of mechanised units, proudly flying the Indian .N^t-kmal Triaoli||r| 
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Indian National Army 
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tWMeBfc ship of; Indiao lodep 
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^ose alter assuming the 
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.. The officers ai) cl iiieii of the Azad;. Hiod' Fauj- .or .the Iiidiati National 
Army have dedicated their lives to the sacred task of expelling the British 
from India and establisheding an India for Indians. ■■ ^ ~ 

The Spokesman of the League'.made the following statement after reading 
out the communique issued by the Indian . Independenee League Headquar- 
ters : — 

You have just listened to the official announcement of the Indian Inde- 
pendence League Headquarters^ that the League has organised an Army 
which will be known as the Azad Hind Fauj' or the Indian National Army. 
You have also heard that this Azad Hind Fauj or the Indian National Army 
has sworn allegiance to the cause of Indians complete Independence, and the 
officers and men of the Army have dedicated their lives to the sacred task of 
expelling the British from India, and creating an India for Indians* 

Freedom Or Death 

; I wish to make it clear to the world that the Indian National Army has 
been organised solely by lodiaos, and consists of picked soldiers from Indian 
volunteers who have taken a solemn oath to achieve the : complete . indepen- 
denee of India by fighting the British and wiping out of India all trace of 
the^two centuries of British rule. They are anti-British . in every fibre of 
their being, and they are inspired by the Spirit of .Independence. They have 
dedicated their lives to the cause of India’s freedom -; -they ■ have ■ no thought 
of personal comforts, luxury or profit; their one, motto is Freedom or 
Death ” to quote Mahatma Gandhi’s dictum ;■ and ' they are ready to "lay 
down their lives in the fight for India’s complete Independenee. 

This is the first time in India’s history since the advent of the British, 
that a truly Indian and truly National Army has been raised. 

The sole object of the I. N. A. (Indian National Army) is to destroy the 
British power and influence in India and to make an India for Indians. 

As I said earlier, the I, N. A. is a picked fighting force of Indians, 
selected on the basis of volunteer system. The men of this force are burning 
with the anti-British spirit and spirit of Independence. 

Uniform And Training 

The anti-British spirit permeates the entire L N. A, 5 it is organised on a 
system best adapted to the Indian genius and is in tune with the revolution- 
ary war which the I. N. A. is expected to wage when the time for action 
comes. 

The training of the I. N. A. is also adapted to Indian spiritual and cul- 
tural heritage and Indian military tradiuons. A strong anti-British spirit and 
the spirit of Independence are the basis of the moral and spiritual training 
undergone by every single soldier of the I. from the Commander down t^ 
the^ soldier. Their training goes on from morning' till night. As soldiery, the 
entire 1. N. A. is bent upon beating the British tactics and it is weU trained 
and equipped so to do. 

The^uniforna of the^ officers and men of the I* N. A* also conform to th^ 

Indian spirit, Indian genius and Indian environments. 



Next, I w. uld like to tell you quite frankly what made me leave home 
and homeland on a journey that was fraught with danger of every kind. 

You know that I have been actively working in the independence 
movement ever since I left the portals of the University in 1921 . I have 

disobedience campaigns during the last two decades, 
in addition to this, I have been repeatedly put in prison without trial, on the 
^spicion of having been connected with secret revolutionary movement— 
whether non-violent with which i have been familiar. I may also assert 


The British have been mliog over India by sedulously .following: their 
policy of ‘^Divide and Rule.’* They carried this policy into the Indian Army 
also thus keeping alive the difference of race ind religion in the Indian . Army^; 
and thus preventing the growth of natfonai consciousnes In the Aniiy. Fully 
realising the diabolical nature of this ‘‘Divide anfl RuIe’’ policy of the Brit isii^ 
the organisers of the Indian National Army have latci the :,axe ■ .at - tlie ' very 
root of this tradition. All distinctions of class, caste, creed and religion have 
been abolished in the Indian National A^y which has been organised on 
truly national lines. There are no water-tight compartments based on the 
religious faiths of members of the' I. N. A* Every man of the I. X. A, Teels 
that he is an Indian first and Indian last. His goal is the liberation of 
India from British rule; and his' motto Is Unity, Faith, and Sacriflce;. 


I. N* A, And Nippon Army 


The officers and men of the I. N*A. are undergoing an intensive training 
course of enlightenment and culture to fit them spiritually for the sacred task 
before, them, . .. 


Spartan living is one of the marked features of the I. N. A. and Indian 
manners and customs have been given an honoured place in the neneral 
conduci of the I. N, 'A. ' , ' ' ■ 


To wipe out every trace of denationalisation, deliberately fostered by 
the ^mpulsory use of English language, and to establish strong bonds of 
affinity between the officers and men, the Indian language has been adopted 
as the medium of communication between officers and men at the barracks 
and on the field. 


I would most emphatically stress once again that the I. N. A. is entirely 
of the Indians and for the Indians. And the only task to which the I N A 
hassolemnly dedicated itself is the winning of India’s Complete Independ- 
ence* 


In a speech delivered at the Mass Meeting held in Singapore 
on July 9, 1943, Sjt. Bose explained why he left 
home and Motherland. 


Sisters and brothers t Let me, first of all thank you for the exceedinely 
warm and enthusiastic welcome that you have given me to-day t am uarti- 
cularly thankful to my sisters who have boldly come forward in such large 
numbers to give expression to their patriotic feelings. From what I see to-dav, 
I am confident that m the coming fight, my countrymen in Syonan and in 
Malai will play a leading part. What was once a bulwark of British Imperialism 
has now become a bulwark of Indian Nationalism. 



without the slightest exaggeration that there is no nationalist leader in India 
who can claim to possess the many-sided experience that I have been able 
to acquire. In the light of this experience, I came to the conclusion that all 
the efforts that we could put forward inside India, would not suffice to expel 
the British from our country. If the struggle at home had sufficed to achieve 
liberty for our people, I would not have been so foolish as to undertake this 
unnecessary risk and hazard. 

To put it briefly, therefore, my object in leaving India was to supple- 
ment from outside the struggle going on at home. Without this supplement- 
ary help from outside it is impossible for anybody to liberate India. On the 
other Irand, the supplementary help from outside which the national struggle 
at home so urgently needs is in reality very small. This is because the 
defeats inflicted on the British by the Axis Powers, have shattered British 
power and prestige to such an extent, that our task has been rendered com- 
paratively easy. 

The help that our countrymen at home needed and still need is a two- 
fold one— moral and material. Firstly, they have to be morally convinced 
that their victory is assured in the dong run. Secondly, they have to be 
given military help from outside. In order to do the first, one had to study 
objectively the international war-situation and thereby find out what the 
result of the war was going to be. To do the second, one had to find out 
what Indians outside India eouid do to help their countrymen at home and 
also if it was possible to obtain help from the enemies of British Imperialism, 
should that need arise. Friends 1 lam now in a position to tell you that 
both these objectives have been fulfilled. By travelling abroad, I could see 
things for myself and could study the respective positions of the belligerent 
powers. Thereafter, when I came to the conclusion that the defeat of Anglo- 
American Imperialism was assured, I conveyed the information to ray 
countrymen at home. Then, I was delighted to find that my countrymen 
all over the world were wide awake and were anxious to undertake their 
share of the national struggle. I was also gratified to find that the AxiV 
Powers — and Japan in particular— were really eager to see India free and 
they were prepared to render any help that was within their power, should 
the Indian peeple desire it. 

As to the attitude of Indians abroad, I do not think that there is any 
man or woman who does not want India to be free and who is not prepared to 
help the national struggle. As to the attitude of the Axis Powers and of 
Japan— if anybody has the slightest doubt or suspicion I can easily convince 
him with overwhelming proofs that outside the ranks of our countrymen, they 
are the best friends we have in the world today. Moreover, I can ask you to 
trust me. Not even my enemies will have the audacity to say that I am cap- 
able of doing anything against the interests of my country. And if the 
British Government could not demoralise me or deceive me or allure me no 
other power on earth can do so. Therefore, believe me when I say that if you 
want any external help in your struggle against British Imperialism, the Axis 
Powers will come to your aid. But whether you do need any help or not, is 
for you to decide — and it goes without saying, that if > ou could do without 
any help, it would be the best course for India. At the same time I should 
add that if the almighty British Government can go round the whole world 
with the begpng-bowl asking for help everywhere — even from the enslaved 
and impoverished people of India — ^there is nothing wrong in our taking help 
from outside, if we are forced to do 50. ' 



ij- ^*^biIisation, I expect at least three hmiidred tlicmsand 

soldiers and three crores-~-.that is thirty millions— dollars. I want also a 
unit of brave Indian women to form a ‘‘Death-defying Regiment’ who will 
wield the sword which the brave Rani of Jhansi wielded in Indians First War 
of Independence in 1857. 

Friends I We have for a long time, been hearing so much of the Second 


The time has come when I can openly ; tell the whole ; world, in- 
cluding our enemies, as to how it Is proposed to bring about our 
national liberation. Indians outside India — particiilariy, Indians , In East 
Asia— are going to organise a ighting force which will be powerful enough to 
attack the British Army in India. ■ When we do so, a revolution will break 
out, not only among the civil population at home, but also among the Indian 
Army which is now standing under the British flag. When the British 
Government is thus attacked from... both sides— from inside India and from out- 
side— it will collapse and the Indian people will then regain their liberty. 


' According to my ■ plan, therefore, it is not even necessary to bit her 
about the attitude of the Axis Powers towards India. If Indians outside and 
inside India will only do their duty, it is possible for the Indian people to 
throw the British out of India and liberate 388 millions of their country- 
.men,. ■ ■ 


There may be croakers who will say that if 388 millions of Indians can™ 
not expel British power from India, how can three millions living abroad hope 
to do so ? But friends, look to the history of Ireland. If three million Irish- 
men living under the British domination — under a form of martial-law — could, 
with the help of five thousand armed Sinn Fein volunteers^ bring the British 
Government to its knees in 1921 , why cannot three million Indians backed by 
a powerful movement at home, hope to throw the British out of India, 
when the aid of powerful Japan is readily available ? 


I must, however, say that Indians living abroad and particularly in East 
Asia, must put forward thir maximum effort. In order to do so effectively, 
it is my intention to set up a Provisional Government of Free India The 
task of this Government will be to mobilise ail the resources of the Indian 
people and lead the fight against the British Army in India. When the 
campaign succeeds and India is free, the Provisionaf Government will make 
room for the permanent Government of Free India, which will be set up in 
accordance with the will of the Indian people. 


Friends f You will now realise that the time has come for three million 
Indians living in East Asia to mobilise all their available resources— includim^ 
money and man-power. Half-hearted measures will not do I want Total 
Mobilisation and nothing less— for we have been told repeatedly even bv onr 
enemies, that this is a total war. * 


A 4 W r of Liberation— the 

Azad Hind Fauj or the Indian National Army. 

IT „ ■ They held their ceremonial parade the other day in front of the Town 
Mall. Thereafter, they hare resolved that they will not rest till they hold 
their vwtory. parade before the red fortress of ancient Delhi, They have 
adopted the slogan-" Onward to Delhi— Onward to Delhi 1” Friends ! Let 
the slogan of the three mUlion Indians in East Asia be--‘‘Total Mobilisation 
for a Total War.” 
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Front in, Europe..., .,Bu,t oii.r, countrymen at iiom.e"are- now hard-pressed ,. arid 
. are clemaniJiiig ^ Give me Total Mobilisation iii East ' 

Asia and l prom.ise' you a .second front— a real second front for the Iridian 
.straggle:,',. 

Summary of Speech delivered at a. meeting of Indian Women held 

under the auspices of the Wom'en's ■ Section of the i I. L., 
Singapore Branch;- on 12lh %ly, 1943, 

Sisters ! First of all I want to tha.n.k you -.from the bottom of my heart 
for the grand welcome that you have, given .me, this . afternoon. I am pur- 
posely calling it a grand -'..ekome because I -cannot conceive of a more 
magnificent welcome than what -.you -Bave give-n me this afternoon. 
At ^ the* same Hrne I want to thank -you-- also -for the great enthusiasm 
which you exhibited I he other day, when we had our Rally at the Padang 
in front c f the Miiiacipal Offices. Hot only myself but also the other friends 
and guests who were witii me on the platform were exceedingly impressed by 
tile brave maiiRer in w’hich you stood the rain ■ and Inclement weather and 
stuck to your post's till tiie very last, ■ I k-,now that some of you had ■ brought 
your babies also along with you. , Your brave- attitude and .your profound 
enthusiasm on tli at -occasion have deeply impressed all of us. l have so ^ 
doubt that nfter this good beginning your wwk will progress rapidly from day 
tO' d-ay.- . : 

You all know, as well as- 1 do, of the part our ivonieri at home have taken 
m the Freedom Movement, especially .during .the last twenty, two years. From 
the very begiiiniiig of the new awakening ill India our women have taken a- 
prominent part, in all spheres of public life. But this has been particularly 
evident since the year 1921 when the Congress was reborn under the leadership 
of Mahatma Gandhi. It is not only in connection with the Congress Move..- 
ment or the ^Movement of (jivil Disobedience but also in connection with the 
secret revolutionary movement that our sisters have played a noble part. 

In fact, it will be no exaggeration for me to say that there is no sphere,* 
of public activity, there is no department of national endeavour, in which 
Indian women liave not played a prominent part. What is more, there is no ‘ 
suffering which Indian women have not gladly and bravely shared along with' 
our men in the course of several decades of our national struggle. Whether it 
is a work of touring from village to village without food and drink, whether it . 
is a task of lecturing at one meeting after another, whether it is task of carry^ 
ing the^Freedom message from door to door, whether it is a task of leading 
processions along public streets in defiance of the official orders and in spite of 
latbi^ charges by the inhuman British Police, or whether it is a task of running, 
election campaigns or whether again it is a task of facing bravely imprisonment 
and persecution, and insult and humiliation of every kind, nowhere have our 
women been found wanting. And last but not least, our sisters, our brave- 
sisters, have also played a prominent part in the secret revolutionary move- 
ment* And they have shown that when the need arises they could, like their;' 
brothers, shoot very 'well. ^ ^ 

If today I express my fullest confidence in you, in your capacity' to' 
suffer and to fight for the freedom of your country, it is not an empty compli- 
ment which I indulge in, simply for the purpose of rousing your .enthusiasip,. 

If I do so, it is as a result of my personal experience. I know wlmt oto 
wfcwien are capable of, and therefore I say without the slightest exagg«ia'ti«6^ 



The time has now come for us to make the last and final effort in order 
to achieve the liberation of our Motherland. Such an' opportunity is , indeed 
rare in the life-time of a nation. Certainly in our this opportunity 

will not come again, and perhaps not even for another one hundred years. 

I must say that it is the Graee of Providence dhat this opportunity'^ has 
suddenly presented itself to us. And if we grapple this opportunity and, : 
make every effort to undergo every sacrifice, wc shali he ; ,, 'able to 
achieve once and for all our national emancipation. 

I know that among us there are men who' have at one time thought 
that the British Empire was an everlasting Empire, there are men who 
thought at one time that it is unbelievable that the British Empire can ever 
cease to exist, but history tells a different tale. History teaches us that every 
Empire has its fall just as it has its rise. And the time has come for the 
British Empire to disappear from the face of this world. If you remember 
sisters, I told you the other evening at the Padang that at least we who stand’ 
on the battlefield of Singapore, at least we should be convinced, and we are 
convinced, that the British Empire is a thing of the past. We have seen 
with our own eyes how that Empire has disappeared from this part of the 
world and we will see how it disappears from another part of the world also — 
from India as well. 

I remember having read years ago a book written by an Englishman 
called Meridith Conrade. Referring to India he remarked in that book that 
once the Indian people are united, it would be impossible for the British to 
continue their domination over India. And in the course of his remarks, he 
said that an Empire which rose in a day will vanish in a night . 

I said^ in one of my radio talks not long ago that it took twenty long 
years to build Singapore and it took only seven days to evacuate Singapore 
Well, I cannot expect that we shali be able to drive out the British froin 
India within a week, but if we calculate mathematically we can find in how 
many weeks we shall be able to drive the British out of India as well when 
the final campaign is launched. 

Sisters, I hope that each and every one of you has the fullest confidence 
that the time has come for us to make the final effort for our emancipation 
I hope that each and every one of you has the fullest confidence that the 
ultimate outcome of this war can only be the defeat and overthrow of the 
Angio-Amencan Imperialism, and it is only out of the defeat of Anglo^ 
American Imperialism that India can hope to win her freedom. That is 
why I have always been asserting that India’s freedom is bound up* with the 
final victory of the Axis Powers. To-day both the parties, Indk and the 
Axis Powers, have a common enemy, and therefore, we have a common goal, 
yve have to fight against the common enemy no matter what the sacrifice 
liberty ° through our common suffering and sacrifice to win our 

Even if it is possible to get our liberty without suffering, sacrifice and 
steuggle, l am sure that it is not worth having, because freedom that is obtain- 
ed without sacrifice and struggle would be difiieult to be retained even if we 
are free. Therefore, if you want to liberate yourselves from the British yoke 


that there is no work, there Is no sacrifice, there 1$ no suffering, which our 
sisters are not capable of. 


aad thereafter to preserve your independence, once and for ail, if you desire 
that never again in history should we lose our freedom, then it Is necessary. 
. tlmtln the course, of our national struggle ■ we 'should acquire .that strength 
whereby we may win, and thereafter be able to prese.rve /our liberty for all 
time. Therefore we have to pay the price of freedom, and the price of 
freedom is suffering, sacrifice and struggle,..! ha.ve. no' doubt, in my mind 
that we shall be able to put forward the .necessary sacrifi.ce and struggle, we 
shall be able to undergo cheerfully the necessary suffering, and thereby we 
shall not only be able to free ourselves from the British do,mination but there- 
after we shall be able to retain our freedom' for ever,: 

Sisters, the time has come for us to' begin our final preparations for 
the fioal struggle, In right earnest. /.We have 'no '.time. ■ to 'lose..' No one can 
predict when the call may come, when the march" would : begin. We must, 
therefore, be so prepared that whenever , the call comes we should be im- 
mediately prepared to begin our march. ■ As I said the other day there is but 
one thought in our minds, tliere.Js 'but one cry - which' rises from, our ■, lips- — ^ 
Onward to Onward to ’ Bdhi !” The. campaign which will be begun 

here in Syonan. which has become the grave-yard -of the British', Empire, that 
campiign will end only when we drive out the British from India and occupy 
our Metropolis. And then we shall paraJe finally in celebration of our victory 
before the famous Red Fort of Delhi. 

Sisters, we had at one time conservative men amongst us who thought 
that women, had nothing to do with the national struggle, "and that it' was 
entirely a man’s affair.' I hope that there are no such men in our midst to- 
day. On the contrary, I am convinced that until and unless Indian, women 
play their due part in the national struggle, India can never hope to be free. 
And if I am so optimistic to-day of our speedy emancipation, it is, because 
I am equally optimistic of the part that Indian women will play in the 
coming struggle. 

When I talk of your playing your part in the coming struggle, I do not 
forget the part that our sisters at home are already playing In the struggle 
at home. 1 do not forget that there are hundreds, peihaps thousands of our 
sisters rotting in British jails in India to-day, and it is their sacrifice, which 
is inspiring the entire youth of our country, i have no doubt that our friends 
at home, men and women, oys and girls, will go on doing their part, but 
we know that that alone will not be enough to win our liberty. aH the efforts 
that they may possibly put forward will not suffice to expel the Britishers 
from India ; therefore we have a duty to perform and that duty is to bring 
assistance to India from without. 

Here in East Asia we have got a population close upon three million 
Indians and I have no doubt that if we can bring about Total Mobilisation of 
our resources, in manpower, in money and in other, resources, we shall be 
able to bring that help to India which will enable our countrymen at home 
to finally overthrow the British yoke. 





CHAPTER IV 


REORGANISATION OF THE LEAGUE 


Sooon after his assumption of the office of the President, Sri Subhash 
Chandra Bose issued the following circular for reorganising the League • 

I 

Indian Independence League Headquarters 

7, Chancery Lane, 

Syonan, l3th July, 1943 . 

view of the new responsiblities that the Indian Independence Move- 
ment has to face m the near future and in view of the wave of enthusiasm 
that IS visible among Indians in East Asia, it has become necessary to reorsa- 

this direction is toreor- 

ganwe the Headquarters of the Indian Independence League'. For this reor- 
ganisation, some of the existing Departments have to be expanded while 
ot^r new Departments have also to be set up. i am giving below the 
schenae of reorgpisation. I shall watch carefully the result of this 

i(S“E“lS™a,y' * I "■oy make further changes- 

1 . Military Bureau, 2. Recruitment, 3 Training 
tIaT&re Propaganda. V, Health and 

11- Educate 


l^cruitment. This Department will organise Recruitment 
auj (Indian National Array) all over East Asia in a 
us IS a new Department. 

Training. The existing Youth Department will be 
Department 1 he work of this Department will be to 
training for all recruits throughout East Asia until the 
to take over these recruits and put them into military 
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The existing Stores at the Headquarters of the Indian Independence 
League will henceforth be njanaged by the Department of supplies. 

Department of Health and Social Welfare. The existing Welfare Depart- 
ment will be absorbed in this Department. The new Department of Health 
and Social Welfare will have two sub-departments namely : fa) Medical, 
and (b) Social Welfare. 

The existing Welfare Department with its staff will be absorbed in the 
sub-department of Social Welfare. The head of the Welfare Department 
will become the Head of the Sub department of Social VTelfare. The medical 
Sub-department will be under a junior Medical Officer, The whole department 
of Health and Social Welfare will be under a Senior Medical OfScer. 

Overseas Department. The work of this new Department will be ; 
a) To direct and stimulate the work of the Branches 

(b) To establish new Branches where necessary 

(c) To maintain regular contact between the Headquarters and the 
different Branches. 

Women’s Department. This will be a new Department. The work of 
this Department will be to organise Indian women throughout East Asia and 
direct and stimulate their activities in connection with the Indian Iiide. 
pendence movement. 

This Department will also recruit women for the Army and will organise 
a Red Cross Department from among Indian women and girls. 

Reconstruction Department. The work of this new Department will be : 

(a) To prepare plans for the future— -particularly in connection with 
future administration in India. 

(b) To train men for future administration, etc. 

Education and Culture. This will be a new Deparment. The function 
of this Department will be to direct the educational and cultural activities of 
Indians in East Asia and to provide for additional facilities in this connection 
in so far as it is possible for the League to do so. ’ 

General Secretary's Department. The functions of this Department will 
be : — 

(a) To maintain liaison with the *Hikari Kikan 

(b) To co-ordinate the work of the different Departments 

(e) To perform any special duties that may be assigned by me from time 
to time. 

u Department will have a sub-department, to be called the House 
Sub-department. This sub-department will deal with problems arising out 

*After Major General Iwakuro had departed from Malaya to take up 
Mother appointment leaving the Kikan in charge of his successor Col. 
Yatnamoto, the Kikan eaipe to be known as » HikaH Kikan,” “ Hifcari ” 
meaning light and glory. , ™ 
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of the daily work of the Indian Independence League Headquarters e s 
(s.) Transport and Petrol, (b) Buildings and their equipment, (c) ’Uaht’ 
Telephone, etc., at the Headquarters, (d) Medical Staff, and (e) ArranaenTent 

for the stay of guests coming from outside. ^ 

When the work of the House Sub-Department increases it mav be 
necessary and advisable to convert it into a full-fledged Department. 

Establishment. Questions dealing with establishment (e. g., appoint 
ments, allowances, transfer, etc.,) will be dealt with by me The Departments' 
concerned will, however, make recommendations from' time to time. 

Existing Staff The existing Staff will all continue to work for the 
League in future. Transfers from one Department to another may, however 
te made, if found to be necessary, in order to give effect to the re-organisa- 
tion scheme outlined above. ^ 

Defied InstrucUons— Detailed instructions with regard to the working 
of each Department will follow. S ‘o i-o rne worKing 

(Sd.) SUBHASH CHANDRA BOSE 
President, 

The Indian Independence League, 
East Asia, 

_ Tke followi^ circulars were issued by the DepaHtnents of Recruitmenf nnA 

Trainmg to provide detailed instructions for the working of each department : 

Indian Independence League Headquarters 

(Department of Recruitment) 

7j Chancery Lane, 

Syonan 

23rd July, 1943 

Subject : Recruitment 

T«ri by now that the Headquarters of the Indian 

'^en re-organised and that in order to effect the 

started, la accordance with this plan, this Denartment 
existence and it is the earnest desire of our President that at least 

' Training 

be done in three starcs Tn tin« a . training will 

.-Vieave either homes or;tb^i^Lsion^ wS-an?t&v Sd do 

mg or evemnff drills In tbp xi. saould do only morn- 

- ^ brought into camps 

camj^ are started m different parts of 
brought into Military. Barracks 
menob^qf.tl^e 4984 Hipd Fauf (Jndiap 









It wili be considered a breach of discipline if any recruit suddenly gives 
up Ms professional work^ or leaves his home, before he is called up for*" whole- 
time training* 

To carry on the recruitment of volunteers forjtfae Indian National Army 
in a systematic way, the following machinery is being set up ; — 

1, Under each Territorial Committee, the Chairman of every IJX* 
Branch will be the Recruiting Officer for his own area. 

2* Under each Branch, the Chairman of every I.iX. Bub-branch wili be 
Assistant Recruiting Officer and will be responsible for recruitment 
within his area. 

3. The uecniiting Offieer {Branch Chairman) will supervise and co-ordL 
nate the work of thC' Assistant Recruiting, Officers. In case any 
Assistant Recruiting Offieer fails to do his work properly, the 
lifcrnitirig Officer will have authority to remove him and appoint 
a new Assistant Recruiting Officer in his place — after obtaining the 
approval of the Chairman of the Territorial Committee. 

4, The Chairman of each Territorial Committee will be the Chief 
Recruiting Officer for his area. He will supervise and co-ordinate 
the work of the Recruiting Officers within his area. In case any' 
Recruiting Officer fails to do his work properly, the Chief Recruiting 
Offieer can remove Mm and appoint a new Reeruting Officer in 
Ms, place — after obtaining the , approval of ' the Secretary of the 
Department of Recruitment of the I, I.' L. Headquarters. 


Doties Regarding Recriiitment 

1, Each recruit should fill in an enrolment form and hand it over to 
the Assistant Reeruitiiog Officer* 

2, These forms should be collected and sent to Headquarters through 
the Recruiting Offieer and the Chief Recruiting Officer. 

3, Owing to extreme emergency, old forms are being made use of, until 
revised forms are printed by this Department. 

4, In case of shortage of printed forms, typed enlistment forms may 
be used by any Recruiting Officer or Assistant Recruiting Officer. 

5, Each Officer, either R. O. or A. R. 0., who is directly responsible” 
for recruitment should keep a register of all the recruits who have 
applied for enlistment within his area — together with all particulars 
regarding each recruit, 

6, Every C.R.O., R.O, and A.R.O., will please note that there will hm 
no age restriction for recruits applying for enlistment Printed 
forms of enlistmtmt which contain age restriction should be amended 
accordingly. 

7, Each Assistant Recruiting Officer should arrange for the Medical 
Examination of each recruit within his area. If necessary, he , will 
take the help of the R.O. in this connection and the^ R. O. will, if 
necessary, take the help of the C.R.0* in this connection. 



^ proridad from 

-y— ^ ,, : ^^''V^^WJat^'.vst,'.' -X-ii t-i. u , 
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10 . 


11 . 


The forms of enlistment duly ailed in should be forwarded to Head 

quarters, together with the Medical Officer’s report. 

No recruit should be rejected by the Medical Officer simply because 

he does not come up to the Army Standard— provided he is other 
wise physically at, vuicr. 

Each Branch or Sub-Branch as the case may be, should meet the 
expenses m connection with recruitment. 


12 . 


Enlistment forms together with the Medical Officer’s report should 
be sent to Headquarters regularly once a fortnight The ffist 
p^sfbk"* enlistment forms should be sent up as soon as 

border to tacilitate and expedite the work of recruitment the 
Headquarters will send to each Territorial Committee one or more 
Military Recruitment Advisers. The C.R.O., R.O and A R O - 
requested to make the fullest use of these Advisers 


are 


Secretary, 

Department of Recruitment. 


Indian Independence League Headquarters 
{Department of Training) 
Subject-Training 


In view of the total mobilisation in which Netaii rpnn!i.«c, t 

but all able-bodied men to eerve of 

Department baa been absorbed in the Training Departnfciit™ ‘“S 


and tiASSreSZSTt^^ 1. S. I. 

Tr.i„i„->o? 


demand by the Mmayan’chairnmm"'*’^ Malayan Branches on 


Ihe d6n]Land from other territorie <5 shnniri cfrb+.mi ♦.u 

of recruits likely during the next 3 months. approximate number 


successive stages^— training will mobilise the manpower of East Asia in 




aj^^£e^t2h^pr^fmS?LOT faSmi^ Sub-branches 
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Officers of .'the ■ Azad Hind Fauj (I. N. A.)^ who 'are on recruiting or other 
duty will be utilized wherever possible, to supervise such training and to help 
the Local Chairman i.n matters of Military Training and Organisatiom* 

2iid Stage. Central Training in Central Camps under the Direct Control 
of this Headquarters. 

(i) Ordinary Camps (il)- Special Camps*. ' 

(!} Territories will be informed of their quota for ordinary camps as 
and when Camps are ready, Althoiig.h no high rducatlonal qualifications 
are needed, the best men from local training Centres .must be selected to make 

up this quota. 

■ The first ordinary Geotral Camp will open In Malaya on. or about 
August 15. The total quota of 5,00,0 is alloted to Malays. Detailed instriic** 
,, tions later. 

(ii) Special Camp, The highest possible educational qualifications are 
needed for candidates for special Camps. 

Three such Camps, the Azad School, Syonan, the B. . Y. T. ■ C., Kuala 
Lumpur, and the Swaraj Youth Training Institute, Rangoon, are already in 
existence* 

Another Camp, the Azad School, Penang, for 100 volunteers will open 
during the first week of August 260S. As other territories will not be able 
to send candidates in time, the quoti of 100 will also be required from Malaya* 

Other territories should proceed with the task of sifting good material 
and 'must send in applications as soon as possible. 

3rd Stage. Training in Azad Hind FauJ. 

This will begin as soon as the Army is in a position to absorb the men 
permanently. . 

When the system is in full swing, volunteeis from the jst and god 
stages of training will provide a large reservoir for the I. N. A, 

4. Condiiians and Aliowanees. In addition to free clothing, board and 
lodging, men in all central camps will receive a normal pocket allowance. 

5. Training Syllabus and Organuatmn for the lit Stage will remain 
the same as given in “ Interim Plan dated 18^4-2608 except that moi^ 
emphasis will be laid on Physical Fitness, Route Marches, and Military 
Training* 

A simple specimen programme for the month of August is given 

below 

Once a Week : Route March Distance to be increased from 5 to 15 
miles. • 

. • DaUy : P. T. 45 mins., Spiritual Training : $\} mins*, Mil : 45 minS., 

^ . Instructions for next day and rest 10 mins, 

Total ;~2 hours* 
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Sundays and Holidays : Special lectures for spiritual and political 
training, 

6.^ F*«a?ice. The expenses in connection with training will continue 
to remain a territorial responsibility as far as the ist Stage of trainine is 
concerned. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Secretary, 

Training Department. 


CHAPTER V 

SUBHASH BECOMES SUPREME COMMANDER 

The Indian Independence Movement was now gaining rapid momentum, 
10 concentrate all the activities, it was thought proper to invest the whole 
power in one outstanding personality. Consequently Sjt. Subhash Chandra 
Bose took over the Supreme Command of the Indian National Army on 
July 25, 1943, The following Special Order of the Day was issued ' 

, jw- of the Indian Independence Movement and of the 

^ taken over the direct command of our army from 

This is for me a matter of joy and pride — because for an Indian there 
fT-K^ “ greater honour than to be the Commander of India’s Army 
\ “s of .the magnitude of the task that l have 

weighed down with a sense of responsibility. i nrav 
that God may give me the necessary strength to fulhl my duty to India under 
all circumstances, nowever difficnlt or trying they may be. 

I re^rd myself as the servant of 38 crores of my countrymen who 
profess different religious faiths. I am determined to discharge m/ duties in 
such a manner that the interests of these 38 crores may be safe in my hands 
and that eyery single Indian will haye reason to put complete tru7in me! 
It IS OTly on the basis of undiluted nationalism and of perfect justice and 
imparbahty that India s Army of Liberation can be built up. 

« ♦ coming struggle for the emancipation of our Motherland, for the 

establishment of a Government of Free India, based on the goodwill of 88 
crores of Indians and for the creation of a permanent arraTSch will 

ml. to play. To fulfil Hiis role, we most weld ouraelves into an army that 

‘ta Arod 

Cte task is not an one ; the war will be long and hard but T have 

o*”' cause. 88 crores 

fauman race havraIJSS 

<*4# mi, ^ ^ » 




» 
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con sequeEtlV ' 110 power Oil .earth that caB deprive us.. of .our birthright of 
liberty any ionger. 

Coairades ! Officers and men ! With your unstinted support and un- 
iincMag loyality, tlie Azad Hind Fauj will become the instrument of India’s 
liberation. Ultimate victory will eertainly be ours, I assure you. 

Our work has already begun. With the slogan. '^‘Onward to DelMJ’^ 
on oiir lips, let us continue to labour and to fight till our National Flag flies 
over the Viceroy’s House in New Delhi, and the A^ad Hind Fauj holds its 
victory parade inside the ancient Red fortress of India’s metropolis. 

SUBHASH CHBNDRA BOSE, 
Sipali-Salar. ■. • 

Headquarters, Sipah-Salar, (Supreme Commander) 

A'Zacl HiiicL.Fauj, .{I..N.A») 

July, 194S, 

As the Supreme Commander Srijut Subhasli Cliandra .Bose on .. a later 
occasion addressed the LN.A. Officers on their duties and responsibilities. 
He said: 

Brother Officers I It is my wish that we should be familiar among 
ourselves, and all of us should know what is our object ; what are our : duties ■ ■■ 
and responsibilities and how to discharge these duties and responsibilities 
.. satisfactoriiy. 

First of all, I will myself tell you something about me. Because, 1 wish 
to let you know what is my iodividuaiity and what is my individual life, . 
as, In future, we shall have to work together and tread the same path. 

After the university career, I entered the political world. The most 
important question at that time was this : What Indians did during the 
last war ? What was t!ie result and what were the experiences and lessons 
we got for the future ? In India and in England it was our experience that 
the policy of our leaders was wrong. Of course, we were depending upon our 
leaders for action. But we young men and students were thoroughly dis- 
appointed. In our minds there was only one Idea, that the mistake 
committed by our leaders In the last war should not be committed again. 
We thought, if we get an opportunity in future, we will not make such 
mistakes. 

There was another big question. In Europe, after the war, in the year 
1918 and 1919, there were many changes ; new governments were coming 
into existence, which had not existed before the war. The Czechs ceased to 
be a part of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. Another race, the Poles, formed 
their own government. When I went to Europe, I had the opportunity of 
meeting two or three Indian leaders there. They all advised me that if we 
want to do anything for our Motherland we should study the history of the 
war and the experiences of such history should be utilized for our fight against 
Britain. We began to learn and understand things. We came to know 
how some leaders of Czechs went out of their country for doing propaganda 
and for getting help from the enemies of Austria and Hungary. They joined 
hands with Britain and Prance against Austria, Hungary and Germany. 

The Poles, tcK>, formed an army of 80,009 and took part in the war. It 
was their fortune that Germany and her allies were defeated, and after the 
war# they were able to form their own government. ' " - 





There is no reason wlw. we should not also go by , tlie^ saioc-i' path,. 'and 
taking advantage of the international sitiiatiooj we shoiiki fight shoulder to 
shoulder with the enemies of Britain, to get complete freedom. . 

The people of Ireland also took adva'ntage of the war./ ■: They openly 
revolted under the Sinn Fein Party against the British. In the. City of 
Dublin, the Sinn Fein Party had ''an army of 3,000 only. They had: .also an 
trmy of 10,000 strong in the' -country. Something went wrong, . with their 
plans and the rebellion tliat. started. ,m Dublin did not spread to., the country- 
side. Anyhow they kept the City- of Dublin under their control for eight 
days. The revolution occurred during Easter, and so the rcvolotion is' called 
the Easter Revolution. Though the revolt 'did not .materialise ' i.n 1916, It 
again broke out in the year 1919, just after the war. They had only. ,, 5., 00.0 
volunteers. This time it w^as different. War was over. From England 
troops could be brought to suppress the rebellion. Even then this army of 
volunteers numbering 5,000 carried on their fight and in the end the British 
were brought to their knees. 

In 1921, we began worJang in India witli all the experiences that we 
had from the study of the history of the last war. At that time as you 
know, Mahatma Gandhi ' had launched the " Non- Co-operation Movement 
enthusiastically with the specific idea in mind that when an opportunity 
offers itself, we should take up arms against the British. We knew also that 
Germany would try to take revenge and then would come our opportunity 
as well. 

We joined the Congress in 1921 under Mahatma Gandhi, because there 
was no other way to carry on our fight to keep up the honour of the nation 
in the face of terrible British oppression. Hindus and Muslims were united. 
But we kneiv definitely that by Civil Disobedience Campaign India would 
not be completely free. Of course the movement did create the political 
consciousness among the people, and it prepared tlie people for armed struggle. 
From 1921 onward we were waiting for an opportunity to take up arms, and 
that opportunity was a ww in Europe. 

This |is not my individual view but it is the view mf many young men 
who came under Mahatma Gandhi in 1921. Certainly there were a few young 
men who believed in non-violence, but many of them were strong supporters 
of violence and they were awaiting the proper time to strike. 

I went to Europe in 1983 and remained up to 1986. My idea in going 
to Etirope was to study the situation and to know what was going to happen 
next. During my stay in Europe I visited, fieritn and made aequaintWe 
with certain Government officials and met Puehn^r-, Jlitler. I plainly 
them* when they were going to strike at Britain so' that we might'"' also 
np ates simultaneously against the British. They replied that they were 

and they hoped that all their demands would 
be Mailed by Britain, They were for a compromise with Britain. However, 
they expressed their sympathy for Indian freedom. I argued with them 
about the British hypocrisy and their cunning policy as Indians know best 
about that by personal experience, and warned them that, when Britain 
thought that the German power was getting stronger, she would openly come 
into conflict with Germany. In the end I told them : ‘‘Britain is our tradi- 
tional enemy. We will fight her, whether you support us or not*’. But I 
bad no doubt that war would start in Europe soon* Anybody could undfer-^^ 



stand this, by having a look at the preparations that were going on in 
Germany. When I went to Europe this time, I reminded them of what I said 
In the year 


■ My idea in saying fcliis is that I came back from Europe with a strong 
conviction of what was going to happein " The new party that came in power 
in Germany- was always for a fight* - I clearly' understood that the German 
demands would not be accepted by ' the ■ -British and if the British found 
the Germans growing a bit strong, .they would fight the Nazis, In i938 
when I went to Europe I noticed some changes; Germany wvis beginning to 
understand that the British would never fully accept their proposals* In 
September 10S8, when the Germans put forward the case of Slide! an Germans, 
Mr. Chamberlain rushed to Munich to. come to an agreement with Herr 
Hitler. There was a time when all 'pmdeys -of, international value generally 
used hi hike phn.^e in London. But when I saw the British Prime Jfinister, 
Mr. Chaniberl'-iin, going to Germany, leavi-ng; his own country and when he 
accepted the Gernniri den'iarids, I realized the secret. It was the first time in 
the history of tlie British that a Prime Minister of England relegating the 
usual ciistoiTi., proceeded to a lomign country to accept the demands of 
another nation. 

Then. I started propagaiida in India that a war in Europe was inevitable 
and it was the duty of Indians to be -■ .alerty.a.Hd to try to fiirce Britain to 
accept our demands, and if they did :iiot, -to.. prepare ourselves for a fight, I 
was noticing the reaction of the public to my propaganda, and I was convinc- 
ed that the full support of the general public waa» with me. But our leaders 
were thinking in a diflerent way, particularly Mahatmi Gandhi whose policy 
was to wait and see. But we young men were . not deterred by this policy* 
We redoubled our propaganda. We were 'asking the people of India to take^ 
advantage of the golden opportun'ity that would be presented to them in the 
near future. 

In the annual session of the Indian National Congress at Tripuri in 
March 19S9, I tabled one resolution demanding freedom lor India within 
six months and such an ultimatum to be sent to thi Government, In ease 
this demand was not conceded In that period, we should prepare the people 
for a fight against Britain with whatever might we possess. It was, of course^ 
in the nature of an ultimatum and the resolution was introdiic** J, keeping in 
view the tense international situation and knowing full well that a conflagra- 
tion would begin in Europe within six months. 

When the w.i actually started in September 19B9, the public began to 
realize that what I said in March was correct. It was our duty at that’ time to 
unite all the Nationalist forces and bring pressure on ^.he British Government 
to concede to our demand, and if unsuccessful, to fight for it. But our leaders 
were thinking and acting in a different way* They were under the impression 
that Britain would become weak in the course of the war and to get the 
Indian help, they would come to an honourable agreem^^^nt with the Congress. 
I tried to point out the absurdity of such a notion and told them whatever 
might be the weakness of Britain during the war they would never allow to 
rid themselves of tlie power in India. The weaker they grew the more power- 
ful would become their grip on India. Without India they would not be able 
to prostate the war successfully. They would begin looting and plundering 
the 0 ounti:y » xtmmpRU m they got weaker and weaker. 
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In March 1940 when the Congress Session ^ 
a forward step. But Gandhiji had his own way 
We began to lose c 
An anti-war movement was 
what serious ; 
mation 1 

Gandhiji start 
world will come 


ur minds come what may, to start our own movement. 

’itarted throughout the country. It became some- 

i ; many people courted imprisonment. Meanwhile I got infor- 

that Gandhiji himself would launch a civil disobedience movement in 
November as the Government did nothing. I heaved a sigh of relirf that if 
;s a movementj it will have world -wide repercussions. whole 

to know that lodiaos arc 'fighting for ireedoiHg All the 
nations will think that Indians deserve freedom. We will surely get the 
“ ‘ world to have saved our honour, 

- ^ t of Civil Disobedience ^ alone .we w 

The movement' would surely bring pressure on the 
effort, but the government would never con- 
That was my idea. We were thinking what to do. What 

method should be adopted. Young men were doing their bit with bombs 

We got into touch with these young revolutionaries. Ijj knew 

They were real revolutionaries with high spirits. But their 
' were not enough to achieve complete independence for 


sympathy of the 

But I thought that by the weapon 

not achieve freedom. Tl— 

Government and hamper its war 
sider our demand. 'T . ^ ^ . 

new L.. 

and revolvers, 
their strength 
strength and sacrifice 
our Motherland. 

It was then we began scanning the .pages ot history and found many 
an example and learned many a lesson. The American example was before 
us. I began to realise, and even came to the ^conclusion, that without out- 
side help the Indian revolution would not be successful. Ihe United States 
eot a lot of help from France. Even Generals were despatched from i ranee. 
In the history of the world, it is not a new thing to get assistance from other 
nations for winning freedom for one’s country. 

Tbe news we got in India were twisted and more of a propaganda 
nature. It was natural that Britain should do so. But to understand the 
real situation of the world by remaining inside India was not possible. What 
would be the result of the war and how the war would end and who would 
win in the end ? What were the ideas of Indians abroad, how they were 
thinking about India’s fight for freedom, how to get help from them for 
India’s independence and whether it was possible to get material help from 
the enemies of Britain ? These were the questions which made us think that 
somebody should be sent outside India. I thought of sending some persons 
to foreign countries. Certainly it was a most difficult task, strictly restricted 
as our movements were. I thought also that such a person should leave 
India as the British really ^understand” and as the Indian people seriously 
take. At last I decided myself to get out of India. 

I was in jail at that time. To get out of the jail was a difficult problem. 
To slip away from jail would make it difficult for me to leave the country in 
view of the British C. I, D. At last I decided to go on hunger-strike. This 
decision was taken after steeling my heart, that I would either die or get out 
of the jail. When my decision was made known to the Government it 
created a stir in the official circles as they never wanted to see me die in the 
jail. The Superintendent of the jail came and entreated me not to undertake 
hunger-strike. He argued that if all the prisoners went on hunger-strike the 
King’s Government would come to a stand-still, and warned me that if I died 
in the jail it would be my own responsibility. My hunger-strike went on 
for six days. They tried''‘t^'forcibly feed -ihe hut I was determinai to die' the 
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way of "Jalindra Nath Das. After seven days,- a secret eonfereace took place 
at Governineut House. They wanted to do something as the mecllcal report 
about my condition was serious. They set me free with the idea, of rearrest« 
ing me after a month. I got information, of ■ this in good time. Meanwhile 
some arraagements could be made for my escape., from India and I left my 
country. 

Experiences I had a lot, after leaving my homeland. I was listening in 
to both the radios. I had the privilege from -the German authorities to hear 
the enemy radio and propaganda. I had the opportunity of visiting all the 
fortifications and other defences all over. Europe. After these persona! 
experiences, I have no doubt what will be the result of the war. As I said 
in your prade the other day, the war will be a ' pro.l-ongad one but there will 
surely be one result, that is, the collapse of Britain, and her empire. 

Now, the question is this. What is- the position of India under these 
circumstances ? The destruction of the Britis.h Empire is certain, and, , the 
whole m,ap of the world will be changed.- What will.be the position of India 
in the new map ? The British will be driven out of India, and what should 
be our position then ? We should think about this. There are three 
alternatives: 


One Is to keep away -from the war and. to have a neutral attitude. 
Second Is to go and beg for freedom from -the new invader and ^ 
the third is to take part in the war with the enemies- of ■ Britain 
qualify ourselves for freedom. 


and 


I know what alternative you prefer. For us there Is but one alternative 
that is, to fight hand in hand with the enemies of Britain and contribute our 
share in the destruction of British Empire. 


It is our duty to enccmr- 
their bit against Britain. 
The whole population is 


The internal situation in India is very grave, 
age and support the forces that are in India doing, 

What is the internal situation in India, to-day I 
against 'the British Government. 

People are carrying on the fight without arms. To suppose millions, of 
unarmed people, a small army of thousands equipped with ail modern arms is 
enough. When I had the privilege of meeting Herr Hitler, I took the 
liberty of . asking this question of India and sought his advice as to what path 
we slmuld tread. The Chancellor of Germany, who is himself an experienced 
revolutionary, giving his opinion, said that a well-equipped army of a few 
thousands would be able to control millions of unarmed revolutionaries. 'He 
added that so long as an external power did ■ not kmmk at the frontier no 
change could be ex.jected in the internal situation. We should form part of 
this '-external power. We hear so much nowadays of a second front. It is we, 
who should create a second front in India. It would have been possible for 
them to face us in both the fronts, had not the Axis Powers crippled and 
maimed ,them* The Axis Powers had made our work easier. We are' 
thankful to them for doing this, but at the same time, it is iacumbeiit upon 
us To do our duty towards our motherland. To do this work an army of 
is enough, but we should be prepared to raise an army of i0O»OdO. 

,, The 'question now Is this : What are the duties of dhis army ? There 
which this army Will have to perforin. The first and import- 
ant luty is,' csf.couwe, to fight the enemy and free our motherisnd ; the second. 
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one is also no less important. After the enemy is defeated, we will have to do 
tremendous work in India. By freeing India our duty will not be 0“^ 

armv is revolutionary one, and as revolutionaries we have two duties to per- 
foriJ The first one as I said before, is to drive the enemy out of India, and 
the ^cond duty is to form such a powerful army in India that will face any 
nTtions put togrther, and to defend India forever agamst foreign invasion. 

Friends! We all should think that we will new remain slaves. We 
have already had a very good taste of this slavery. To protect our mother- 
land friTSy foreign a^ressor^^ the duty of all of you to form the 
SonSS^posIible afmy in the world. As far as ability and efficiency are 
concerned, I may tell you that you are second to none. We wore not Setting 
proper training and opportunity but whenevCT these two things wctc offered 
to Indians, they have shown their mettle. Not only m 
politics, economics, science, sports, etc , we . ’I®* ^ 

Lckward. Indians are efficient and able. The Almighty has created 
them like that. Of course, we have to learn much from the world and to 
are prepared to do so. And with this learning and the natural efficiency 
and abihty of ours and with Ml confidence, we are forming this army. 


For the success of an army, military training only will not suffi^. Take 
the case of France. Up to 1989 the French Army was considered the 
best in the world. It was really so. They had a lot ot matmials, 
aeroplanes, heavy guns, etc. In addition there was the ‘ impregnable Magi- 
Bot Line to protect them. Why then France fell withm so short a time. 

There was offiy one reason and that was, there was no josh in them. After 

the last war, such a feeling was created in France that they should take rest 
as the enemy had been defeated once for all. That was not so in Germany, 
in Germany the cry was ‘revenge.’ One nation was thinking m tenm of 
revenge and sacrifice. That is why the French people had their disastrous 
defeat. The French people had lost their spirit and the Germans were 
seething with the spirit. 


After the Azad Hind Fauj parade, I had a talk with Premier Tojo who 
congratulated me for the grand parade* He also said that the suceeas of 
an army mainly depends on the moral training they get. I assured him that 
that will be given special attention. 


The Nipponese attach much importance to this ‘spirit - For instaacej 

see the sphit of the defenders of Attu Island. They Mew they^ 
could not win against such a numerically superior army. They^ could 
have easily surrendered. But they did not do so It^ was 
the honour and glory of their motherland. The whole garrison of 2,000 
saerificed their lives fighting the enemy. 


I may. mention about the brave defenders of Stalingrad. They were 
at oiM’taptie smvoaiided by the enemy, and they were even given w ultimatum 
twthe Ctermans to surrender. They did not surrender and carried_ on ^ their 
fight, eten the enemy were 200,000 strong , that surrounded them. 

Sueh was the spirit of the brave defenders of Stalingrad. 


We should create such a spirit in our men. The respontiblHty ofHM 
WfficerS is ^eat. A SipOy Wn afford to leave the battlefield but ' atf” oileer 
annot do so. He is a respea^le man and only an army led bpsu^ rwon- 
ible officers will be saaees^-ia. tto end. So, .your;;Work;is-tr^ea^^ 
here is no other work grea^ ahii-iK)bteir than the work yoUfhayS 
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Our sisters and brothers in ladia are facing even bigger ordeals with cheer 

and enthusiasm. For the Indian Independence and for India s welfare, there 
is no greater work than this. 

While in EuropN I tried and I was successful in forming a small 
National Army. I Imve brought photos of the army. In Ber m and Rome 
Indians are thinking and doing things as you are thinking and doing her^ 

Everywhere in the world, wherever there are Indians, a m w spirit, a new 
awakening has come among Indians. 


CHAPTER VI 

PREPARATIONS FOR MILITARY CAMPAIGN 
Netaji’s Eventful Tour 

Events were now moving fast. By the rare qualities of his head and 
heart, Syt. Subhash Chandra Bose had gained the full conBdence of his 
countrymen ; dissentions had disappeared, all the forces had been_ mobilised 
and all had gathered round his banner. HU past services and sacrihces m the 
cause of freedom movement in India counted a great deal. The Indians in 
East Asia realized that he was the Man of Destiny and conferred on him the 
title of “ Netaji ’’—the Great Leader. 

With great enthusiasm and vigour, working day and night and knowing 
no rest or sleep, Netaji was fast preparing for the last struggle. HU eajwity 
of work knew no equal. We are wonderstruck to see, what he acmeved 
within 20 days, after his arrival in Singapore. He had addressed several 
public meetings, had reformed and consolidated the Indmn Independence 
Omuc and had reorganised the Indian National Army. He called several 
of tiic spoil scrs of tlic Movonoont oSBcors, ,of tho, xEalaii. 

Army and. saw the Japansese authorities at Singapore, in order to imfuress 
upon them hU viewpoint. He was naturally now anxious to personaUy con- 
tact Indians, living in other parts of Bast Asia and to foster close relatioM 
of other countries, co-operation was necessary for ms 

oapse, viz., that of Burma, Thailand. Indo*China etc. j 

Consequently he took an extensive tour of these countries. Leaving 
Singapore by Air on July 25, 1948, he returned to headquarters on August 
li" The most memorable event of hU tour was his presence in Rangoon at 
tbe bifetorie occasion of the Declaration of Burma’s Independence on August 
1 , - He personally exchanged felicitations with the Head of the New Inde- 
.Miltot'litate of Burma, Dr. Ba Maw. and thus cemented the ties of tradi- 
fr^pdship and sympathy between Lidia and Burma. 

Srijut Subhash Bose conveyed to Dr. Ba Maw India’s heartfelt congra- 
Burma on the latter’s attainment of her Independence. Himaftlf 
nt ^be moEBfiiit in preparing for the final battle for India’s Independ- 
Bose Mt a peculiar thrill and great inspiration in witnessing ,fc^e 
rebirth of Independent Burma, next-door to his own dear Motherland. 


jFive days earlier during his sojourn in Bangkok, r s the State guest of the 
Governmi nt of Thailand, Syt. Bose had an intimate personal talk with Field- 
Marshal Pibul Songgram, the Thai Premier, which lasted for one and a half 
hour. This meeting undoubtedly resulted in deepening Thailand’s sympathy 
with the Indian Independence Movement, and ensured even greater support 
of the Thai Nation and the Government for the total mobilization of the 
Indian Community in Thailand. 

Thus Syt. Bose’s whirlwind tour of this part of East Asia was another 
milestone in the consolidation of the Asiatic nations, which were already 
independent, which had just attained independence and which were on the 
threshhold of independence. The leaders of these nations fraternized with 
each other and established personal contacts that were so essential for under- 
standing, sympathy and co-ordination of the efforts to create an Asia for 
Asiatics. 

Another and a vitally important achievement of the tour, was the 
tremendous enthusiasm aroused among the Indian communities in Thailand, 
Burma and French Indo China, Ever since the arrival of Srijut Subhash 
Bose at Syonan in the middle of June, Indians in B mgkok, Rangoon and 
Saigon had been on the tiptoes of expectation of hi< visit to these cities. And 
when he did arrive iu their midst, the enthusiasm of In ians in these places 
rose to feverpitch, and they gave a resounding demonstration of their readi- 
ness to march under his banner to sacrifice their all and their very lives, in 
the coming bloody struggle for India’s independence. When hearing his 
impassioned words, their faces shone bright with hope and confidence that 
victory was at sight. 

* Leaving Singapore by air on July 26, Srijut Subhash Bose_ arrived in 
Bangkok the same day ; after a three-day stay there crowded with engage- 
ments, he arrived in Rangoon by air on the 29th, returned to Bangkok by 
plane on August 4th, left for Saigon on the 9th and arrived there the same 
day, left for Singapore on the 11th, reaching Headquarters the same evening 
by plane. 

On arrival at tbe Bangkok aerodrome on July 2.7th, Srijut Subhash Boss 
was given a rousing welcome by the Indian community who had gathered in 
large numbers to receive him. On the way from airport, Srijut Subhash Bose 
alighted at the Victory Monument of the Thais and laid a wreath ; later in the 
day he paid courtesy calls on high Nippon authorities in Bangkok. 

Next day, July 26th, Srijut Bose called on the German Minister, and the 
TtpHan Minister, met leading Indians iri Bangkok, and was entertained by the 
local Indian community, the Nippon Ambassador and Nippon military 
authorities. On July 27th, he addressed a mass rally of Indians at the 
Chulahkorn TJaiversity hall, was entertained by the German Minister, met the 
Thai Freroier for one-and-half hours, received the Thai and Axis press re- 
presentatives, and was entertained to dinner by the Thai Foreign Minister. 

The foDowing day, July 28th, he left for Rangoon where he' Strived on 
July 29th and was welcomed at the airport by high Nippon officials and 
leading Indians of Rangoon. In the course of the day he paid courtesy calls 
on the Nippon Commander ih-Chief and highranking Nippon officers, visited 
the Burma Government offices and Indian Independence League brganizatibn 
and was the guest of Iwmoiw at a dinner given by the Nippon OpiiAhdiiddNBi- 
CbM. ‘ Iv. I'a-.V 
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The next day, July 80th, he toot the salute at the Parade of the Swaraj 
Young Men’s Training Institute, visited the Broadcasting Station, was guest 
of Dr. Ba Maw at lunch, addressed a mass meeting of Indians, and was 
later entertained at dinner at the Oriental Club. 

The hJIowing day July 81st, Srijut Subhash Bose receh'ed the press 
representatives and addressed the executives of the Indian Independeace 
League. 

The first of August, a historic day for Burma and all Asia, and a day of 
hope for India— declaraion of Burma’s Independence— Subhash Chandra Bose 
was personally present at the epoch-making ceremony of the proclamation of 
Burma’s Independence. 

He sent a message of congratulations to the Head of the New Indepen- 
dent State of Burma, "Dr. Ba Maw on the achievement of Burma’s aspirations. 
The same evening he attended the State Banquet to celebrate the Indepen- 
dence proclamation. 

The following day, August 2nd, Srijut Subhash Bose granted interviews 
to leading citizens of l^ngoon and later called on the first Nippon Ambassa- 
dor to Burma. 

August 3rd was spent in interviewing leaders of the Indian community 
in Burma. 

Arriving in Bangkok the next day, August 4th, he again called on the 
Thai Premier. 

The Italian Minister entertained the Indian leader on August 5th j later 
in the day, Srijut Subhas Bose addressed a public meeting and gave inter- 
views to leading Indians in Bangkok. 

On August 6th, Srijut Subhash Bose was host at a Garden Party to 
Nippon and Thai officers and officials and Indians, and was guest at a dinner 
given by the Nippon Ambassador. 

After spending two more busy days in Bangkok, the leader arrived in 
Saigon on August 9th. During his brief stay of two days at Saigon, he called 
on the Commander-in-chief Nippon Forces in Indo-China, the Admiral in Indo. 
China and Nippon Ambassador in Saigon. He attended a public reception in 
his honour organised by the Indian community who demonstrated their deter- 
min&tion to do their bit in India’s last War of Independence. 

Leaving Saigon on August 11th by air, he arrived in Singapore the same 
evening. 

The following detailed proceedings, recoiling the speeches and Press 
interviews of Netaji, will show the exact position of the movement at the 
tim e and its future 

1. Press Statement on the achievement of Burma’s 
Independence 

From 1926 to 1927 1 used to gaze from the verandah of my cell in 
Mandalay Prison on the palace of the last independent King of Burma and 
1 used to wonder when Burma would be free once again. Today Bunm is 



Toil all koow that when th€ war in East Asia broke out in December, 
1§41, the* ||€ 0 ple of Bixtma decided to utilise the opportunity ’’ for recovering 
their lost liberty. Instead of co-operating with the British Government, the 
v«t maiority of Bmrmans did their best to help in expelling the British from 
the country,, and the result is that today, not pnly,.|:|M|hrri»a been liberated 
from the British altopti^r, but she has actually realised '' her long cherished 
goal of Independence, 

The Independeaee of Burma in tMs.momenlouS' crisis in world ‘I^story, 
has a Iwotfold signiflcan^^fer .ilhtllcwrs, in the place, ^wbal 

can achieve, M it:knowg\iK>irto^sei2&ftiatt''0|^NE^uiii!^ i?rhihh 'hiitoly' hair'illi^id. 


an independent State and lam breathing the .atmosphere of that liberated 
country. 


Right in the midst of a World . War, an indepnedent State is born in 
Asia, out of the ashes of British Imperialism and out of the smouldering ruins 
left behind by the fleeing .. British, In_ November, 1941, the then Prime 
Minister of Burma was inEngland, pleading with his British rulers for a small 
measure of self-rule, but all his entreaties were treated with contempt and 
scorn. The people of Burma, thereupon, took up arms against the British, 
co-operated with the armed forces of Nippon and hounded the British out 
of Burma. They now have their reward for all their suffering and sacrifice. 

During the nineteenth century, India through her own enslavement, 
offered a jumping-off ground to Briiain’s armed forces for attacking and sub- 
jugating Burma. Burma has now repaid us by turning the British out and 
offering her independent territory as a springboard for India’s National Army, 
in its attack on Britain's Army in India. 


The pledge given by Japan’s worthy Prime Minister, General Tojo, now 
stands redeemed. While Sir Stafford Cripps gives promises of Dominion 
Status and of Pakistan after the war — and while Sir Dorman Smith claims to 
rule Burma from Delhi with the help of his typewriter — Burma with the 
help of her ally, Nippon, has succeeded in overthrowing the British and win- 
ning her liberty. This has very'great significance for India, for Asia, and for 
the whole world. 

The news that India’s next door neighbour Burma, is now free has 
thrown our rulers in New Delhi into epileptic fits. They are panic-stricken 
that the example of Burma will now inspire the Indian people to rise in arms 
against their alien oppressors and they are busy devising more ruthless 
methods for suppressing the nationalist movement. But nothing on earth 
can keep India enslaved any longer and just as the peacock emblem now flies 
over the Government House in Rangoon — ^so will the tricolour soon fly over 
the Red Fortress of Delhi. 


2. The following speech was delivered on Rangoon 
I Radio on August 1, 1943 

Countrymen and Friends ! Today is the first of August, 1943. Today 
an event of great historiea! importance has taken place. Right in the midst 
of a World War, an Independent State has come into being, Burma — our 
neighbour has achieved her Independence and she has now her own national 
Independent Govemmoint. Long Live Free Burma ! 
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Secondly, just as the conquest of India supplied the British with a jumping- 
off a ound for their attack on Burma in the nineteenth century-— similarly, 
the emancipation of Burma has supplied the Indian Independence Mojement 
in East Asia with a spring-board, for its attack on Britain s Army of occu- 
pation in India, during the twentieth century. 

Burma was deprived of her liberty long after India was. Nevertheless 
Burma has stolen a march over us and has attained her liberty, while we are 
still passing through the throes of revolution. On behalf of the Indian 
people and of myself, I offer my warmest congratulations to the people of 
Burma on their achievement - and I heartily wish them increasing progress 
and prosperity in the days to come. I offer also my hearty felicitation to His 
Excellency Dr. Ba Maw, the head of the New and Independent of 

Burma and I wish him all success in the discharge of the manifold responsi- 
bilities which have now devolved on him. It is a source of great pleasure 
and gratification for me that so soon after meeting Dr Ba 
during the first week of July, I can offer him my greehngs 
tions as 

Friends, you are aware of the many promises 

ment has given to i ■ “ ” . 

promises which have always proved to be 
aware also that these promises have been repeated since 
present war and all sorts of silly excuses 1 
in the midst of a war, transference of power 

cannot take place. As against this example, we ^ t 

midst of the war, the promise of liberty made by the Prime Minister of Japan, 
His Exeellency General Tojo, on behalf of his Government and nation, has 
been fully redeemed. Where there is a will there is a way and this statesman- 
ship and generosity on the part of Japan, will bring into bold the 

hypocrisy of British politicians— while they will demonstrate the real charac- 
ter of Japan’s state policy. 

The Independence of Burma will, I am sure, be soon followed by the 
Independence of the Philippines. Asia is now on the threshold of a new era in 
her history. This is a unique opportunity for all the suppressed nations of 
Aiia to tis^ and effect their emancipation. It is above all the sacred duty of 
the Indian people to seize the present golden opportunity and fulfil their age- 
long aspirations. 

The liberation of Asia cannot be complete until India is free. The Indian 
people must, therefore, rise and liberate themselves and thereby help the 
eiEsocipatioB of other Asiatic nations# Above all, India imist the hand 

of firiendsbip which Japan has offered to India and to other suppressed nations 
of Asia. Confronted by a common foe, the people of India must mareh- 
shoulder to shoulder with the brave Nipponese inatioa, till the enemy is over- 
thrown and India recovers her lost liberty. 

INQUILAd ZiNDABAI^l 
AZAD HIND ZINDABAD I 


Maw in Syonan, 
and congratula- 
the head of the new and Independent State of Burma. 

: ^ ^ ' 1 which the British Govern- 

the Indian people during the course of their rule in India- 
mere scraps of paper. You are 

' ' the outbreak of the 

have been put forward to show that 
from British to Indian hands 
now see that right in the 



‘*The time for total mobilkatioa lias come/* Mr. Bose declared, stressing 
that Indians in East Asia must realize'that the opportunity 'fe ser¥e India has 
come to them. 

Hg added : Death is certain. Everyone has to die sooner or later. 
But you must realize that there cannot be a more glorious death than death 
to free one’s own country/^ 

He pointed out that Indians, although moved by the desire for indepen- 
. , .xi.. 1. X- achieve freedom because we had no 


dence, have hitherto been unable to 
arms.’^ 


‘‘By means of civil disobedience and Satyagraha, we could surely harass 
the enemy, but these weapons were insufficient to drive out the enemv from 
India/^ Mr. Bose said. ^ 

“Today, however/* he declared, “the situation has changed and Indians 
have been able to organise a powerful army outside India. The Indian 
National Army has been declared to the world. It is no more kept a 
secret/’ 

Utilizing this powerful army and internal situation in India, Mr Bose 
expressed his confidence that Indians both within and without India will he 
able to expel the British from India. 

Pointing out that the organization of the Provisional Government of free 
India is essential for the successful penetration into India, Mr. Bose told 
his listeners : “I am going to make the announcement of such a Government 
at the right time.’* 

He added, when such a Government is formed, its only work will be to 
prepare for the fight, mobilize and fight. And then we enter India and after 
the final victory, the work of the Provisional Government would be over and 
it will be left to the 88 > million Indians to establish a new and permanent 
Government^m India/’ 

_ He concluded by e^orting all Indians, young and old, men and women, 
nefa and poor, to exert their supreme effort for the glorious realization of 
Indian mdependence. 

4. Srijut Subtoh Chandra Bose, President of the Indian Independence 
League, in a re<«nt interview, granted to a Domei correspondent at Ranffoon 

greatly accele. 

rate the Indian Independence Movement. 

. 1 - . ®°wly and in well-studied phrases, the great Indian leader first noted 
that the significance of the historic event in Burma lay in the fact that every- 
thing happening m Burma, would have far-reaching repercussion in India 

Pose trwed back the mutual history of the two countries, especially 
^phao^g the fact ^t Burma was at one time a territory of India when 

both m Seied under the British tide. . . wucu 

mutual hi*^ ’ 

not to mengoto.the gec^rsp^ j^shmity o| the tfd .couirtri«s, 'BoseJiaiS;'* '5®^' 


“We can win out independence only if we areready to sacrifice onr lives 
and property.” He emphasized : “By shedding our blood we will be creating 
a real united India.” 





TiiES tlie fact that Burma has now released herself from the tyranny of 
‘Britain and has declared her independence is something %'ery close to Indiaiis,. 
This event Is sure to inspire the Indian people' whose faith' In their own inde- 
pendence is firm beyond description.' 

Subhash Chandra Bose added that' the, Indian people at home are sure 
to expect great aid from the Burmese In gaining their own iodepeodence. The 
Mian National Army is already placing high hopes on 'independent Burma^ 
Bose revealed, because the army will now be able :t0. advaee to the Indian 
frontiers without having to worry about its rear which will be guarded by 
the Burmese. 

He unstintingly praised Prime Minister "Dr.. Ba Maw, saying Burma 
couldn’t have obtained a better leader to start' the country on Its brilliant 
way of pro^^ress. He added Dr. B a Maw Is supported by a very capable 
cabinet, emphasizing especidiy that the ^ appointment of Major-General 
Thakin Aung San, who is highly popular with thC' youths to the post of 
Defence Minister has greatly bolstered the Government. ■■ - 

Confidence, that Mahatma Gandhi and a; large number of his followers 
would extend their wholehearted moral, if not complete physical support, once 
l-fac Indian National Army successfully penetrates 'into' India along with the 
projected Provisional Government of Free India,- was expressed on July 81 , by 
Subhash Chandra Bose, President of the Indian Independence League in East 
Asia at a press conference following ,hls arrival in Rangoon. 

The fiery Indian national leader declared that although Gandhi may not 
support fighting with arms because of his steadfast adherence to Ms long 
advocated principle of non-violence, it is certain “he will not oppose us.” 

HowWerer, once the prop<Bed Provisional Government has successfully 
penetrated into India there is every possibility Gandhi will lend his full 
support, Bose stressed. 

«‘Amoiig Ms followers* most of them will support us though we do not 
expect older men,” Bose declared, pointing out that more and more younger 
men of the Gandhi group are coming over to the side of the advocates of 
viMence. 

Bose’s statement was made in respond to the question as to ^whether 
rumoms were true that an agreement exists between him and Gandhi regard- 
ing' the conduct of the Indian independence movement. 

Explaining the reason for Ms conviction, Bose recalled Gandhi’s attitude 
at tiwbp last meeting in Wardha in June **ln my last meeting I tried 

to persuade Gandhi to abandon his noii-violenee stand but he did not' 
ag«ee**, ‘Bose said, “When I finally told him that if he would not come over 
to our side we would do it ourselves, he laughed and said “I shall be the 
fimt.to congratulate' you, if you succeed/’ Bois^ recalled. 

- Qc^tioned re*gEirding the existence ml anlLNippon feeling ‘in -Ii^ia*''- 
Itate declared 'that anti-NippOn sentiment in India had und'ergone •» '-v^it* 
chiMps since the outbreak of the war. i 

>"’/'lntee‘''has 'b«n‘A Ug lanMde In “-favour of Nlpp«» with .Bernier 

Nfppen des^ but the wetl^xdnf* 







Although the liave sent reMorcentients to India they awf 

not sttong enough y# to take over control of India from the British, he said, 
"Hierefore, Mjanai^hW expci the 9”tiah from India before the AmeriiWftli! 
realised their aims. ' ■ ■■ ,.- . \ , r -s';., 

.l^Uestioned w.^o: what he thought about the anti-Axis war, aims, Bose 
jtelOKsd that iK)lirim%,;|iii^ se^ to, ibe -no agreeme?it Ifeiwecm prlteiii , 
and the United States. Pmating out the oladies betwteh.,4Wl!f»#^ 


Althoneh there are still a few people who dcubt Nippon’s intentions, 
the number is smaller no r ” Bose stressed adding, ‘‘These very doubts 

regardmg Nippon*s intentions can, and are being dispelled . 

In this connection the visiting Indian leader said, “the formation of 
the Indian National Army is proof that it is not the Nippon army alone 
which is fighting but “We are fighting for Asia.” 

He added that the formation of the proposed Provisional Government 
will be further proof that Nippon has no designs on India. 

Anti-Nlppon sentiment, he said, constitutes the reaction of some 

groups who are either pro-Chungking or pro-Soviet. The argument m their 

Iroups is that the Nippon army is simply going to attack India but this 
reasoning is weak as it is actually not the Nippon army but the Indian 
Army which is taking the lead. 

AS to the effect of Burma’s independence on India, Bose said “Burma’s 
is like a test case ; the independence of Burma will help us greatly in our 
fight. The moment we show Burma is free, we show that the argument 
i^ainst Nippon is false. ’ 

Burma’s independence, he said, will have a much greater effect on 
India than the Philippines because Burma is geographically closer to India. 

Bose pointed out that Burma’s independence is significant for three, 
essential reasons : (1) It refutes the argument that Nippon is solely con- 
cerned with creating a Greater East Asia for herself ; (2, Burma formerly 
was a part of India ; and (3) Burma’s indepedenee opens a direct route of aid 

to India. 

Discussing the effect of India’s independence on Britain, Bose said, 
as India has come to assume an integral part of the British Empire, India's 
freedom will be a terrific blow politically, morally, and spiritually to the 
British The expulsion of the British from India, militarily means that 
Britain will be deprived of all hopes of retaking Burma not to say of re- 
covering lost territories in Asia. Moreover, when the British are perman- 
ently driven out from Asia, the British will be unable to maintain their, 
militery strength in Iran and the Middle East which depend on India for 
supplies*’’ 

Under such circumstances, Bose expressed the view that the Axu 
should first tackle Britain which is weaker than the United States. 

V There are two ways of defeating Britain. The first is the occupation 
the British Isles which however does not seem posable at present. The 
other is tp undermine the base of British resistance by driving ont the Britirii 





Britisli ' interests ia Africa and Australia and the friction ^between the two 
countries and the Soviet Union regarding the administration of Polish oc- 
cupied territory, Bose remarked : ‘■‘If you compare this with the Axis you 
can find rio such clashes among ihe Axis. , Militarily the Axis powers are 
more strategically located both in Europe and Asia. Thus the Axis are 
in a better position to defend themselves when the occasion arises,” he said. 

■ Contrary to conditions during World W ir No. I, the Anglo-Amer can 
powers steadily are destined to grow weaker from a protracted struggle 
while the Axis will become stronger. Hence Bose said, there is no doubt of 
the Axis’ growing strength. 

Commenting on his impression of Burma and its leaders, Bose said he 
thought **Dr. Ba'Maw is the best choice that could have been made. In 
Burma you have not got a better man..” , ■ . 

He ad led, he believed, Dr. Ba Maw could succeed although the latter 
has a difficult wartime task ahead, «A1I the ministers^ have self-confidence 
which is very important and his work will be made easier by the co-opera- 
tion of old officials. 

‘On the other hand the vouger generation and former revolutionary 
elements such as Major-Ceneral Aung San are giving their full support to 
the new Government, thereby assuring Burma^s success,” Bose concluded. 

5. Immediately after Netaji’s return from tour, a mass meeting was held 
at the Farrer Park, Singapore on '‘5th August 194B, In a stirring speech 
Netaji described the impressions of his tour and his, future plan of action, 
He said ■ ' . . . 

Sisters and brothers I Indians all over East Asia are meeting today 
in unprecedented numbers for a two fold purpose. They are, first of all, 
celebrating the Independence of Burma. They are also reiterating their 
demand that the British quit India at once and they are reaffirming their 
unshakable determination to continue the struggle till the complete independ- 



oe^uypatWE of that country. But it was a new Burma and a. free Burma:: 
tlbat I Yisited this time. 


. ' «« In that free Burma, the Nipponese Military Administration has been 
eoBipletely abolished ; Dr. Ba Maw is head of the new State, as well as 
Premier and Commander-in Chief, and he has formed a cabinet ; he will be 
advised by a Privy Council. Independent Burma has declared war on Britain 
and America who are sliil dreaming of reconquering and re-enslaving Burma ; 
Independent Burma has entered into a Treaty of Alliance with Nippon ; the 
Niopon Ambassador is already in Burma ; Ambassadors of other countries 
will soon he in Rangoon ; Burmese Ambassadors have been accredited to 
other countries ; Nippon has decided to transfer all the Anglo American enemy 
properties in Burma to the new Burmese State. 


** These properties include factories, harbours, railways, telegraphs, and 
telephones. Thus, the Burmans will govern their country according to the 
wishes of the Burmese people ; and they have an army manned and officered 
exclusively by themselves. Last but not least, today the Peacock Emblem — 
the national flag of Burma and not the Union Jack - is flying over the office 
and residence of the head of the Slate — Adipadi Dr. Ba Maw. 


Today my heart is full of my recent experiences in Burma and it will 
take me hours and hours, if I were to narrate all I have seen and heard 
there, I shall therefore end this topic by relating only a few .things. First 
of all, about Rangoon jafl. 

As I had liv^ in Rangoon Jail for several months in 1927 , 1 wanted 
vtxy ^'^h to re-visit that place. But I was not allowed to do so, because * 
that Jail is no longer used for Indian prisoners. 


It is now used exclusively for British war-prisoners. 

^ Friends ! Think of the day when we shall avenge ourselves for the 
incarceration of hundreds of thousands of Indian patriots by converting all 

the jwisoM in India into Camps for British War-prisoners. Prepare from now 
for that glorious day ! r r vw 

« “ I the privilege of having long discussions with Adipadi Dr. Ba 

Maw and his Ministers and I am glad to tell you that a complete aggreement 
was .reached on problems of common interest. ^ 

ft„. the coining stuggle 

Independence. Burma and India will now march shoulder to 
shoulder against the common enemy~and when the enemy is vanquished 
^ghl^^*^ established, we shall live in complete amity and accord like good • 

Adipadi Dr. Ba Maw 

18 alive today to lead his people, through the grace of Providence. 

and Burma when the war in Burma began 

^ ^ India— or in the alternative 

fromnriMn*^lh’^“" otherwise. He managed to escape 

with the- help of sKsne Government Officials and later ornate 
received the assistance and of the victorious Nippon Army. 

“fViendsi On behalf of the Indian Independence Movement T d«*aire 
to offer my warmest 
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All those who are fit and ready for aetion— mast now begin to paek : 
up* Baring the next two months, a large portion of the Army will be on the 
road to Indk — and when the Atmj the Independenee League Head- 

S 'mn will also-moTe nearer to Indian f am longing for the day when onr ; 
quarters will be shifted to the IndO’-Barma Frontiers. 

v‘/^'*Biiiiy,;'wi;h a hmniEity, I venture to make a predie|iwi^ 

—namely, that year, we shall stand on Indian- 


of the new cabinet and to the people of Free'. Bnrm.S' on the Independence 
that they have, won and I desire also, to convey our .sincercst .good wishes for 
the everlasting freedom and prosperity of Burma in future* , " 


We are fortunate to have ■ in .our "midst today,, the members of the 
Burmese deputation who recently visited' Tokyo, *They are led by His 
Excellency U. Ba Lwin wha has been appointed as the first ■ Burmese Ambas- 
sador to Thailand, I beg to offer— on .your behalf and on mine— the war- 
mest welcome to His Excellency U Ba Lwin and his colleagues and I request 
them to convey personally our message to- the people' of Burma when they 
arrive in Rangoon* 


** Friends ! The independence of Burma has thrown fresh responsibili- 
ties on our shoulers. After the expulsion ' of the’ British from Burma, the 
road to India has been opened and we have to- m trcli -along thit road. 


U.?i til the British are driven out of India the Freedom of Burma 
can ?ot be safe. The freedoni of India is, therefore, necessary— not only 
for- Indian people but for Burma as well. 


**' A year has rolled by since Mahatma Gandhi was put in prison for 
the crime of demanding the withdrawal of the British from Ifjdia. Since 
then, the civil disobedience movement, as well as .sabotage activities, have 
gone on with unabated vigour. But we have not won freedom. And we 
shall not win freedom, till we put up a second front on the Indo-Burma 
Frontier and call upon the Indian people and the British Indian Army t> 
take up arms against the British and their allies in India, 


ti Providence has ordai led that it is the task of the Indians in East 
Asia to mt up the second front which the Indian people have been demand- 
ing. For this, we need a total mobilisation of our manpower and resources 
in, East Asia, 


I want 800,000 n n and women for the Azad Hind Fauj {Indian 
National Army) — including the Rani of Jhansi Regiment, I am thankful to 
the Youth of Syonan and Malai for offering themselves for enlistment in such 
large /numbers But the money that has been forthcoming from Syonan. 
has not been enough, i want from Syonan at least 15 million dollars for our 
national straggle and I know that this is not too much for you. 


am hoping that the day is not far off when we shall be able to set up 
a Provisional Government of Free India. When this is done> we shall march • 
into- India under the leadership of our own Government. 


** I want to inform my comrades in the Army and among the civil popa- 
ktion that the Indian National Army is now on the move. It is a long way 
from Syonan to Delhi— therefore we have to begin our march as early as 
possible. 





That message will be a very simple one— namely, that the British have 
been completely wiped cut of East Asia — ^that Burma is now independent and 
that it is now India’s turn to strike for her liberty. When this message is 
delivered to every village in India, I am sure that revolution will break out 
from one end of the country to other. 


Do not worry at all about the situation in Europe. I have been in 
Europe long and know ail about the strong and weak points of the Axis 
poweis. Do not be misled by enemy propaganda. 

Whenever the enemy has a slight advantage anywhere, he indulges in 
such noisy propaganda that one would think that the enemy has already won 
the war. Knowing the European situation, I want to tell you that 
whatever may happen in Europe, the situation in India will remain quite un- 
affected— namely, it will be always easy for us to win liberty and oust the 
Britisher, if only we put forward the necessary effort. 

The sooner we make the effort, the better for India. I know that there 
are a few Indians here in Syonan, as elsewhere, who still think that the 
British will leturn once again to these parts. This is only a proof of their 
Uttar degradation as a result of slavery over a long period. 

These people are so degraded that even if they see India liberated, 
ttiey trill probably not believe their own' eyes, but will think It is -a dream. 
Fortunately, the number of these men is microscopic. 

^ Let the whole world know, and let our enemies know, that all 

luuttus East Aaia are untted, regardlftss of-*.|!elig|on or caste,! andl that' ‘they 
are determiu'ed.to fight, freedom'. of tli^r t 


Of course, tbe Indian National Ariuy will also be with us. But I want to 
know how many of you (in addition to our army) would like to accompany us 
|n our march to India ? 

In Rangoon I had heard that when the British fled from the country, 
last year, above five lakhs of Indians joined them in the flight. Out of these 
five lakhs, one lakh died on the way— out of hunger, thirst and disease. 


This sacrifice was of no use to India. If, on the contrary, one lakh of 
Indians had fought for freedom atid died for it, India would have been free 
to-day. If five lakhs of Indians had gone to India with stones and 
brickbats, they could have killed about one lakh of Britishers. 

Therefore, I invite you to join us and our army, and march with us to 
India. If you lack any arms now, you will get them from our countrymen in 
the British Indian Army when you reach the Indian frontier. 

The British Army will actively join us in the coming struple and fight 
the common eneny. I assure you that today Marshal Waveii is one of our 
best friends — because the army that he is now raising in India will be of great 
help to us In the coming struggle against the Britishers. 

From the civil population in East Asia, I desire to invite 700,000 
men to march with us and with our army to India. I want one man for each 
of the 70O,O»X> villages in India. 

Unlike the 500,000 Indians who fled panic-stricken to India from Burma, 
these 700,000 men will travel to India to deliver our message to every village 
in India, 
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Let them know that the Indian National Army has come into existence 
and that it is daily growing in numbers. Let them also know that a Women’s 
Regiment— the Rani of Jhansi Regiment— has also been organised and that it 

will march alongside of the Azad Hind Fauj. 

And finally let them know that our Array is on the move. The day is 
not far off when India’s national flag will fly over Delhi just as Burma’s 
Peacock Emblem is now flving over the former Government House of 
Raneaon And when the independence of India is achieved, all the 3S crores 

of Indians will be free Indians— proud and happy hum:an beings, pledged to 

maintain their liberty for all time. 

It is to-day a very great pleasure for me to see so many ot my Muslim 
country men in this gatherings fours and thank them heartily for the welcome 
they have given me and for the handsome purse they have offered for the 
Indian Independence Movement. And let the whole world know, and let our 
enemies know that all Indians in E ist Asia are united regardless of religion 
or caste and they are determined to fight for the freedom of their common 


view, in wmen ne empnaiicany ucuiarcu 

for niilitary action, to strike the blow for India’s freedom. He enumerated 
the reasons for his coviction as follows :— 

Indian Independence League and Indian National Army had been 
re-organized. 

(2) Indians were becoming more anti-British due to their stiff attitude. 

(a) The establishment of Independent Government in Burma morally 
helped the Independence Movement. 

(4) Economic situation in India had deteriorated. 

( 5 ) Burma aad Thailand had assured him of their fullest support as well 

as grant of certain facilities, when the battle began. 

Netaii revealed that, while he was In Rangoon, he started the work of 

reorganiang the Indian Independence Movement and preparations were undCT 
way in Burnwi for the accommodation of the Indian National Army. 

Netaii told the Press that Burma would be the future centre of activities, 

so he expected to return to Burma in the near future to resume the work of 

makiag adequate preparations. 

Netaii outlined his plans for a Provisional Indian ^vernitoent and de- 
clared that its early establfehment was necessary Irecause it would give Indians 
within India the Msuraocc that there was oo need for anxiety as to the future, 
if a Provisionf 1 Government was already crated, 

S|»ech <i®Iiy«red at Kuala Lumpur on the 5th September 1943. 

F]^ds ! I want to thank you most heartUy for the puw you have 
to me this evening. It is a handmme pur^. but I shall it ton J 
STouiT ifyunregardltas a first instalment. Considcmg. what othw 
trtwto are tiavina and within a very short time ; considermg also what Ipnh 
SliTara^^talm^ Iam e]^ Indians in Kuala Lumpur will. 
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be anxious to see that this contribution is multiplied atleas 
if j-ou cannot do that, I am afraid, you will be doing a great 
country. You are very proud of your city and rightly too. 
city in this part of the world and if you enjoy the prestige, y 
responsibilities that follow from that distinction and prestige, 

I will now tell you that what 
requirements- 
of our mother-land 


. we want in cash is only a part of our total 

The time has come when we have lo give our all in the service 
— 1. The days of minimum ricrifiee are over. The time has 
come, when each and everyone of us has to think of the maxim u m sacrifice 
which he or she is able to offer, and that sacrifice has to be in human life in 
money, in other resources, which are necessary in order, to equip a modern 
army lor its marches. I am glad to know that you citizens of Kaula 
Lumpur and Selangor state are anxious to do your duty in every respect and 
my only remark andrequest to you is lo expedite your collections as soon as 
possible so that our army may be equipped sooner than many expect and bn 
ready to march to the field of action. 

From my experience. I am convinced that so long as the Indian peoole 
remain unarmed, so long as the British Government has a modern armv 
under its control and so long as we do not take up arms for our struggle for 
freedom, we shall not be able to achieve independence for India. I do not 
know of one instance_of one single instance — in the wh.le history of man- 
kind where a nation has been able to achieve full independence without 
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we have been doing, what we are doing and what we are goiiig to do in the 
future.^ Our brethern in the Indian Army who to day are standing under 
the Union Jack are anxiously waiting for the Indian National Army on the 
continent of India. That is the position at home without anv exaggeration. 
It is therefore our duty to hurry with oiu- work and see that the* National 
Army goes to the aid of India as soon as possible. 

Ever since the existence of the Indian Nationai Army was announced 
to the world and its intention of marching to Delhi, you wiil b.'; surprised to 
learn that there has been a complete change in the tactics oi British propa- 
ganda. Up to recently British propagandists have been saying that to day 
Nippon has become the enemy of India and that its army intends to march 
into India, but ever since they realised that the Indian Nation d Army had 
been formed and is getting ready to march into India, there has been a 
complete change in the attitude and also in the tactics of British propagand- 
ists and now they are anxiously trying to work up the Indian people to take 
a stand ag iinst the Indian National .^rmy. The British Government knows, 
as much as as we do, what the attitude oi' the Indian people and the Indian 
Array will be when our army appears on the frontier of India, arid that is 
why they are anxious to do their best to win over the Indian people to 
their side so that they may take a stand against the Indian National Army. 

But the most unexpected siu-prise came to me when I was told that 
British propagandists on the occasion of a Hindu Festival had appealed 
to the Hindus of India to get ready to fight their brothers who are going to 
march in from outside. These British propagandists even went so far as to 
say that the good old days have come back again ! 

Friends 1 The Anglo-Americans have found out now’ a new Napoleon. 
According to the Anglo-Americans, Lord Louis Mountbatten is amphibious. 
Ife is a master in land and sea operations. Well, what is the career of this 
amphibious monster ? He is the hero of Dieppe. Dieppe was an attempt 
by the British army to land in France and to expel the Germans from that 
part. Within 24 hours they were completely wiped out and there ended all 
the heroic exploits of Lord Louis Mountbatten, Because of his achievement 
at Dieppe he has been made commander-in-chief of the South East Asia com- 
mand. I challenge you to show me one country in the world today where 
promotions are made not for success, not for victories, but for defeats. It 
ia a umque achievement of the British array and its government in this war. 

I can assure Lord Louis Mountbatten that a much bigger and greater Dieppe 
is waiting for him in East Asia. 

jPerhaps, there are some people living in East Asia, and even in Malai 
who are still hoping and dreaming that the British will come back. We have 
heard of them. There are a few such men in Syonau also. l can only pity 
them. You know what Syonau was and is to day. The British— I do not 
say it, I only repeat it— took twenty years to build Singapore and how manyl 
diyst to get out ? Seven days. This is an achievement and still there are 
people who believe they will come back I The biggest bulwark of the British 
Eippire is now the biggest graveyard of that Empire and it shall be a grave- 
The days of the British Empire are over. If you have any doubt 
turn over the pages of history. Every Empire has had its glory and also its 
decline. ThC; British Empire had its glory during the last war and since 
itfjde^ft has become very rapid and we have witnessed with our own estes 
t^ last phase (rf the deeline. , s • f,;.. 



i have always said that the last war brought about the disappearance 
of the two Empires— the Ottoman Empire of the Turks and the Austro. 
Hungarian Empire. This war will see the end of the British Empire and out 
of the ashes of that Empire will rise a free India. The two things are identi- 
cal— the defeat and dismemberment of the British Empire and the creation 
of an independent India. If you want India to be free you have to work 
and fight for the overthrow and dismemberment of the British Empire. 


British propaganda of late has adopted new tactics and that is to 
utilise to the best advantage the small success they have achieved in Africa 
and Sicily. If you were to listen to the propaganda that British agents have 
been carrying on all over the world you would think that with the occupa- 
tion of Sicily they have already won the war. I know something of Europe, 
not only of peace-time Europe but war-time Europe, and I know all these 
places where fighting has tiken place. I know also the strength and weak- 
ness of the Axis powers in Europe and from experience I want to assure you 
that whatever may happen in Europe has no bearing on the situation either 
in India or East Asia. Whatever may happen in Europe, Indians will be 
ready if only we put forward the required effort. Therefore, do not hesitate 
for one moment by any propaganda the enemy may carry on to-day or 
tomorrow and be firm in your belief and faith that it has become possible 
for Indian people to achieve independence. 


First of all is it a very big effort that we have to bring an army of 
200,000 to 800,000 to India ? Look at the millions and millions of people 
fighting on all fronts in different parts of the world. For the salvation of 
88 crores an army of 800,00 ), or even 400,000 is nothing at all and it is 
pcssible for the people of East Asia to contribute enough men for this army. 
It is possible also for the people in East Asia to contribute money and every 
material for the equipment of this army. Therefore, let us concentrate afi 
our energy on the one task of organizing an army and bringing it to perfection 
as soon as possible. 


Friends, our task to-day is to bring perfection as soon as possible to 
the army that exists to-day, along with it we have to expand our army 
because the war is going to be a long and hard one. We want more and 
more young men to come in and get ^training. I congratulate you that you 
have in the heart of Kuala Lumpur one of ourjcamps where Indian young 
men are trained for the coming fight for freedom. Well, it is not only in 
Syonan and Kuala Lumpur that they are being trained to-day. Malai is 
dotted with camps and many of these camps were formerly camps of the 
British army. They have been turned over to us for our use. That reminds 
me that when we go to India we shall also find ready-made barracks for our 
national army. We won’t have to build new barracks. From Calcutta to 
Bombay and from Rawalpindi to Madras, there are splendid barracks not for 
the Indian army but for the British Tommy, but these splendid barracks 
going to be taken for pur Indian National Army and I promise to give 
the British in tetum afl |iie prisons for their Use. * 

Friends 1 to defeat we shall need help from outside The enemy 

fe^^ing for help all over the world. The almighty British Empire, over 
which the sun never sets, that mighty British- Empire is going round the 
w^Wi^ith t^teggingbowL It is not merely at Washington that they are 
asMttg help hut all over tike world, even the poor InditUr peorfie, the 
flaved InAaQ people, are not spared. Even Indian pbopfc ha^ & 
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We ai^, both of our nations, passing through a common fight against 
cmr common foe and we therefore consider it to be in the fitness of things to 
hare a small celebration before the mortal remains of our last Emperor, so 
that on the one side we might rouse the fire thafe burns within xis and at the 
.jBwpe lime, stren^hen further the ties that have bound Burma and India so 
long and that will bind us together for all time. 

We pure profemndiy grateful to Your Excellency and to the honourable 
.iwiad>«».oftbeCtoverniiien^ has been done us by your 


share in men, money,' munitions and war 'materials. They are begging even 
Indian people to help them in their hour of need. ■ We have to- fight, today 
not merely the might of Britain but the combined might of Britain and her 
allies, — a most powerful combination. If we are to fight and win we shall 
need help and take help when the time comes, but, there: will be no humili- 
ation in accepting or asking for help when we have first' done our duty. 

At this Juncture, the duty of the, people of East Asia, is., to put forward 
the maximum effort, Remem'ber you have 'an opportunity ■, of doing some* 
thing which your countrymen ill other parts of the world cannot do. What 
can Indians in Europe, Africa, America or ,even in England do ? They are 
helpless., I know many of them are dying; to- serve and fight for ■ their coun- 
try’s freedom but it is impossible for them to do so. They are unable to 
organise an army or join the National Army but all that is within your reach, 
if you only make it your mission you can join the National Army and work 
for its success. Therefore, when the call of sacrifice reaches your ears do not 
flinch. Thank Providence that He has' given' you of all Indians in the 
world a unique opportunity to serve your country and fight for your counlry*s 
independence.. ' 


Netaji in Burma again 


The Indian National Army was to be on the move at an early date and 
for this purpose elaborate arrangements in Burma had to be made. Netaji, 
therefore, again came to Burma for a week and supervised and inspected the 
arrangements personally. 


During his short stay at Rangoon, Netaji visited the Mausoleum of 
Bahadur Shah, the last Emperor of Free India, A mass meeting was held at 
the tomb on Sunday, September 26, 194S. Amongst those, who attended 
the function were His Excellency Dr. Ba Maw and his colleagues. 


Your Excellency and Friends ! Today we have assembled here near the 
tomb of Bahadur Shah, the last Emperor of free India. It is perhaps strange, 
may be a lucky coincidence of history, that while the remains of the India’s 
last Emperor rest on the soil of Burma, the remains of the last King of free 
Burma now rest on the soil of India, 


We in India and in Burma have all along felt bound together historically 
by the most profound ties. And this coincidence of history is one of the most 
oonvineing proofs of these ties between Your Excellency’s nation and ours* 


Netaji laid a wreath on the tomb and paid profound homage 
mortal remains of Bahadur Shah, who fought for the overthrow of the 
rule in India. The following is a summary of his speech at the time 


to the 
British 



gracious preseace in this function, — a function which 'is pregnant with impor- 
tant and historical events in the days to come, ■ ■ 

As I have done so . before, ' once again I should dike to express 
pur unshakable determination to' fight with our Burmese friends^ 
shoulder to shoulder, assured of the magnanimous help and ^ support of 
Nippon, so that we may ■ ...bring . about the final overthrow of British 
Imperialism which will on the one side bring India her lost liberty and at the 
same time remove once for all the 'menace to Burma’s safety and indepen- 
dence. 


■ This time, we express- our unshakable , determination before a sacred 
memorial, before the morfal remains of the last fighter for India’s freedom, the 
man who was an Emperor among men and’ at the same time, a man 
among Emperors. We cherish the memory of Bahadur Shah. We 
Indians, regardless of religious faiths, cherish the memory of Bahadur Shah 
not because he we was the man who gave the elarion-call to his countrymen 
to fight the enemy from without, but because he was the man under whose 
flag fouglit Iisdians form all provinces, Indians professing different religious 
faiths, the man under whose sacred flag Muslims and Hindus and Sikhs or at 
least freedom-loving Muslims, Hindus and Sikhs, fought side by side in the 
war that has b(: end libbed by the English Historians as the Sepoy Mutiny, 
but which we Indians call as the First War of Independence. And now when 
we are engaged in the last war for India’s independence, it is* ail the more 
necessary for us to renew our unshakable determination, to fight this last war 
for independence to a finish, regardless of all sufferings and sacrifices, 
regardless of all difflcuUies on our path, regardless of the length of this war, so 
that at long last the enemy, the common enemy of Burma and India will be 
finally overthrown and we will be free not only withiii our homes, but free as 
comrades marching shoulder to shoulder to fulfil the common destiny of 
mankind. 


Your Excellency, with us it is the practice to offer donations and con- 
tributions at shrines like this. As a token of our inner feelings and faith J can 
think of no better donation or Nazar than to offer in the name of the last hero 
of India’s First War of Independenee, Emperor Bahadur Shah, a small contri- 
bution of Rs, 250,000 to be handed over to Your Excellency as a very small 
token of our love and admiration for Burma and all that Burma stands 
small donation which Your Excellency may utilise in a manner con^ 
j^idcred best by yourself, : 


And now I shall close these few remarks by quoting the English meanihg 
of a couplet which was composed by Bahadur Shah himself, “As long as the 
exists in the souls of India’s freedom fighters, the sworf 
of India shall continue to penetrate the heart of London.” 


^ Bigilkcelleiicy Dr* Ba.Maw delivered the following speech 

Mr. Bose 'and. Friends t lean assure you that it gives us very grpAt 
pleasure to be with you on an occasion like this. 

IrecallMs |o jm 

To Delhi . Yes, if that is your battle call, if you are marching .to Delhi ii. is 
^fitting that you shall gather together at the tomb 'of the' last great 
Indian ^ emperor, the feist : man wlio’.:.repr«ented the-^Dybi -Bynasty. It 
' if befitting that you should mm0, .lo.a“ M3m tbis 
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NeUji being garlanded by Pandit; Raghu. 
Natb Shastri Secy. Territorial Committee 
Thailand 


Ladies also acclaiming the declaration of 
war by the Provisional Govt, of India 
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and strengthen your great enterprise. We, Indians and Burmans, have under 
tragic circumstances lost touch with our past history. It is our duty to main- 
tain this contact with past raorallyi It is therefore right that whenever 
occasion offers we should go back to the past, go back to our national memo- 
ries, for there lies our true heritage. 

We Burmans also attach a great deal of importance to certain sacred 
spots, to certain victory-bringing earth as in Shwebo, I hope for you Indians 
this earth will bring victory, as we Burmans believe that the sacred 
earth in Shwebo,— if we march across it,— will surely bring success to any 
enterprise, 

While your Leader on behalf of the Indian community has been good 
enough to donate two and a half lakhs to any Burmese cause worthy of such 
charity, I accept it in the spirit in which ije has offered it to us. In these days 
when \ou have a great task ahead of you I could realise the imprrtance of 
finance. I know that two and a half lakhs, although your Leader may have 
described it as a small and trivial sum, is not small and trivial. It is an 
important sum from the point view of view of your very great and 
difficult and expensive task. 

I know that when you are nursing a movement like yours, when you are 
gettin<» ready for a colossal march to India, to Delhi, a sum like this represente 
in a real sense a certain sacrifice on your part and if I accept it from y*^u, it is 
as a token of your deep|appreciation of Burma, of your sympathy for the 
Burmans who have suffered in this war. 

It is a deep appreciation of your generosity and therefore I say, your 
love for this country, and it is therefore in that spirit that I return you my 
deep thanks for the gift. 

I wish .to join you and I am certain, members of my. Government ato 
wish to join you, in paying reverence to this last great Hero of past India. 
We Burmans will march with you in that spirit, we Burmans will be with you 
anii-ih r.f R,tha. hir Shah which I am sure will go marching on. 



While spading up the spiritual and technical training of the existing 
Army wth a view to making it ready for action, the work of expanding the 
Army has also been taken in hanf lam happy and proud to Worm you 
that the morale of the new recruits has come up to our highest expectatiW. 
As to the number of new remdts, I may tell you that though the whole of 


CHAPTER, ¥11 


PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT OF FREE INDIA 


After his return from Burma, the stage wa: set for the formation of the 
Provisional Goverament of Free India. On October 21, 1943, a Conference 
pf the Indian Independence League, attended by delegates from all parts of 
East Asia and thousands of Indians from all over Malaya was held at 
Singapore. The proceedings began with a welcome address by Mr. M. K, 
Ramachandram, which was followed by a detailed report on the working of 
the ^ League by the General Secretary Lt.-GoL A. C. ChatterjL Netaji 
Subhash Chandra Bjise then ascended the rostrum and delivered the following 
Stirling address:— 


Friends! First of ail, allow me to offer you a most cordial welcome to 
this Conference, which has been convened at very short notice. The purpose 
of this Conference is to take stock of our progress and achievement since we 
met here in July last and then to take the necessary steps for the early 
attainment of our national goal. 

The first task to which I addressed myself after taking over the Presi- 
dentship of the Indian Independence League in East Asia was the reorganisa- 
tion of the League Headquarters with a view to putting it on a war footing. 
This work was undertaken early in July and several new Departments were 
opened in the Headquarters. The reorganisation of the Headquarters was 
effected according to the programme of ^‘Total Mobilisation’’ of all the 
resources of Indians in East Asia-— -resources in men, money and materials. 
Following the organisation of the Headquarters, branches of the League 
throughout East Asia were also reorganised on the same basis and effect was 
given everywhere to the new programme of ‘^total mobilisation.” 

The next task to which I addressed myself was the reorganisation of the 
Azad Hind Fauj (or the Indian National Army). To this end, I took over 
the direct command of our army. Since then, some changes have already 
been made in our army reorganisation and in future some more chan<yes 
will be needed. Simultaneously with changes in army organisation, the 
morale of the Army as a whole has been considerably strengthened and 
improved. One indication of the present morale of our army is the joy and 
enthusiasm which light up every face, when a Unit is transferred northwards 
from Singapore. I am glad to tell that to-day the slogan that is on the lips 
member of the Azad Hind Fauj is the slogan— “ONWARD TO 
DELHI. In fact, it would be no exaggeration to say that the Army as a 
whole IS earnestly longing for the day when it will be transported to the 
firomter of India. ^ 
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Reading the Proclamation of the Provisional Govt, of Azad Hind 
with him from the right are Mr. Dev Nath Dass (Advisor), Lt. 
Col. A. C. Ohatterji (Minister for Finance), Lt. Col. M.Z. Kiani 
and Mr. Karim Ghani (Advisor) 


Where the Provisional Govt, of Azad Hind was formed and 
Azad Hind Broadcasting Station was situated 









Malaya is aow ' dotted our Campsy we have still a very large iiomber ; of " 

recruits in hand,' for whose training we have not yet been ablC' to" make /the 
necessary arrangements.. Nevertheless, we hope that in future we shall ' be- 
able to make such arrangements, that every recruit -who 'volunteers may be' 
taken care of at once. To this end, training Camps are being opened in ' other 
parts of East Asia as well — in Thailand, Burma, etc, . 

it is not our young men alone, who have been volunteering everywhew! 
in large numbers. Our young wamen also are coming forward enthusiasti- 
cally to volunteer for national service of every kind. We have therefore, 
found it necessary to organise a Rani of Jbansi Regiment, in which our sisters 
will be given military as well as Red Cross Training. The Central Training 
Camp for the Rani of Jhansi Regiment will be opened in Syonan on the 22n.d 
October. 

in accordance with the scheme of mobilisation,*' strenuous efforts 

are being made everywhere to collect funds for the Independence Movement 
and also to purchase and collect supplies necessary for our Army. The res- 
ponse has on the whole, been very encouraging. Among the middle and 
poorer classes, the spirit of sacrifice jhitherto exhibited has been rem irkable 
and affords satisfaction and pride to every freedom-loving Indian. As for the 
richer classes, they are slowly coming forward and I hope that in future 
they, too, will not lag behind the rest of the Community in the matter of 
national service and sacrifice. 

Sinee July last besides carrying on an extensive propaganda among the 
Indian Commtinity as a whole, we have been also concentrating on those 
sections of the Community who have been lukewarm or indifferent in the 
past. I am glad to be able to report that in this respect as well, we have 
made considerable progress. There is to-day a general desire among all- 
sections and strata of the Indian community in East Asia to do everything 
possible to further the cause of Indian Independence and they are anxiously 
waiting for further steps to be taken in that direction. 

During the last few months, the situation inside India has been develop-, 
ing in a manner favourable to our cause, though it has meant more and more 
suffering for the people. The political attitude of the British authorities 
remains as reactionary as ever, though occasionally high-placed officials talk 
glibly of compromise. All the known and recognised leaders of Indian 
nationalism are behind the prison-bars, along with a very large number of 
our political workers and fighters. There is no possibility that this situation^ 
will change, though it is not unlikely that a futile attempt may be made 
once again to dupe the Indian people into a dishonourable compromise with 
Britain. 

The political unrest in India has been greatly accentuated by the famine’' 
conditions prevailing in several parts of India — and particularly in Bengal, 
There can be no doubt that these f imii’.e conditions have been largely due to 
the policy of ruthless exploitation of India’s food and other resources for 
Britain’s war purposes, over a period of nearly four jprs, You are aware tl^t . 
oh behalf of our League, I made a free and unconditional offer of one, huiuir^. ... 
thousand Ions of riee for our starvng countrymen at home as a first instal* 
mi^t. Not only was this offer not accepted by the British authorities in 
India— but ,we were g iyen only abuse in return. On the other hand, ftantie 
ap’piftls made 1^ . public iastilutioiis in India — ^like the Calcutta Municipaiity , ’ 
iniAaime* to BresMent -and Pihne Miniwtr Ghiurdiil, for food 
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swpplies for the starving millions in India evoked no -response - at all* Tte 
only satisfaction that we can derive out of this heart-rending 'situation is the 
thought that hunger always breeds revolution. 

1 am happy to be able to tell you that the general world situation re- 
mains as favourable for the success of our cause as it was before the .aoti-Axis 
powers obtained some success in North Africa and in Italy. Our countrymen 
at home realise this, Consequently, the only effect of the recent happenings 
in Ni)rth Africa and in Italy has been to further strengthen the anti- British 
feeling in India and the determination of the people to throw off the British 
yoke So far as the Indian Independence League in East Asia and the Indian' 
National Arm}' are concerned, the determination to fight for and win liberty 
has been rapidly increasing with the passage of time, regardless of any develop- 
ments in other parts of the world. 

You are probibly aware that since July last, I have toured more than 
once in the mainland of Malaya, in Thaiiand, in Burma and in Ind o-China. 
The enthusiasm among our countrymen that I have met with everywhere has 
not only been encouraging but has added greatly to my feeling of confidence 
. aai .optimism. 

For Indians fightiiig for their liberty, whether at home or abroad, 
achievement of ihdedenJence by Burma in August last and by the Philippines 
this month (i.e, October) has come as a very great inspiration, Indians 
throughout East Asia have celebrated both these occasions by holding meet- 
ings and demonstrations and have conveyed their heartfelt congratulations to 
independent Governments of Burma and the Philippines. Simultaneously, 
they have realised more keenly than ever before the added responsibility which 
has now fallen on the Indian people to bring about the final emancipation of 
A^ by expelling the British and their allies from Indian soil. 

In my visits to Thaiiand and to Burma, I was fortunate enough to make, 
personal contact witii His Excellency the Prime Minister and other Ministers 
of Thaiiand as well as with His Excellency Adipadi Dr. Ba Maw and the other 
Ministers of the Burmese Government* From both Goverments I obtained not 
only sympathy and goodwill for our struggle, but also assurance of help 
in every possible way, 

I would like to inform you also that we have been planning and prepar- 
ii^, not only for the coming struggle, but also for post-war reconstruction; 
Vlfe can visualise the conditions that we shall find at home when the Anglo-' 
Americans and their allies are expelled from our country. We have ther.e- 
fore set up a R tcoastruction Department in our Headquarters, where the 
problems of post war reconstruction are being studied. People are also being 
trained for work of rapid reconstruction within India simultaneously with the 
pf military operations* In short, we are not leaving anything undone 
coming fight for freedom and for the task that we 
to , undertake, th^eaf ter. 

Prom every point of vfew the stage is now set for the next stage of odr 
ca|»paign. • We have nO#-tS^adopt' measures both of n political as well as'df 
nature* • ^ ^ 

Witl^regard to m^siires of a military nature, Indians in East Asia and,’ 
in.partP^ikf# members of the^ Azad.Hind FauJ ('Indian ’National Army}t:are. 
eag^lyt iookiiig forwESddO-Ihe day when we shad be able to. cross the frcmtiei" 
of Wd Hm Isiit , %Ul, for Our foeedom^ Mil, 



some political measiires have to be adopted- We have, for instance to form 
the’Provisional Government of Azad Hind ’(Free .India) ' and commence oiip 
struggle under the leadership of that Government. The formation of such a 
Government at this juncture will have a profound effect on Indians thrimgh- 
oiit the world and it will afford a powerful impetus to them in the struggle ' 
that lies ahead, in fact, our countrymen' in' East Asia have been eagerly desiring- * 
and expecting the inauguration of the Provisional Government of Azad Hind. ‘ ■“ 

The Indian Independence League, being the only ' representative orga- 1' 
nisation of Indians in East Asia and enjoying the full confidence of the entire 
• Indian community, is competent to form such a Government. By virtue.‘ 
of the powers vested in me under the Constitution of the Indian Jndepend- : 
ence League it will be my task to form the Provisional Government of 
Azad' Hind. , : / . 

It would naturally, have been the best thing if such a Government had 
been constituted inside India and if that Government had launched the last 
struggle for liberty But things being what they are in India and all the 
known and recognised leaders being in prison, it is hopeless to expect the 
formation of a Provisional Government vvithiii the frontiers of India, it is?. 
equally hopeless to expect the last fight for freedom to be organised or initiat- 
ed within the country. It is consequently for the Indians in East Asia to 
undertake this solemn task. . 

r I may, however, remark at this Stage that there are several historical 
precedents for a Provisional Government being formed outside the frontiers; . 
of a country, There are also historical precedents for award of freedom , 
being launched from cutside the country. . 

But though the initiative in the political as well as in the military fields 
has to be taken outside the frontiers of India, it is no secret to day that the" ' 
Independence Movement abroad has been working in the closest harmony 
with the Movement at home. Whatever we have been doing outside has thei ^ 
fullest support, not only of tho civil population of India, but also of a large ; 
section of Britain’s Indian Army. It is also no secret to-day that there is a 
regular and unbroken contact between patriots working at home and those 
working abroad. The British authorities have, from time to time arrested, 
tortured and killed some of our liaison agents — but that has not disturbed our : 
communications in any way. In view of all these facts, there is not but the 
slightest doubt in our minds that when we cross the Indian frontier with our 
Army and hoist our National Flag on Indian soil, the real revolution will 
break out within the country— the revolution that will ultimately bring 
about the end of British rule in India. 

, Friends ! what w'^e are doing here at present is but a preparation for the 
final struggle. That struggle will begin only when we cross the Indian Frontier- 
Then will commence the historic march to Delhi — 'the march that will end only * 
test Englishnianjs either expelled from India or is thrown into,!' 
prfeon— rwhen India’s National Flag lies over the Viceroy’s , House and whm ! 
tho'Aisad Hind Fau| bolds its victory parade inside the ancient rad-fortress 
India’s Metropolis. - 1 M v - 

-Frieds }' I 'eannut end this address without expressing our -heart-felt 
the 'GbWrniiMnt ai^d people of Nippon and to the imperial' Nip 
A^y and; Navy for Ae empathy/ -help and co-operation ■ that 'we 
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have received iu so generous a measure. The day will certainly come-^nd ; 
that too soon— when we shall give tangible proof of our gratitude for the 
assistance that we have received in the past and that we are going to receive 
in future, during one of the darkest hours in our history. In the meantime, 

all that we can do is to offer a hnoible token of onr appreciation of and 
gratitude for the magnanimous' sympathy ' and help that we have _ 

receiving. As a small token of our gratitude, I have offered, on behalf of the 
Indian Independence League, a sum of money adequate for the purpose of 
manufacturing and equipping five aeroplanes for the Imperial Nipponese 
Army and five aeroplanes for the Imperial Nipponese Navy. Apart from this, 

I want to assure the Government and people that however long and hard 
the struggle may be, we Indians are determined to fight shoulder to shoulder 
with them till our common enemy is overthrown. We are absolutely con- 
vinced of the ultimate victory of Nippon and her Allies, just as we are of 

ofiT own national liber ation. 

And now, friends, 1 have to declare that I shail announce the com^ 
position of the Provisional Government of Azad Hind in the afternoon . 
sei^ion to day. ? 

The Conference reassembled at 4 pm. The hall was packed to over- , 
flowing, as in the morning session. Netaii Subhash Chandra Bose arrived 
punctually at 4 p.m. accompanied by ,CoL Yamamoto, chief of the Hikari 
Kikan. Before proclaiming the inauguration of the Provisional Government 
of Fr^e India, hJetaji moved a message of thanks to the Imperial Government . 
of Japan for their kind help in the Indian Independence Movement^ and two 
messages of congratulation to Burma and the Philippines on their attain-* 
ment of independence. The messages were readopted by the Conference with 
acclamation. 

Netaji then made a statement in Hindustani explaining the significance ^ 
of the formation cf the Providonal Government. The statement, which wi^ ■ 
translated into Tamil by Mr. M. K, Chidambaram was as follows ^ ■ 

As a student of history, and, in particular, of revolutions in different* 
parts of th» world, during years of my public life, I always felt that What 
India Was lacking in her fight for freedom were two things — a National Army 
and a National Government to lead that Army to battle. In the course of ' 
the present war, thanks to the brilliant victories achieved by the arnaM* 
fofires of ISlippon, it became possible for Indians in East Asia to organise the * 
Mfependence League and the Indian National Army. — ^ 

The creation of a National Army lent reality and seriousness to the 
wh«<fe Movement in East Asia. If this Army had ' not been 

orp^iati}, the Independence League in East Asia would have been a ineife ; - 
prof^imda Ofghn. . With the creation of the National Army>. it becam^r' 
poeiible, wMl ali necessary, to set up a Provisional Goveraihfot of 
Hind fFr^e^-Ind^). 'Ihe Gov^nment is born out of the Indepen^ende' League*'' : 
forlhe ptr^c^ of launcfaing and tlirecting the final struggle for-- 
freedom. ; . i 

. , In setting, up this PtO’vrisioaial Government . we are, on. the onp^jfe^nd, 
meeting the exigemSp of tke ln4ian situation ani W the otlWi 
in the footsteps of times,' the, Irklt peq|de.,a^t, 

Provisional ' The Czechs did the same during in# 



In our ease, the Frovisionai uovernmt 
a normal peace-time Government. Its fui 
be of a unique kind. It will be a fighting 
which will be to launch and to conduct the 
their allies in India. Consequently, only si 
the Government as will be necessary for th( 
of the struggle for liberty. 

The Cabinet will consist of a certain 
civil department of the Government - 
the ivrmed Forces of the Government, 
is to fight for In lepwdence, the c. 
representation on Ik- C“ 

Besides the ordinary 
for a number of Advisers to the Cabinet. 

Government will maintain c,- - _ 

Indian community in C-.t -- 
ing struggle. 

When the Provisional Government is 
assume 

Many new departments 

With the formation of a 
Indian Independence Movement 

It remains now to start t 

the Indian National Army crosses 

y _ 1 . rvAtm mKta mfl 

histone n 
are expel) 

’Wceroy’s 

The Conference 

Netaji announced the composition 

follows , 

Subhash Chandra Bose (Head of the State; Prime Minister and Minister 
f<ft War and Foreign Affairs). 

Capt. Mrs. Lakshmi (Women’s Organisation . 

S. A. Ayer (Publicity and Propaganda). 

Lt.-Col. A. C. Chatterji (Finance). 

Representatives of Armed Forces : 

Lt..Col. Aziz Ahmed, 

' Lt.-Col. N. S. Bhagat, 

Lt.-Col. J. K. Bhonsle, 

Lt.-Col. Gulzara Singh, 

. Lt.-C<fi» 2S, Kiwi, 

'it-' Lt.-Col; ■jL-O.Logahadan. • - 


number who will represent the 

— wiiiie there will be others representing 
t. Since the purpose of the Goyernraent 
armed forces have been given a large 

the Cabinet. 

Ministers of the Cabinet, provision has been made 
■ - ■ • In this manner, the Provisio;^ 

I close and organic connection with the entire 
East .\sia and mobilise all their resources for the eom- 


,1 transferred to Indian soil, it will 

the functions of a bnormal government operating in its own territory. 

will then be started. 

Provisional Government of Azad Hind the 
has obtained all the pre-conditions of success. 
thrSual struggle for Freedom. This will begin when 
.ses the frontier of India and commences its 
This march will end only when the Anglo-Americans 
S Lorn YnX and the Indian National Flag is hoisted over the 
House in New Delhi. 

hall resounded with loud and prolonged cheers as 
of the Provisional Government as 
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Lt.-Col .Ehsan Qadir* ■ ■ ^ 

^ . Lt.-Col. Shah Nawaz. 

^ A. M. Sahay, Secretary -^fwith mimsterial raiik)/' ' 

. Rash Behari Bose (Supreme Adviser). 

Advisers ; 

Karim Gani, Debnath Das, D. M. Khao, A. Yelkppa, J. Thivy and 
^ Sardar Ishar Singh, A. N, Sarkar (Legal Adviser), ' " ■ 

pe Ministers and Advisers thereupon ascended the dais and took their 
seats behmd Netaji. 

The most touchiiig scene was when Netaji took the Oath of AUemsm^ 

Ihrort?' began read! 

mg the Oath in Hindustani. He seemed to feel the tremendous reponsibilitv 

he was taking on his shoulders. After he had read a few words he was m 
overcome that he put his kerchief to his face to wipe a few drops of tear? 
A-wavc of emotioii swept the whole audience, when the Head of State and 

Prime Minister read the following Oath ; ^ 

»». ^ oath that to liberate India and 

. the thirty eight crores of my countryimn 1, Subhash Chandra Bose, rS 
amitnue this sacred war of freedom till the last breath of my life. 

of India and to look after the welfare 
- brothers and sisters shall be for me^m^ 

flven after winmng freedom, I will always be prepared to shed k,eni 
the last drop of my blood far the preservation of India's Freedom.'' 

Netaji was followed by the members of » j . 

..r r.'rr s 

In the name of ^d, I take this holy oath that to liberate India and 

the thirty eigM crores of my countrymen I, ^yv A 

absoutely faithful to my Leader Subhash Chwdra B<»e and ^a» h** 
pkd Je *° sacrihce my life and all I have for fuiailing thfe 

NetejicordiaUy shook hands with each of the members to the 
paniment oi hearty cheers from the audience. 

The following Proclamation of the Provisional Government of 
fodia was read in Hindustani by Mr. A. N. Sahay, in ^^11 bS Mr “ Phiw 
baram and in English by Netaji himself : ^ ^ 

J^ter their first defeat at the hands of the British in 1757 id 
the Indian people fought an uninterrupted series of hard and bitter 
over a stretch of one-hundred years. The histonr of S Sod te?n,. 5S 
tSf??* ‘“paralleled heroism and self-sac^c. Andf^ in th? paceT^of 
at history, the names of Siraj.ud-douIa and Mohanlal of Bengal,^ Haider 
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(First row) 1. Lt Col. A. C. Chatterji, 2. Lt. Col. J. K. Bhonsle, H. Netaji Subhas Chandra 
Bo'te, 4. Captain Mrs: Lakhshmi, .5. A M. Sahav, 6. S.A. Ayyar ■ 

(Second row) 7. Lt.- Col. A.D. Loganadan, S. Lt. Col. Eosan Qadir, ». Lt. Col. N. S. Bhagat, 
10. Lt. Col. M.Z; Kiani^ 11. Lt. Col. Aziz Ahmad, 12. Lt. Col, Shah Niwaz, 

■ Lt. GoL Gulzara Singh ■ 


Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose with Si'lshar Sinsrh 
Minister of State and Chairman I. I.L, Thailand 
and CoL D. S.Raju Personal medical advisor - to 


, . ■ . " Mr. -Johan A. Thivy ■: 
Minister of State and Sccretarycto til 
Provisional Govt, of -Free, India. 
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. . For the first time in recent history, Indians abroad have also been 
politically rou^d arid riinited in' one organisation. They are not only tbinL-ing 
and feeling in tune with their countrymen at home, but are also TTi»wlii.> g 
in, ?tep with them, along the path to Freedom. In East .Asia, in pm'ticula^' 
ovi?r ,t?i^b' toilMon Indians are now organised as one solid phatanx^ inspired by 
•' Tdtal idobiliimtion.” And* Id front, of them stand the serried 

SlMan.) /‘Onward to. D^’f 

i'.-.r -Vuv 




Ali Tippu Sultan and Velu Tampi of South India, Appa Sahib Bhonsle and 
Peshwa Baji Rao of Maharashtra, the Begums of Oudh, Sardar Shyam 
Singh Atariwala of Punjab and last, but not least, Rani Laxmibai of Jhansl 
Tantia Topi, Maharaj Kunwar Singh of Dumraon and Nana Saj.ib— among 
others — ^the names of all these warriors are for ever engraved in letters of 
gold. Unfortunately for us, our forefathers did not at first realise that the 
British constituted a grave threat to the whole of India and they did not 
therefore put a united front against the enemy. Ultimately, when the Indian 
people were roused to the reality of the situation, they made a concerted 
move — and under the flag of Bahadur Shah, in 1857, they fought their last 
war as free men. In spite of a series of brilliant victories in the early stages 
of this war, ill-luck and faulty leadership gradually brought about their 
final collapse and subjugation. Nevertheless, such heroes as the Rani of 
Jhansi, Tantia Topi, Kunwar Singh and Nana Sahib live like eternal stars 
in the nation’s memory to inspire us to greater deeds of sacrifice and valour. 

Forcibly disarmed by the British after 1857 and subjected to terror and 
brutality, the Indian people lay prostrate for a while— but with the birth of 
the Indian National Congress in 1885, there came a new awakening. Front 
188.5 till the end of the last World War, the Indian people, in their endeavour 
to recover their lost liberty, tried ali possible methods—namely, agitation 
and propaganda, boycott of British goods, terrorism and sabotage—and 
finally, armed revolution. But all these efforts failed for a time. Ultimately, 
in 1920, when the Indian people, haunted by a sense of failure, were groping 
for a new method, Mahatma Gandhi came forward with the new weapon of 
non-co-operation and civil-disobedience. 

For two decades thereafter, the Indian people went through a phase 
of intense patriotic activity. The message of freedom was carried to every 
Indian home. Through personal example, people were taught to suffer, to 
sacrifice and to die in the cause of freedom. From the centre to the remotest 
villages, the people were knit together into one political organisation. Thus, 
the Indian people not only recovered their political consciousness, but became 
a political entity once again. They could now speak with one voice and 
strive with one will for one common goal. From 1937 to 1939, through the 
work of the Congress Ministries in eight provinces, they gave proof of their 
readiness and their capacity to administer their own affairs. 

Thus, on the eve of the present World War, the stage was set for the 
final struggle for India’s liberation. During the course of this War, Germany, 
with the ‘ help of her Allies, has dealt shattering blows to our enemy in 
Europe — while Nippon with the help of her Allies has inflicted a knockout 
blow to our enemy in East Asia. Favoured by a most happy combination 
of circumstances, the Indian people to-day nave a wonderful opportunity 
for achieving their national emancipation. 
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Having goaded Indians to desperation by its hypocrisy and .having 
driven them to starvation and death by plunder and loot, British rule in 
India has forfeited the goodwill of the Indian people altogether and is now 
living a precarious existence- It needs but a flame to destroy the last vestige 
of that unhappy rule. To light that flame is the task of India’s Army of 
Liberation, Assured of the enthusiastic support of the civil population at 
home and also of a large section of Britian’s Indian Army and backed by 
gallant and invincible allies abroad, but relying in the first instance on its 
own strength, In lia’s Army of Liberation is confident of fulfilling its historic 

Now that the dawn of freedom is at hand, it is the duty of the Indian 
people to set up a Provisional Government of their own, and launch the last 
struggle under the banner of that Government. But with all the Indian 
leaders in prison and the people at home totally disarmed, it is not possible 
to set up a Provisional Government within India or to launch an armed 
struggle under the aegis of that Government. It is, therefore, the duty of 
the Indian Independence League in East Asia, supported by all patriotic 
Indians at home and abroad, to undertake this task — the task of setting up a 
Provisional Government of Azad Hind (Free India) and of conducting the 
last fight for Freedom, with the help of the Army of Liberation (that is, the 
Azad Hind Fauj or the Indian National Army) organised by tiie League. 

Having been constituted as the Provisional Government of Azad Hind 
by the Indian Independence League in East Asia, we enter upon our duties 
with a full seni?e of the responsibility that has devoled on us. We pray that 
Providence may bless our work and our struggle for the emancipation of our 
Motherland. And we hereby pledge our lives and the lives of our comrades 
in arms to the cause of her Freedom, of her welfare, and her exaltation among 
the nations of the world. 

It will be the task of the Provisional Government to launch and to con^ 
duct the struggle that will bring about the expulsion of the British and of 
their allies from the soil of India. It will then be the task of the Provisional 
Government to bring about the establishment of a } ermanent National 
Government of Azad Hiu' constituted in accordance with the will of the 
Indian people and enjoying their confidence. After, the British 
and their allies are overthrown and until a Permanent National Government 
pf Aasad Hind is set up on Indian soil, the Provisional Government will 
a<3mlmi^er the affairs of the country in trust for the Indian people. 

The Provisional Government is entitled to, and hereby claims, th^ 
allegiaaee of ^very Indian. It guarantees religious liberty, as w#l as 
F and equal opportunities to all its citizens. It declares its 
e md prosperity of the whole nation and of sJ|. 

cherishing all the children of the nation equally and transcending all the 
differences cunningly fostered by an alien government in the past. 

*;i 0i Ga4, in., the nwpas of bygone geocrati^lis nrho l»ye 

^e pe<^e iutp ope n^ti^ apd io the of the 

hpye.!b«fl|t«!s^ed^o a of hwif||i,,^|a‘d selffSaprifiee— 

■ ladjftP'pepp^tp.TftJbr'jeQupd our st?%:p ‘fpir 

" ‘ilwedieBim. W«>«id>up>ft,thfip.to laiipchffep'ip^fii^lgk agi^wisi ^ 

id wi|h, va’’-"- 

aod. perseverance and with ftill faith in final vretory— unnl the. 
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expelled from Indian soil and the Indian people are once again a Free 
Nation. , : " 

Signed on behalf of the Provisional Government of Azad Hind» 

SUBHAsH CHANDRA BOSE (Head of the State, Prime Minister and 
Minister for War and Foreign Affairs) ; 

Capt. Mrs. Lakshins (Women’s Organisation) ; 

S. A. Ayer (Publicity and Propaganda) ; 

Lt.-Col. A. C. Chatterji (Finance) ; 

Lt.-Col. Aziz Ahmed, Lt.-Col. N. S. Bhagat, Lt.-Col. J. K. Bhi nsle, 
Lt.-Col. ftulzara Singh, Lt.-Col. M. Z. Kiaiii, Lt. Col. A. D. 
Loganadan, Lt.-Col. Ehasan Qadir, Lt.-Coi. Shah Nawaz (Represen- 
tatives of the Armed Forces) ; 

A. M. Sahay, Secretary (with ministerial rank) ; 

Rash Behari Bose (Supreme Adviser) ; 

Karim Gani, Debimth Das, D. M. Khan, A. Yellappa, J. Thivy, Sardar 
Ishar Singh (Advisers) : 

A, N. Sarkar (Legal Adviser). 

Syonan, Oct- 21, 1948. 


CHAPTER VIII 

PROVISIONAL AZAD HIND GOVERNMENT DECLARES WAR ’ 

The first meeting of the Council of Ministers of the Provisional Govern, 
menl of Azad Hind (Free India) was held at the official residence of Netaji 
Subhash Chandra Bose at 9 p.m. Friday Oct. 22, 1943. Netaji presided. 

The first item on the agenda of liiis first meeting of the Council of 
Ministers was a resolution, paying homage to all those, who are carrying on 
a hwok straggle against the British inside India, and are undergoing tre- 
mendous tofferings and sacrifices, and those who have laid down their lives in 
the cause of India’s freedom. 

. , The Cpuncil qf Ministers also discussed the general political arwi eeo-., 
nomic situation in India. 

The Japanese Board of Information announced at 11 a.m. oh 2iha 
October that the Japanese Government had recognised the Provisional 
of Free India. The text of the ahnouncement reads .as 
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with Sf TsUtaTorai r 

nisfcd It as the Provisional Government of Free India 
visional Government’s effort to attain its objective.” 

The second meeting of the Council of Ministers of thp P. ■ • , 

l^hLTrf offiS residence orSe?- 

Subhash Chandra Bose on the 23rd/24th October, 1943. , ^etaji 

Advisers also attended the meeting. 

The political, economic and militarv situation in ™ 

cussed and the following decisions were arrived at unanimously 

the JS/sss’s'i^sr”* ““ »“'“«» Btiteta .„d 

wptedatlon ot‘the"m^fog?o™“ej°L'^ Mws S‘?he ‘‘“P 

Imperial Government of Nippon of the Proviv;fAn«J p i^cognition by the 
The Provisional Government Av^dHln.? Government of Azad Hind 
the Imperial Government of Nippon for the'^gSo^us thanks to 

co-operation and assistance contained in the fbove messag?! wholehearted 

“The Provisional Government of Azad Hind dedarpri t. . . 

and America at 5 minutes past midnisrht last niaht” wto i vr ^ Britain 
C^dra Bose addressing an audience^of 50,000 Indians orthe^^^^vi Subhash 

site the stately Municipal Buildings of Singapore at 4 p.m. on Oct gT’ 

““"'■•’.d.'” -A.ad 

Ihh ChaUeage to lha eimiaa of iw“? fr!e£m Stated 

note of grim warning to the mammoth gathering. ' ^ uttered a 

ra»lv“'^“^7to toltraVthf S‘?* ‘a’*" '"’'■‘d that y„a 

to,lhs,oridthat™,SblSdv^S^^ show 

kaow va,y ,aU uit I rad iff f British 

when I say ^War’ I mean WAR---War to thp u ^ So, 

in «ie Freedom of India. * ^ finish— a war that can only end ' 

^’S4’'4SKfc'”tL“-L’:?5o» 

Hind d^ng war on Britmn and America If *' 

are r^y W this moment onward to sLrifiL^ hu®“ yo“ too ' 

» 'ite -WotM aad youj^^^ ttahslate this ® have 

^ to % downpour ff you 

flmd r^ige,ypur]to(^ ^ sajd Nel^i India% ftw!dbitii> ’tlii«fh 

' *iJI h>;d ^ 'V * 

*m*i. }fx' :j^., 'Ax- ... < 4 -'’ •> 
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throats shouted revolutionary slogans for full hfteen minutes without a break. 
Where fifty thousand heads were seen a few moments earlier, was now seen 
only a forest of bayonets, which stood about twelve feet from the 
ground, the men of the Azad Hind Fauj and Volunteers having spontaneous- 
fy raised their rifles and rested the butt-ends on their shoulders. They stood 
there like that and shouted revolutionary slogans. The civilians standing 
behind them, men, women and children raised both their hands and went 
on cheering their solemn assurance to Netaji ; a£id on the IS-fool-high plat- 
form Netaji stood like a lion grim and determined, witnessing this feverish 
enthusiasm. 

Then the crowds broke t he cordon ; in wave after wave they advanced 
towards the platform where Netaji was standing and cheered him until their 
throats went hoarse. 

The following js Netaji’s speech at the Mass Rally : 

When I addressed you last on October 17th, on the occasion of our 
meeting to congratulate the Philippines on its achievement of Independence, 
I told you that Burma and the Philippines had become independent and 
that the next would be India’s tur.i. To-day I feel joy in informing you 
that the turn of India has now come and the Provisional Government of Azad 
Hind has been established by us and recognised by the world. 

When we look back at the succession of Jevents which had slowly but 
steadily led to this important landmark in the history of our Independence 
Movement^ we could clearly see that everything has been happening under 
the guidance and help of Providence. The will of God has been with us and 
if to-day the Provisional Government of Azad Rind has been established, it is 
a Government which has been declared to the world in the fulness of time 
and fitness of things. 

With the beginning of the present War in Europe, our llfe-k ng enemies, 
the Britishers received their first blows in the West and became weakened 
thereby. If they had continued to receive blows in the West only, the cause 
of Indian Independence could not have benefitted thereby. But when the 
Greater Bast Asia War started in the East, our enemies received greater blows 
and became more weakened by one defeat after another. Slore important and 
Bimiflcant than their losses in the East was the fact that a new door— a door 
undreamt of by them— was opened in the East for the emancipation of India. 

The British strategists had always expected a menace to India from the 
North Western Frontier ; litttle did they envisage the possibility of an Army 
of Liberation marching 'into India from the Northern Frontier. 
They never dreamt of this possibility ; nor* were they prepared to defend an 
attack from this direction. ,, 

There is another interesting aspect, of this question. E-^en supposing 
(that the Hritishers, suffering defeat aff er defeat in the West, had retreated 
UP to the North Western Frontiers of Ind-ra, even that would not have helped 
toe cause of Indian Independence. Because there in Western Asi^ we do 
Irfliave Any colony of Indians.' ’ On the other hand. Destiny had kept three 
^Ifidihra'in ipait Afeia.. ' And; when -^the - enemy wa® driven out.^f 
'Wfetids' was.- forthwmm^- fie .. matwal _ was. 
witiKHni ^ llimahs fer Ajreai badTor Independence; .-s-'- .»vii s 
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''ith the Britishers driven to North East Frontiers of India— to the 
In fto-Burma borders— a golden opportunity thus arose for liberating India 
and if the Indians in East Asia had not risen to the occasion even that 
opportunity would have been lost. But the Indians in East Asia r am 
glad to say, did not fail India at this great hour ; they heard the call ’ of tiie 
times and organised themselves into the Indian Independence League and 
started the formation of the Indian National Army. A retrospective survev 
of the events of the past few years clearly shows that Destiny had prepared 
the stage in an undreamt of way for the final war of Indian Independence 
Things have happened steadily in the fulness of time and the fitness of things 
and who can deny when I say that by the grace of God, India’s Hour has 
come, that India s turn to be free has come. 


When I came to East Asia and took up the lead of this movem'*nt m v 
fii St objective was to re-ortranise and strengthen the Indian Independence 
League, and to reform and stabilise the Indian National Army. 

In my address to you on the 13th August, I told you that I am deter 
mined to set my foot on the holy soil of India before the end of this year' 
I always mean what I say. Mine was not an empty declaration or a mere 
boast, bmce then, our preparations have been continuing slowly but steadi- 
ly. You will remember the Military Review which took place here on this 
mmdan on July 9, and this morning you would have noticed that the 

smaller than 

that of July last. I revealed m my address at the Military Review this morn- 
mg that a considerable part of the Indian National Army had left Syonan 
already and that they were on the road to India. All our preparations^have 
^en proceeding m a satisfactory manner and recently it became necessary 


. j The question would naturally arise as to what would be the 
under which the Indian National Army would fight. And it was 

m general and India n^ L 
had to be told under whose leadership the Indian National Army 
to fight and who would take over the territorial rights in India 

a?GoTCrnS^^nt ori’ established the 


leadership 
right time 
particular 
was going 
when the 
ProFisiou^ 
Asia held 


If we had formed such a Government tbrAA n " 

have called it a farce ; and the eneZy 

stunt But the Provisional Government havin? now risen as^aTf^ t 
sequendfe to the organisation of three millions of Indians T saTt a2 J 

the ^teblishment of the powerful Indian National ib-mv wen 

TOuId have to think twice before calling it a propaeS^stmt 1 

Provisional Government of Amd Hind is not^a Pfesent 

poTe^ body having as its sanation the will of three*miIlinn^or r**n 

^always tel* part tfSSn^u^TrevSrion'^to^^ fcS ^ 

Government jwrt <m the eye oi« final War nf W 

/m ay»il»ble in history 
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instance, the case of the Czechs and the Irish as well as the case of Mustapha 
Kemal who formed a Provisional Government of Anatolia before the 
Turkish War of Independence, By taking this step on the 21st October, 
we have not only acted at the right time but we have also adopted the right 
method. 

It is true that it would have been better if such a Provisional Government 
could have been established within the frontiers of India. But under the present 
circumstances it is not practical politics to have such an organisation like 
the Indian Independence League or .sueh an armed force like the Indian 
National Army within the frontiers of India. And any Provisional Govern- 
ment declared within India without the [iroper organisation and armed 
strength would be a farce ; it would be some thing which our enemies could 
suppress in no time. This being the truth, and taking all the factors into 
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We have two great tasks. before ns, .. The first task is to -make., full .and' 
final efforts witli a view to crossing the frontiers and setting foot on the^' holy 
soil of India before the end of this year. The second task is to continne our 
work and carry on our preparations for a long war. The retreat of Britishers- 
from India would mean the final destraction of the British Empire and so it 
is only natural that the British will try to cling to India with all their 
might. 

It is not going to be an easy affair to drive the Britishers from India, 
but I am confident that once we are on the Indian soil we shall get necessary 
help and strength from the Indians in India. The Indians in East Asia, 
however, should realise that their efforts must continue as ever till our final 
objectives are achieved. 

I would once again reiterate that our programme of Total Mobilisation 
muts be carried out with greater vigour as a sequel to the formation of our 
Provisional Government I would once again repeat my appeal for Men, Money 
and Materials. It is the duty of the Indians in East Asia to see that there 
is a continuous stream of men, money aad materials forthcoming till we 
achieve final victory. 

I may say in this connection that my call for men to rally ronnd the 
Colours has been receiving satisfactory response. The way young Indians in 
East Asia have come forward as volunteers and the way in which our sisters 
have responded to my call to form the Rani of Jhansi Regiment have been 
inspiring indeed. 

And about the offer of money and materials, I may say here that the 
response from the poorer and middle classes has been encouraging, I have 
come across instances of the spirit of sacrifice among our poor brethern 
which would bring tears to the eyes of even a stone-hearted man, A washer- 
man came to me and gave his and further sMd that he hailed from 

Jhansi and he would like to march along with our sisters of the Rani of Jhansi 
Regiment as their washerman. A poor ill-clad Indian who was a barber 
came forward with 200 dollars which represented his savings for years and 
gladly oflered it for the cause. 

Especially moving are the sacrifices of our Gowala brethren. These 
brothers came, gave ail the cash they had, all the cattle they possessed and 
offered themselves as Volunteers for the Indian National Army. The poc^. 
classes ha ve been showing by their actions and example the meaning of 
Total Mobilisation. It is only the rich who want to know whether Total 
Mobilisation means five or ten per cent of their savings. The poor have 
been spontaneously coming forward with their all and their own selves. 

It M htigh'tlmo that the rioh revolutionised their outlook* • They shouMj. 
realise th^ot "when a VoMnjhe^ Joins the ranko and goes to:, the front he ' 
not ask whether he should spill five per cent or ten per cent of Ms blood* He 
goes to the the front to spill every drop of his blood. The life of one such 
volunteer is to me more precious than millions of dollars. What I would 
ask the rich to understand is that if they do not want to come forward to 
give their lives, they should at least come forward to give their possessions. 

I have heard that some of the rich people have been saying that we are 
a nuisance and that the nuisance would be over when we leave Syonan on 
our march to India, I want them to know that though we may march, the.. 
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Indian Independenee League would still be hare ;earrying on our “ Home 
Front" programme while we are engaged on . the fighting front. We cannot 
spare the rich ; we cannot spare any Indian because ours is a life and death 
smuggle and we are determined to carry on our fight to victory by all means 

■and at any cost. - - 7 

I have also said that some of our rich friends are thinking of changing 
their nationality to dodge the Indian Independence League's demand for 
funds. To these misguided friends, I have to say that there arc only two 
alternatives before them ; either they must become true Indians and do 
their duty at this hour of need or they must say that they are friends of 
Britain and be treated as such . In East Asia, there is no room for Britishers 
or their friends except in jails and the time is not far off when in India also 
their position will be the same. I hope there will soon be a re-orientation of 
outlook among the few rich Indians who have not satisfactorily responded 
to our call. 

I shall now inform you of two very important decisions of the 
of the Provisional Government of Azad Hind and place them before 
your ratification. 

There was a time when the Britishers in their propaganda tried to ignore 
or belittle our Movement in East Asia. Now they have taken it seriously 
and for want of any • ther tactics they have resorted to abusing me from 
their radio stations. The tactic of abuse is the last refuge of the weak, of 
those who are at their wit’s end. 

But it is significant that the enemy has realised our strength and he 
understands that ours is not a mere propaganda stunt. The reactions and 
repercussions of the establishment of our Provisional Government lias been 
world*wide and it will be no exaggeration if I say that it has created panic 
both in London and Washington. 

The enemy radio stations were rather quick this time in Bashing out 
the news of the formation of our Government through their broadcasts. 
Meanwhile, we have received the recognition of the Imperial Government of 
Nippom and this, I must say, is a historic event of tremendous importance. 
If this recognition was a solitary act without any precedent there could 
have been opportunity for people to question the bona fides of this gesture. 
Buf» fortunately, this has not come as an innovation. This has come as one 
of the corollaries of Nippon’s Asiatic policy liased on justice and equality. 
The world has heard of this policy ; it has already heard of the independence 
of Burma and then of the Philippines and so the recognition of the Provision- 
al Government of Azad Hind has come as the natural result of this policy. 

The Anglo-Americans have been proclaiming from their house-tops that 
they we-e the champions of Liberty land Democracy but their actions 
have repeatedly given the lie to their claims. Apart from their determination 
to maintain their hold on India, they have enslaved independent cotmtries 
like Iraq and Iran. They have been and are trying to enslave free Burma. 

In contrast to this, we have f he action of Nippon in recognising* ^ladfs-. 
pendent Burma, Independent Philippines and now the Provisional Government 
k Ihdependent India. Our Nippon friends have always . been showii^ m 
eve]^ symMthy knd how, by this recognito, they hav^ rendered Us tfae 
UreateSI 'ih<ssraljferfet^ee_'^ibt _we are. i greasy ^.thanknu. 
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^uncil of Ministers of Azad Hind have unanimously passed a resolution 

vo!ffo appreciating this gesture of Nippon. I place their resolution before 
you tor your ratification. 

“ The Provisienal Government of Azad Hind (Free India) places on 

Sf LaMd Th' P Provisional Government 

Provisional Government of Azad Hind expresses its 
If Imperial Government of Nippon for the generoui ofiflr 

wholehearted co-operation and assistance contained in the above message.” 

T 4 - *^“^*|iank,s are due to Premier General Tojo for his great interest in 

Colonel Yamamoto, the 

1* k *. Kikan, for his co-operallorij especially io the estalsL 

hshment of the Provisional Government of Azad Hind. 

The next Resolution which was unanimously adopted by mv Council 
mtn im^rtant one The Council after discussing the political, econo 
mic and military situations in India came to the unanimous conclusion that 

bv th^Pr^ • declaration of war against Britain and Ameri^ 

by the Provisional Government of Free India. "uiciita 

I^t night at 12-56 a.m., we declared war through the radio and it }« 

’ ^®dio stations also gave out the 
news of our Declaration of War. This shows how alert they are Sr watch nl 
what steps we are taking. The Britishers know me well enough during ml 

well enough also that T wilf not 

&rX."whTwe*.£r“"“'* *>■»” 

1 it ^ place our resolution declaring war on Prifaln or^ri a««. * 

carry it“lu?ShTe\LX?o?oir\lo^ I^s\ youTo rSfy R 

put this question to the Indian National Army because I know thl ^ “ 4 
and their deep anxiety to be on the Road to DelW I am nZ Ilf “If** 
Civilians as to whether fhev avp^ nna \ asking the 

ing wWch*k nif ^ you to realise that we ar^ now taking part in a meet.- - 
LiJ?* ^ ® propaganda show ; this is not a ceremonial affair wf 

dnnmA^^i least an other centurv our Nation will he 

howwehavtmIvcTS ^ shown you 

opportunity to strike^ ^ have reached the ri^t 

organisation the armv and^fh”^^’ • *old you how we now have the 

S , he army and the Provisional Government of Azad Hind i-ecogi .: 
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nised by the ^rld and how we have secured every help and support. Are 
we going to fajl India at this great hour in her history ? 

Realise all these things, consider deeply all the implic itions of a Declara- 
tion of War and if you decide to take the war path, if you feel in your heart 
of hearts ready to face anything and everything in the historic fight against 

the British, if you feel that you are ready to give bijy, soul and ail to flight 
our enenay until victory is won, then rise and give your ratification to our 
War Declaration by your acclamation. 

Friends 1 My joy and pride knows no bounds at having witnessed the 
outburst of enthusiasm and spirit of revolution in you, and your thirst for 
Independence. With this spirit permeating the hearts of the Indians in East 
Asia there could only be one sequel to our Declaration of War. And that is -a 
fight which cannot fail to end in victory and with this demonstration of the 
united will and unified spirit of the Indian Nation, it may be an easy victory 
over our enemies. The meeting is now over and I would appeal to you to 
calm yourselves and to return to your homes, resolved forthwith to m ike 
every effort to bring our war to a victorious conclusion. 

I would, lastly, call upon you to give three cheers for Revolution, for 
Free India and for the Government of Nippon. 

At the 83rd session of the Imperial Diet which met on October 26, in 
Tokyo, Premier Gen. Hideki Tojo made the foll.jwi.ig reference to India in’ his 

speech ; .. ■ 

“ Turning to India, we find her 400,0 J ), 000 people still under Britain’s 
ruthless heel and, with the ambition of the United States recently added to 
that pressure, they are continuing to experience iadescribeble miseries The 
cruel rule of Britain and the outrageous conduct of the Anglo-American 
forces have further intensified the friction and antagonism betweem them and 
the Ind'an people, thus creating a profound social confusion accompanying an 
unprecedentedly great famine. The grave situation which is becoming ag- 
gravated day by day and month by month, is admitted even by Britain and 



It is my strong., coniriction that this rising tide of the movement for 
India’s emancipatl m with the active co-operation of the peoples' of Greater ' 
East Asia will inevitably bring, in the not distant future, the glorious day of 
independence and prosperity to India.” 

In a statement on :the sppech by Premier General Hideki Tojo, Netaji 
Bose declared : 

*‘The historic uiterance of His : Excellency the Premier of Nippon 
General Tojo, at the extraordinary meeting of the Diet held on Oct. 25th will 
bring joy and inspiration to the hearts of Indians all over the world. This 
uttrance has special importance since it is the first public declaration of the 
Premier of Nippon after the recognition of the Provisional Government of 
Free India by his Government. 

‘^The first speech of His Excellency represents a fitting climax to a 
series of soul-inspiring pronouncements on the Indian question since the fail 
of Singapore last year. The Indian people owe a special debt of grati- 
tude to him for the personal interest in and sympathy for Indian Independ- 
ence that he has consistently cherished and demonstrated. 

am confident that Indian people will give practical proof of this 
gratitude on field of the battle.” 

Within a week of its formation the Provisional Government of Free 
India was recognised by nine free Governments of the world viz, Japan, 
Germany, Italy, ^’urma, Thailand, Mauchoukus, Phillipines, Croaiia and 
National Government of China. It also received a message of sympathy 
from Ireland. 


CHAPTER IX. 

RANI OF JHANSI REGIMENT 

Ever since the formation of Indian Independence League, it was felt thiit 
Indian women in East Asia could also do a lot to further the cause of India’s 
Independence, It was such a great task that every man and every woman 
was required to come forward to sacrifice his or her utmost for this cause. 
Indian women could not help their brothers in various ways e.g preparation 
and collection of bandages, first-field dressings and other requirements, collec- 
tions pf funds and articles required by the troops, inspiring young mep and 
wome^n to do their duty in this critical hour etc. 

It was with thk ww that Indian women began to take part in relief and 
Red Cross work. In March I94S a Women’s Section of I, I. Lr was formally in- 
augurated. All the branches of the I. I. L , througijout Malaya, Thailand 
and Burma started women’s section. But it was witli the arrival of Syt. 
Subhash Chandra Bose that the movement underwent a revolutionary 
change and gathered a fresh momentum. As early as 9th July 1943 (only a 
week after his arrival at Singapore) * Netaji asked for men ^ well as 
women voltihteersr. ^ The women of Singapure readily* 'responded" to the calt 
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'AW -til* wofden’s meeting -lieM three days later,' forty • 5 ro!i!ig womett p^reieiit^ 
■tfiiardof honour to Netaji ' This marked the. of Hani of Jtetisi 
:R#giment, ■ ■ \ 

•Mrs, M. K. Chidambaram • was elected, .■ehairman and Miss Saratwailiy 
"secretary of the Women’s Section I. I. L, 'Singapore,, branch. Dr. S. Lafcshml 
was a-ppoioted secretary of the Headquartersv . These energetic ladles ■nn.dfet* 
took an extensive tour of Malaya and Thailand in the following two monlhs 
to start branches of the Women’s Section and. enlisted volunteers for the 9ml 
of Jhansi Regiment. The response was very encouraging. The first central 
.eamp.foF the training of volunteers was opened at Singapore on Oct, Sit, 19 IS, 
after the formation of Provisional Government -of Free India. The -day eofo. 
cided with the birthday of Rani of Juansi and was celebrated with great 
pomp and show. Netaji himself performed the opening ceremony. 

. The entire audience composed mostly of women, young and did, •rose 
to its feet and broke out into delirious cheering when Netaji called upon thf 
Indian women to march shoulder to shoulder with their brothers of the 4zad 
Hind Fauj and be ready to lay down their lives on the battle-field for the 
sake of India’s freedom. 

Nataji Subhash Chandra Bose arrived punctually at 5 p.m. and was 
received by Mrs M. K. Chidambaram, the president of the Women’s Section. 
Netaji then inspected the guard-of-honour presented by an armed unit of the 
Rani of Jhansi Regiment, in the company of Capt. Mrs. Lakshmi. The tri- 
colour national flag was hoisted by Netaji to the accompaniment of a nation- 
al song. 

The meeting then b^an with an address of welcome by Mrs. Chidambar- 
'am who declared that it was indeed a glorious coincidence that the Fre^ 
Government of Azad Hind should be inaugurated and announced to the world 
on the birth day of the Woman Warrior of Hindustan. 

Capt. Mrs. Lakshmi, in her capacity as Secretary of the Women’s Sec- 
tion, I.I,L,. Hqrs., East Asia, presented the follpwmg report on the progress 
bf the movement : — 

We have gathered here this evening to celebrate the birthday of that 
most illustrious daughter of India — Rani Lakshmi Bai of Jhansi — and I am 
mte you will all agree that the only way in which we can pay true homa^ 
jfo her memory and avenge her death at the hands of our British enemy la 
by sacrificing onr all in this our final struggle for independence. Today we 
jfadmn women in East Asia are starting on the most glorious joutttey |a 
our history — a journey which we begin here in Syonan but will end ib 
Delhi when our beloved Netaji hoists the flag- of Free India on our ■ nuefewt 
Red Fortress. I shall give a brief account of the events which have gone to 
ibip.ke this historic day. 

« Even since the formation of the Indian Independence League In B’fe 

Itidkn women have been taking part fn the activities of the 
ei^wWIy in ‘ relief work and- Red Cros work. In March 1943 our ' then 
Srijut Rash Behari Bose formally kiaugurated a WotoU*# 'Sbbflsln 
ii.S;^fnan «md all Lea^» hraciches throughout' Jtet Asia were ' ius^ruetef*;'^ 
iiBwiediafcly itart Women’s -Sections. Will' arrival Of 

in July our whoie nsowenumh '■ ■ a revolulfobs^' 

tnd has gathered 


___________ 
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l^bilizataon of our Power and Resources against the enemy and a War 

Chain Delhi ! Knowing fully the past traditions and the present con- 
ditions prevailing in our Motherland Netaji has not been content to mobilize 
. siven our women the most wonderful opportunity of 

our lifetime--the chance of proving ourselves to be the brave and true 
^ — thus following the noble examples of the Rani 
of Jhansi, Chand Bibi and the thousands of our sisters at home who even 

today are undergoing hardships and sufferings in their gallant fight against 
our enemies. ® ® »saiusi 

XT*. .P'»tl'«9thof July at a mammoth rally of Indians held in Syonan 
Netaji called for volunteers Along with our men our women also readily 
responded to his call. At the Women’s meeting held here on the 12th of 
July a guard of honour consisting of 40 young women was provided to present 
arms when our Netaji arrived. It was an eye-opener not only to those 
pre^nt on that historic occasion but to the whole world as it clearly showed 
ofth^MoXeriand^ ^ determined as their brothers to drive the enemy out 

beginning of the Rani of Jhansi Regiment. Two 

® Indian Independence 

immediately steps were taken to organize the 

t^?oJCZ'^n recruitfng ™lun! 

teers tor the Ram of Jhansi Regiment. All Territorial branches and 

tees were imnmdiatdy informed of this momentous step and asked to reor* 

g^ize the asnsting Women’s Sections along these lines. The most atrikinJ 

formed, appliimtions poured in from women all over Malai asking to ^ 

Region! Th^ 

°**^°"**'y remembered that mo7t of these 

^Ched Netaji. His message had however 

follow h?m wimCg S 

Syonat‘MCrM°K^“^rbW Women’s Section in 

»?tKTt r f‘ *; C^'dambaram and the Secretary, Miss Saraswathv 

isr - 

to te'S totyS SmSSeljTfot'' tota&g dSriS 

».n«ly, a„d »lt.»crifloe m U» e.»e Jf o„ 

o7f^ lOfi !/t I* ^ “Syonan where part-time training was begun 

fesnj si’r'S3L'’i 
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We were fiiily rewarded for our "initial enthusiasm as Netaji ‘durinf : Ms 
tours and on cTery occasion ' made"' special .mention . of ' the Rani of ' Jhansi 
Ecfiraent and the part - we^ women were expected to play in the coming 
straggle. Everywhere spirited women,, young 'and old,' came forward and 
offered their services for a cause, they all hold sacred. .Training Camps have 
already been started both in Thailand and . . Burma. ' „ We expect our sisters 
from Thailand to join us here soon while our sisters in Burma are expecting 
us all to join them on the completion of our training ready for the final stage 
of our- journey. 

Our Camp is ready today but before it is formally opened by our Neta- 
jl, It is ray most pleasant duty to thank all those who have worked so hard to 
make this an accomplished fact. First of all I must thank His Excellency 
the Mayor of Syonan and other authorities of the Syonan Tokubetusi for 
giving us permission to use the site of the existing barracks. Our heart-felt 
thanks are due to the Manager of the Ghettiars* Bank for bearing all the 
expenses for the repair and reconstruction of the camp. My thanks are also 
due to my colleagues of the 1. 1. L. Headquarters, members of the Azad 
Hind Fauj and the authorities of the Hikari Kikan without whose help, co- 
operation and assistance the position of this camp would have been far from 
satisfactory. Last but not least may I take this opportunity of thanking on 
behalf of the members of the Rani of Jhansi Regiment and of myself our* 
worthy Chairman of the Syonan Branch and his able friends and assistants. 
Our special thanks are also due to Sjt. Sithambaram Chettiar for his personal 
supervision in completing the work of the Camp in such a short time. 

Finally to you our beloved Netaji, on behaf of every one of us I give 
you this our most solemn assurance. We have forsaken and forgotten our old 
lives of comfort and security and we are ready to follow you. We shall never 
betray the trust and conSdence you have placed in us. Night and day we 
shall prepare ourselves for the task ahead — ^never even once faltering however 
long and perilous the journey may be, for we are all absolutely confident 
and certain that you will lead us to victory. 

Declaring the camp open Netaji said : 

Sisters and Brothers. — ^The opening of the Rani of Jhansi Regiment 
Training Camp is an important and significant function ; it is a very impor- 
tant landmark in the progress of our Movement in East Asia. 

To realise its importance, you should bear in mind that ours is not a 
merely political movement. We are, on the other hand, engaged in the great 
task of regenerating our Nation. We are, in fact, ushering a New Life for 
the Indian Nation, and it is necessary that our New Life should be built on 
sound foundations.^ Remember that ours is not a propaganda stunt ; we 
are in fact witnessing the re-birth of India. And it is only in the fitness of 
things that there should be a stir of New Life among our womenfolk. 

Our past has been a great and glorious one. India could not have pro- 
duced a heroine like the Rani of Jhansi if she did not have a glorious tmdi* 
tioij. The history of the great women in India is as ancient as the Vedic 
Period. The greatness of Indian womanhood had if^ roots in those eariy days 
when India had its Sanskrit culture. The same India which producsed gre^t 
wmnen in the past also produced the Rani of Jhansi at a grave hour in f 
l^^Vhistoiy.' And 'to-day while we are faeing the gravest hour la our 
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o^^asjofi. If for the-war of ipdependeMe of Jhaasi, India had to produce 
aitd it' did produce a Lakshmi Bai, to-day for the war of Independence of the: 
whole of India, to liberate 88 crores of Indians^ India has to produce and' 
shall produce thousands of Ranis of Jhansi. . 

In the same^wayas we have figures like Maitreyi in India’s ancient days, , 
we have *the inspiring, examples of Ahalyabai of Maharashtra, Rani Bhawani- 
ctf Bengal, Razya Begum and Noor Jehan, who were shining administrator in" 
recent historic times prior to British rule in India. I have every confidence 
in the fertility of the Indian soil* I am confident that India, as in the past, 
will also produce the best flowers of Indian womanhood. 

When in 1921 a new political life started in India, thousands, nay lakhs, 
of our sisters also joined the movement and came forward to make sacrifices. 
Ip those days it was a great thing to go to prisons. Our Indian brothers and 
sisters got ready to undergo the ordeal of prison life and I remember stiil how 
in December 1921 at Calcutta the two jails were full. The Britishers built 
two more jails and these two were also packed in a few days. 

When the Britishers found that the Indians were not restrained by feat* 
of prison life, they changed their tactics. They resorted to the method of 
throwirg leaders into prison and using lathis and bullets against the mass^. 
Jdtoing the Civil Disobedience Movement then meant willingness to face lathi 
charges and gun-fire and tbe Indians — not only men but also women — got 
Heady to face lathi charges and gun-fire. I cannot forget an incident ■ in ^ 
Calcutta when we held a procession against the orders of the Government- 
and when the police tried to break the procession by lathi charge, ^ovne of our 
^fters made a cordon around us (coming between us and the police), without 
flinching to face lathi charges. Thus, I have witnessed while in India how" 
the spirit and determination our sisters have been growing stage by stage. 

Not only in the history of the Passive Resistance Movement but in the 
hist or j of the Revolutionary Pi rty also we have the examples of our braVjft 
sisters wmo have played a noble part. I know of many si ters who 
became daring revolutionaries. If one type of courage was necessary 
for passii'C resistance, another and more active courage is necessary 
for revoluntionary efforts, and in this too I found that our sisters were not 
wanting. In 1931 an English magistrate was shot bv two girls ; the age of 

other was 17, In India even ordinary men will ’ 
shudder before magistrates, but then two young sisters bravely went to the 
house of the magistrate and fired at him. You can easily imagine , 

what wonderful courage those young sisters might have had. Such courage 

«roes hbt descend from the skies ; it comes from the soil of In^iap it 
roots m the age-old traditions of India’s past* ' : 

1 h^ye foen taking interest In women’s orgamsat^nil,*^ .mt 
Jndm and Ifdhnd'tbat, j^iven'lte opportunity, our sisters could rise to' kny ' 
Ohe fRastra.Mahila Sangh of ladies in Bengal which did 
s|»nAd W€»fc In December 1928 a volunteer corps of 500 women w« ' 
fop^d which was not only riln on sOund lines but their parades and '‘Iheit:' 
di^pliiiegave us great hopes and confirmed -my belief in the fact tha.t, give®; 
l-ke’hppotus and opportunity, Indian women could perform duties entrusted?' 
|.o4bem in a -befitting manner. I have also seen women’s organisations dnv 
fodia giving training in arms available in a slave country, like klhis 
d^fgw and the way our sisters were progressing wa^ rcmaikable. ■ ; H 
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And so when I began to undertake the task of gmdmg the Indian 

Tndenendenee Movement, I felt that our sisters should also given tte 

nnnortunitv to serve India at this grave emergency, I consulted many and 
oppor _ y , though to raise a women s regiment might be possi- 

K Ml^iriufd i .“mpSsibk task in East Ajia. What they said did : 

not affect my tfS'”h.ye' actomplUhed. w^k 

was ^t«teT^?n July and if only now the Training Camp for them ^ 

Anened the delay is not due to any shortcoming on their part. The del^ay 
opened, tne aeiay^ finding the accommodation and making the 

was due to our difficjiltaes m ^nnamg ^ 

necessary arrangements. wV , ai ^ ^}jg„ ^gre intending to lead a deputat- 

impatient 1 feel happy tnjay 

ihat the cLp is ready and the camp is being opened to-day on the anniver- 
sary of the birthday of the Rani of Jhansi. 

Tr„<,„offW« iiincture sav a few words about the Rani of Jhansi. 

When'fLliKrJh^ 

rom:n’'uVS‘«v^£op.h,«^ 

courage and spirit must have had. ^ and bmlest of the rebels.” He made 
against her said that she -Rani’s bravery was something which he 

this admission had to fiJht against her.^ First she 

could not hide, when the fort waf besieged, she cscap- 

battle and in this last and great battle she died fightin,,. 

Imagine what amount of YcHhis ^20 ”yS*^old* 

S: slSlU a soice of inspiration to-, 

Indians for generations to come. 

again produce Jhansi Ranis and march on to victory. 

156 of our nSXcTof Syota^^^^ 

c.mp, fo^ ~^-.?'s4T„drfS s.” 

Jhansi. 

You h»vc iu.t uow herd the brave w^s »' *|.^“Sorto°'wSk 

Rani of Jhansi Unit at Syonan. She ®nwid March to Delhi. I’ 

ceaselessly day and night, to get Delhi” from our sisters as I have 

feel joyous at hearing that slogan “ On to Delhi from our 

been hearing it from our brothers. 

With thee ,.,de,Ideta,e C.^ 

t.”SLn?."r»to‘'SSS>o^eWveLw..Ub^»^ > 
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Lakshmi Bai, Rani of Jhansi the hernm^ 

of the Indian women and they anxiously awaited the day when th^ 
would be fighting in the front side by side with their ^ 

It was rigMy thought that apart from the fighting value of thrir 
presence right in the front line would be very areat ani “I 
presence of Indian women, armed for the freedom ^fight would havt 
a great effect on the mentality of the men in the Britisf LiirW In 
the other side, when they came into contact with them. ^ 

pi.yedV.h“L;Ji:wiS s Thf "r*. '>« 

..d their heroic deed, a, the BurZ ?ro't tae^ ite 

and St. %oni“y^oTSi sIhShTh ' d “P'”'* “ 

^»en patriot, promptly responded ti the Mil of the^nobkl'eaS? '‘Mtu 

Me. the oTd".X»SSo^‘u.Ih ilUter“ 

llfeUulI of hardshipf Tto, thS RaTV ““S’".’ ™“"'< i”'» * 

100 Volnnteers S k shM Sid " h>S*“‘ with 

number and improyed ourselves^ysSailv mentiuo'^**!? *fentendonsly in 
of m who joined a, mere »hS gS am „™d " e T‘m “"y- ®°'”' 

po,t, as Offleer, of the Aaad Hind Fani lindta 1 '“POOMWe 

be interesting to note how keen our sisters are to join this eamp^ ‘ 

the gate. I have come to 'join tlT f "“ttr. “Open 

Hearing this the guards inside the camp opknSTe Stte'^l^f t'S ’“.““J’-" 

to her surprise the guard found ^ 

bleeding and when questioned she narrated *her’°’twv"th* 

to join the camp from the very moLn^NrS thus. ‘ I was very 

I ^pressed my desire to my parent? but tLv Ifi rT » 

ed me. One day I told them that t woni,i w, * folded me and threaten- 

not mUingly consent and grant my only dSIe^'^yhel thll 1“?'^ 
a watch over me during the dav beat me and put 

took a strong rope and hid it u^der mv of escape was by night. I 

to sleep aI soon as I oonvfZTth^t nTnnT- ^ off . 

ments, I got up and tied one end of the rone tr. watch my move- 

pther end to the road. Then I ea4ht hlld o?tf 

^wfy dimbed downtotheroi S fm^ °f and 

While I was running mv only oravm- waf ^ ‘ ° “des to reach here, 

np and search for ml 'l did^n?t Sisrtilf^T not get 

fnd feet were bleeding due to the rough rone hands 

Mutial spiUmg of blood I would not havl »ot f ^ °f* r*’®®® 

for my country., Please take me to you! CommY^A^ '^*n®d 

C*qpIa4i|,|o^CR^’ . ti' *-ommanding OjEficer and- let me 
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It took about ooe and-'a half moaths for her ■hands ^aad feet to heal. ^ .To-' 
day she , is one of the N,C,0’s (Non Commissioned Officers) sent to the Indo- 
Bnrma'frbnt. She is a smart girl with checrfuloountenanee. 

Another striking Incident which I shall never forget is about a Moha* 
medan girl of 15 years. One afternoon she rushed through the gate and 
walked In straight into the office, I' asked- her the reason - for this unmannerly 
behaviour. " She came close to me with tears in' her ,, eyes ■ and said. Please 
do not send me out, I wish to stay in this camp.’* Why do you wish to 
stay in the camp ?” I asked her. have a great desire to serve my country 
like the other sisters who -have already Joined,” she said. . Do you know 
that the life of a recruit is full of hardships,” I asked to test her. I know 
we ought to be prepared to give our lives and I am not afraid to die,” she 
said. She was allowed to stay in the camp that night. 

The next morning her parents were sent for. At about ii o’clock her 
elder brother and her father came and they wanted to take her back. They 
tried to argue with her in every possible wav asking her to return but her 
determination was firm ; she caught hold of the handle of my chair and 
refused to move even an inch from there. After a short while her mother 
with her three eider daughters came with tearful eyes pleading with her to 
return, but she obstinately refused to move from the office. Faiiing to win 
her by kindness one of her sisters abused her and asked her to return ail the 
jewellery that she was using. One by one she took off and handed over to her 
sister all the ornaments that she happened to wear. Then her sister asked for 
the clothes that she was wearing. This little girl seeing that she had none 
to spare ran immediately to the barrack to one of her comrades, borrowed 
some clothes and brought a bundle of clothes to sister. It brought 
tears into the eyes of her sisters and they all cried, Ycu are such a hard- 
hearted girl, how can you run away from home leaving your old parents 
and all three of us. What have they done to you ? ” They have done no 
harm to me and neither have I done any harm to them, I came here to join 
the camp and serve my country,” she explained. The eldest sister was so 
annoyed at this that she took the bundle of clothes and the Jewellery and 
said, “We shall take these things and perform a cremation ceremony in your 
name.” To this our new young recruit replied “Yes, it is true from today 
I am dead to you. From now on I am reborn to serve Mother India.” 

In the month of April 1944 a married woman came to me and handed 
a small note containing the address of her husband and requested me to 
send for her husband. She would not answer any of my questions unless her 
husband was sent for. 

On the arrival of her husband she said, “ We were married for three 
years and we had no children. When the call for 1000 women Volunteers 
came from Netaji I requested my husband to allow me to Join the camp and 
himself to join the Seletar Training Camp. He flatly refused and abused me. 
He asked me to stay in the kitchen and cook his food. I told him that I 
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Mitirii/’ On tills I had to interfere and send the woman to the barracks, 

I spoke to her husband for about half an hour and I succeeded In ^ convinciiig 
him to such an extent that he agreed to join the Seletar Training eaiap 
himself,, 

These are few of the episodes clearly distinguishing the spirit, courage 
and determination of our would be soldiers. There are many such daughters ^ 
of India who are eager to serve their country only awaiting their parents® ' 
permission But it is clear that one day a thirsting ^soul will find a place 
to quench its thirst somewhere. Such are the patriotic daughters of India 
thirsting to serve their country’s cause despite all obstacles. 

It gives me great pleasure to see three or four recruits from the same 
family and my thoughts go straight to their parents. What a sacrifice they 
make in sending all their daughters and in some cases their only child, a 
daughter, and if they possess more would willingly sacrifice them also. Those 
are the worthy few who have paid any heed to the pathetic cry of their 400 
million poverty- striken, starving and enslaved brothers and sisters and 
those are the patriotic few who can be really said to have responded to call 
of Netaji Subhash Chandra Bose. 

Captain (Mrs.) M. S. Thavar, the Commandant of the Rani of Jhansi 
Training Camp in Singapore in a spirited address at the impressive Fassing- 
CNit Ceremony of the Second Batch of Volunteers held on Wednesday, 25th 
©clobcr, 1044, declared : — 

It is exactly a year since our Regiment was first started, A fighting 
Regiment of women is a unique and unparalled feat in the history of the 
world. Th ‘ fact that our revered Netaji struck quite a different note in 
originating the Regiment in spite of all odds, is proof enough of the unbound- 
.ed confidence that he has in the capabilities of Indian women. 

During this short period of a year, we have already sent one batch to 
Burma, wiio are now at the front fighting shoulder to shoulder with 
their brothers. Another batch is awaiting transport to join their predecessors 
in Burma. Today we are not only celebrating the first anniversary of our 
Regiment, but we are also simultaneously holding our second Passing^out 
Parade. 

Our Regiment consists of two Sections, namely, the fighting and the nur- 
sing sections. It depend on the choice of the new volunteer whether serve 
our cause, in wounding the enemy, or healing the friend — I mean, whether 
-Ipiierve as asoldier or a ntprse. I must however make it clear here, that 
nurses WBty trained in the art of self-defence, ready to meet any 
•ffent^ity. In thdr diselpfine and training they are in no way inferior to 
ioMiers, because W'hawe. firm belief in one principle, tlmt to. be^an 
>j]^»oiwabie eiri25en.iof future in n free and 'Meal India, every Indian, 
.ffeethar mm or. women or must be thoroughly disciplined and trained to 
oneself and on^a natiom ‘ After.this preliminary ground work m pre- 
pared, it is left to the choice of the volunteer, to choose one of these two 
ways of serving our cause, either to kill the foe or revive the comrade. To 
ftom piulcwophyv it matters > little . whelter <ybitoies the 
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' We CRlist only those who have completed their 15 th year, but m a few 
cases the uncompromising enthusiasm of some young recmits, got the better 
of our strictness und we had to admit them as exceptions. As such we have 
volunteers in our Regiment, who are below the minimum age limit, but they 
happen to be some of our most efficient members. Their spirit overcomes 
the disadvantage of their &ge: " They' are a living .proof of a perfect warrior 
at the age of twenty two and there is uo reason why amateur warriors should 
not start their lessons at the age of eleven. 

We also trained a Balak Sena batch, who after completing their two 
months course in drill, physical training, use of arms and Hindustani 
have BOW been ])osted at different centres in Malai and we are training similar 

batches here. - 

According to the modern conception, a girl must either marry and work 
in the kitchen or pass her Senior Cambridge and serve in some convent. But 
we are gratefnl to our leader, to have given us the opportunity to show to the 
world that there is a third, more glorious course, open for Indian women and 
that is of fighting for their country, not with hotly worded resolutions in cosy 
corners, but with cold steel in tight corners. 

It would not be out of place to give you a rough idea of the training 
of volunteers in this Camp. In the morning from 8.30 to 9 a.m. we have 
physical training and breakfast at 9 a.m. From 9-45 to 11-45 a m. we have 
military training. Lunch is served at 1 p.m. From 2 to S p.ni. we rest in 
bed, from 3 to 4.80 p.m. Hindustani is taught. Then at 4-80 p.m. tea is 
served either, with fruits, ground nuts or ragi porridge. From 5 to 7 p.m, 
we have again military training which completes with games for half an hour. 
Dinner is served at 3-30 p,m. Lectures are given between 9-80 p.m* on 
alternate nights, and at 11 p.m. the lights are off. 

Nurses are sent to the Bidaderi Hospital for training in the morning 
and on their return at 1-30 p.m. they join with the others in the afternoon 
training programme. 

We have a hospital of our own in the camp and a Lady Medical Officer 
in charge of it, We have formed a band of our own which I hope will be 
seen ready to take part in our future programme. Twice a month the 
volunteers are sent to picture shows, once a month they are taken to a picnic 
and those recruits who have come from Syonan, are sent home once a month 
on a Sunday and the others are taken for walks or shopping etc. No visitors 
are allowed except a. blood relative to visit the recruits. To safeguard the 
reputation of your daughters, sisters and wives we have the discipline of this 
camp quite strict. 



CHAPTER X 



After the formation of Povisional Govt, of Incna ana tne jxamoi 

Netaii addressed a meeting of the Indian merch^ts at Singapore 
nn^he 25th October 1948. This was his first address for Total Mobihzation. 
On the 26th Sober he left for Bangkok by air. There he was the guest of 
honour of the Thai Government. From there he left for an undisclosed place 
with his Ministerial staff. 

The Japanese Board of Information in a communique on the afternoon 
of October 8? announced that Syt. Subhash Chandra Bose had arnve^^ at 
ToSr Itwas understood that during his stay m Japan, Neta]i_^uld 
cvchMce views with Premier Tojo and other Japan Government leaders on 
vLious^problems, including future cooperation between Japan Government 
and the Provisional Government of Free India. 

Netaji was accompanied by his Excellency Lt. Col. f;, . 

Chief of Steff of the Supreme Command (Munster without Portfolio) H. E. 

A M. Sahav tMinister without Portfolio) chief of the Cabinet 


ml Toio on November 1 and was ciosetea wiin mm lur 

Foreign Minister of Japan gave a dmner in honour of Syt. Bose at his official 
residence on November 2. 

On the 5th and 6th November Netaji historic i^embly^^^ 

Great East Asia Nations as a visitor along with his Mmisterml Staff. In this 
ALembly representatives of six Asiatic Nations had gathered to confer upon 
various problems of mutual interest. They were . 

(1) General Tojo, Prime Minister of Japan (2) Wang Chtagwei, ftesideht 

China (3) Prince Wan Weithayakon, Representative of ^e President of tte 
Council Thailand. (4) Chang Chinghui, Prime Minister Manchoukuo (5) Dr. 
JoseP. Laurel, President Phillippines (6) Dr. Ba Maw, Prime Minuiter 
Burma. 

On the opening day were delivered speeches by the delegates of the six 
participating Nations. On the 6th November, the Assembly, first of all, 
adopted the following Joint Declaration: — 

“It is the basic principle for the establishment of world peace that the 
nations of the world have each its proper place, and enjoy prosperity in com- 
mon through mutual aid and assistance. 
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UBited States of America, and the British 'Empire have... ia, seek- 
iiig their own prosperity oppressed other nations, and 'peoples.' .Especially' in. 
East 'Asia, they indulged insatiable aggression and exploitation, and sought to 
satisfy their inordinate ambition of enslaving_ the entire region, , and finally 
they came to menace seriously the stability of East Asia* Herein lies the 
cause of the present war* ' 

«‘The countries of Greater East Asia, with a view to contributing to the 
cause of world peace, undertake to co-operate toward prosecuting the War of 
Greater East Asia to a successful conclusion, liberating their region from the 
yoke of British-American domination, and assuring their self-existence and 
. self-defence, and in constructing a Greater East Asia in accordance with the 
following principles :~ 

*41 The countries of Greater East Asia through mutual eo-operation 
will ensure the stability of their region and construct an order of common 
prosperity and well-being based upon justice. 

The countries of Greater East Asia will ensure the fraternity of 
nations in their region, by respecting one another’s sovereignty and indepen- 
dence and practising mutual assistance and amity. 

The countries of Greater East Asia by respeting one another's 
traditions and developing the creative faculties of each race, will enhance 
the culture and civilhcation of Greater East Asia. 

** 4. The countries of Greater East Asia will endeavor to accelerate 
their economic development through close co-operation upon a basis of 
reciprocity and to promote thereby the general prosperity of their region. 

**5. Ihe countries of Greater East Asia will cultivate friendly relation 
with all the countries of the world, and work for the abolition of racial dis- 
criminations, the promotions, of cultural intercourse and the opening of 
mankind.” 

After the main business of the Assembly was concluded, Dr. Ba Maw 
made the following brief address by way of introducing Syt. Bose. Drawing 
the attention of the gathering to the Indian problem he said 

Mr. Chairman, Your Excellencies : 

Now that the main business of the Greater East Asia Assembly has con- 
4uded, I wish to draw your attention to a collateral question which follows 
%ui constantly like a shadow. That question is nothing less than the Indian 
; qui^ion. His Excellency, the Head of the Indian Provisional Government, 

' ^ breifent among us as a guest. His presence^ is sufficient to endorse what- 
^ stSement I may make on this great Indian question. 

' ‘ Yesterday in the course of my observations, i made a categorical state- 
* ment that iii my view Asia cannot be free untess India is free^ Having made 
that observation, it is my duty to pursue it logically, Mr. Chairmau, your 
. -As the Beprg^ntative of Burma, I am in a peculiarly fit pnsi- 
to. the . Bi^ian question' as I have not yet exhausted it and 
'i^^jbe^psei r^^cii^tend that my friend Mr. will also have an opportunity 

All that I wish to say will be m the nature; 
. preparing the way, for th^ Indian leader; • 
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jBurma is in a peculiar positioii^ to speak- on-; the -Isdito: question* ■ ¥m 
a generation, as the world knows, by the, forces of historical circumstances^ 
Burma and India had to travel the same hard, bitter road. Linked in'- every 
way, we had to pnrsne the same struggle against the ■ same enemy. '■ We had 
to act in unity of purpose^'of action," of 'Objective. • I am proud to .adiiiit that 
much of the political philosophy that the Burmese learned, much’ ‘of ‘the 
political techniques that Burma learned, ' were learned .from India. Burma 
derived from the past her religious philosophy from India. In the present, 
I, as a leader of my people, cheerfully^ acknowledge that we learned much of 
our political philosophy also from India. ' 

For generations the Burmese and Indians had to carry on the same 
struggle. Most of you will not understand the real meaning of my words. 
It was a struggle against the most powerful, the most merciless, the most 
predatory power in the world. It was a struggle between men and guns. 
Needless to say, every time the guns won. The men every time rose, but the 
guns crushed them every time. And it was in those battles— it was at the 
time of bitter struggle against odds of the most overwhelming character — 
that I learned my present realism, that whatever we may say of our philoso- 
phy, of this, of that, the ultimate decisive victor is force. But, we still 
carried on. 

I am not ashamed to say tl at my country rose at every turn. Every 
revolt was crushed with guns. As I happened to tell an Englishman in 
England, it is easy to keep 16 million people .down with guns, if they gave 
me the guns, if they gave me a force of 100,000 armed with guns, I can keep 
the whole of Britain down. Only the guns were in their hands and not in 
ours, " ■ ■ ■ ■ - ■ . . 

That, in short, is the substance of the common straggle that India and 
Burma had to carry on. And out of this struggle, out of the fires of these 
constant revolutions rose men, great men, selfless mcrj, men of light and 
leading, who gave their lives and careers, everything tiiey possessed, to the 
cause of their motherland. Among these great patriots, patriots of in- 
ternational reputation is, as we now have as guest here, Mr. "Subhash 
Chandra Bose. 

I am perfectly certain that the story of Subhash Chandra Bose is kiiown 
to all of us, that he symbolizes the resurgent, the revolutionary spirit of 
India— India, although divided, yet remaining unbiokep. And we must all 
be glad to know that Mr. Subhash Chandra Bose is now with us prepared to 
carry on the same struggle, and now not isolated but with a thoiisaiid million 
East Asiatics behind him. Lwill empahsize the fact that there cannot be 
a Free Asia without a Free India. I am speaking quite literally. ' Fdr a 
hundred years Great Britain pursued her colonial policy in Asia with Indian 
strength, with Indian resources from even in the West right down through 
Singapore aud Hoflgkong m;theEast. It was with |ndian’ manpower, Indian 
r«>iirces^^ Indian wedtiiltiiat'' Great 'Britain bu|l| im great, .her ya^t’ predatory 
epi|dfe* , ' ' ' i :: ^ 

I am speaking frdm pemonal experience that own country ccdlc^sed 
before the British, because the British, according to thdr traditional policy, 
never fought themselves. They fought and won Burma with Indiai^ -just 
as they fought every war wi^ ev^ other person excei^ themsl^vei^':' - This 
war they will fight to thO la^ Eussian f th^ wjll"fi|5hfe -fetht?kSf'.^hi»»ichii ; 
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fight to the last Indian, bat Britain according to her traditional policy 
will never u'^e her own self and resources. 

And the following her traditional policy, she came to Burma, saw Bur- 
ma she conquered Burma with Indian manpower and Indian wealth. That 
is why she pursued the same policy downward’to the right and from India 
upward to the left across Asia. It was Indian wealth that maintained 
British power, and it was Indian manpower that made Britain the instrument 
of a colonial policy. ^ 

That is why you will understand me when I say that if we wish to 
destroy that predatory empire, if we wish to destroy anti-Asiatic powers, 
we must turn them out, drive them out of their Asiatic stronghold, and that 
stronghold is India. The British Empire cannot be goaded until and unless 

British power, British domination of India, is destroyed. 

I will not say more - this is not an occasion for words. The great 
Indian leader who will follow me will, I am sure, state the Indian case. He 
will state it with his usual clarity and force, and so, as I have said, these 
remarks of mine are just preliminary, just to pr opcse before this Assembly 
that we do here solemnly declare that we give our complete support to the 
cause of India’s Independence, to His Excellency Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, 
who as the head of the Indian Provisional Government is pursuing the 
struggle, preparing for the day when he and his Indian Independence Army 
will march into Delhi and redeem India, 

After this address in a stirring 20 minute address before the Assembly, 
Netaji Sahhash Channra Bose voiced aeep gratitude for the unanimous pledge 
of sympathetic assistance by East Asiatic natioes to the Indian Independence 

movement, and declared that this support had provided a tremendous sti- 
mulus to all Indians. He promised that a decisive battle against Britain to 
free India would be launched in the near future. 

Netaji then pointed out the marked difference between the current 
assembly and international conferences held in the past. He emphasized that 
the Assembly of Greater East Asiatic Nations represented a spectacularly 
marked departure from other conferences in that it was based on mutual 
aid and respect for the independence and sovereignty of all participating 
member nations. 

He asserted it was only natural that Japan should have - onvened the 
Assembly in as much as Nippon was fhc pivotal influence in Erst Asia, and 
pointed out that other Asiatic races had looked to Nippon as liberator ever 
since the days of the Russo-Nippones War. 

Turning to India’s present plight, Netaji stated that India's subjuga- 
tion by Europeans was originally started by errors made centuries ago. He 
stressed that Indians to-day realized this fact and they also realized that 
there was no room for a compromise with Britain. H declared the only way 
India could win its independence was to fight Britain and come out 
victOTious. 

Netaji spoke of the thousatids of Indians who were dying to-day of 
starvation. With sudden emphasis he disclosed that the Indian National 

■ Ahmy Was to-day poised for itS' advance- to Delhi. 
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Netaji Subhash Bose and his party were honoured at a luncheon party 
on November 15 given by Mitsuru Toyama, noted Nippon patriot. 


Rash Behari Bose, Supreme Adviser to the Provi^ional Government, was 
also a guest at the function. The party was attended by more than 44 not- 
ables including General Shigem Honjo, President of the Military Welfare,; 
Board of the Welfare M nistry, and Yoshihisa Kiissuu, Director of the Imper- ' 
ial Rule Assistance Association, 


On November IS Netaji Subhash Chandra Bose arrived at Nanking bh 
Mb return journey. As soon as he arrived in the morning he worshipped at 
the Chungshan Mausbleum where the ashes of the late Dr, Sun Yat-sen; 
^"Rather of Modern China,” repose. ^ abater he made a -courtesy call on Presi- 
dent Wang Ching wei. At noon he was guest of- honour at a luncheon given 
by President Wang and attended by other high officials of the National 
Government of China, la the afternoon, Netaji paid a courtesy Call on General 
Shunroku Hata, Commander dn-Ghief of the Nippon forces in China, at the 
latter’s headquarter and alsq-eti Nippon Amhnssadorcs,.Masayuki Tani the 


Netaji next e^^ressed his -deepest wishes for the successful establish* 

ment of Greater East Asia and for the completion of Japan’s great work of 
construction He pointed out that the Greater East Asia joint declaration 
was a declaration of liberation of^ East Asia— the Magna Charts of 1943 
which would live forever in world history. 

He concluded by reiterating his determination to exert his utmost 
efforts to drive out Britain from India and bring about early materialization 
of the establishment of Fret India. 


Japan was ready shortly to transfer the Andaman and Nicobar Islands 
to the Provisional Government of Free India headed by Subhash Chandra 
Bose declared Premier General Hideki Tojo in response to the speech delivered 
by Netaji at the Assembly. 

Netaji also delivered a stirring speech in Hindustani at the mass 
meeting held in Tokyo on 7th November 1943. 

Netaji Subhash Chandra Bose was granted audience at the Phoenix 
Hall in the Imperial Palace at 10-30 a. m. on November 10 by Tenno Heika 
(Emperor of Japan). 

In the audience Tenno Heika was pleased to honour Netaji Bose with 
words of sympathetic appreciation for the letter’s efforts to attain Indian 
ladependenee. 


Following Imperial audience Netaji Subhash Chandra Bose issued the 
following statement 


“ Tenno Heika was gracious enough to receive me in audience’ this 
morning as Head of the Provisional Government of Azad Hind. That was 
the highest honour that India and I personally, could receive. I have 
renewed my determination to %ht shoulder to shoulder with Tenno Heika’s 
Government, Army and Navy, till the bitter end. until our common victory 
is achieved. The memory of this reception in audience by Tenno Heika 
will remain engraved in my memory for all time.’’ 



^ I :ou d‘3J 









, In t^ie etfipng, 
Sh!j 






He was guest at a dinner given in his honour by Presiden t Laurel at 
Malacanan in the evening. The dinner was attended by Ministers of State, 
Nippon Ambassador Shozo Murata and other distinguished Filipino Nippon 
and Indian leaders. 

“ British imperialism is dead ; however, the United States is succeeding 
and replacing it in all its mercilessness and injustice,” warned Netaji Siibhash 
Chandra Bose in an address delivered at the dinner! 

“The world must choose between the perpetuation of this imperialism 
or establishment of a new world based on justice and equality,” Netaji 
declared. “To compromise with British imperialism is to compromise with 
slavery because it^ always oppressed peoples economically, politically and 
socially.” Regarding the rise of American imperialism, Netaji asserted, ” We 
must be aware of this new menace and prevent its tentacles from spreading.” 

Recalling that in the past Asiatic peoples, including Indians, had looked 
up to the United States, He said, “ But now we know the Americm colonial 
policy is actually a menace to smaller nations.” ; 

Urging total sacrifice on the part of all East Asians, he declared, “ I 
have always been a determined and consistent fighter against oppression 
As individuals we do not matter. We will die soon enough. We must die 
but we must strive to make bur natiou live forever.’’ 

He recalled that the United States imperialism formerly only covered 
the political field ; however, it has expanded to include social and economic 
fields as well. 

Hailing the convention of the Assembly of Greater East Asiatic Nations 
in Tokyo recently, Netaji said, “It marked the realization of my dream to see 

East Asiatic nations together.” 

Stressing the Indian determination to fight to the last, Netaji said 
“Indians are fully prepared to die in order to salvage our country We must 
die because he who livra for India is he who dies for India. . . We are ore- 
pared for a long and bitter struggle.’ ’ * 

Exoressing profound thanks to his host, Netaji said, “ 1 am grateful to 
Your Excellency, the Government and people of the Philippines and wish 
everlasting freedom and prosperity to your Republic.*' 

• Syonan from Nipoon 

amved at.S iigon at 1-30 p. m. on November, 24 from Manila. After a brief 

the Nippon Hotel, Netaji paid courtesy visits to local commanders of 

the Nippon Army and Naval Swees. * 

ke ajtop^ a banquet giyU .in his honour by the 
.gMfastoo j ^ter. Netaji Bose addressed a mass. 
|mamts at wbfch he exhorted his compatriots to join in 

from British shaokles^ | 

Bose returned to the Headquarters of thi. " 

-i. ? 



i, , Seeing that the rich were not doing their duty, Netaji called A con- 
jferehce All Malai Chettiars and other Indian Merchants at Singinote on 
thei SSth Oct. 1948 and addressed them as- follows 

®y hearty welcome to our sisters hfld 
to attend this conference from all parts of Malfif. 
48F “,^r®oome here to take part in a conference, which, I am confident, 
Will'pi^ve to be of great significance and impartance» We have heard coa- 
Mderable assurances of loyalty toward our great cause and this conference is 
goipg to put that loyalty to the test. 

ij j A' I do not propose to deliver a long speech because long speeSehes 4*% nbi 
Firstlyi l woidd appeal to you to realise wtot e^h orife Of yott 
dp if the responsibility of liberating IndiA' was on yodr shoilldgifi l to 
iwdia isj a responsibility Miich lies on the shotdders of eVery liidistti ifi 
you will realise this gtoat.tosj^bsiftflfty ‘IttS 


; . / ; CHAPTER XI 

TOTAL MOBILIZATION 

After his return from Tokyo,' hurried preparations were made for the 
move of the Indian National Army to Burma. The stage was set for the 

below. All the resources of the Indians in East 
Asia, m men, moiwy and material were required for the successful prosecution 
of this purpose. From the very beginning Netaji had called for Total Mobili- 
f w spJ®ndWly responded to the call. Thousands of them 

:had offered, all they popssed, at the feet of Netaji. They gave all their 
; property and cash for the furtherance of the cause of India’s Freedom and 
enlisted themselves and their children (sons and daughters) in the Indian 
National Army* They sacrificed their lives at the altar of Liberty The 
stories of these sacrifices make a book in themselves, so a few examples 
- mosm at random will suffice to show how enthusiastic the people w^re for 
tuc cause* 

Mr. Sharma of Alor Star enlisted himself in the Army. His wife and 
i daughter joij^d the Rani of Jhansi Regiment. One of his sons was trained 
Japan as Tokyo Cadet, the other joined the officer’s training school at 
I wngapore,. while the third was in the Field Propaganda Unit in Burma 
-He gave his all to the movement. Similar was the ease of Dr. Ponniah of 
Perak. He offered his services as a doctor to the biggest Civiliail Training 
Centre in East Asia at Tunjong Rambutan (Perak) and gave all his medical 
;^ipment and medicines to the hospital. The stock of medicines was so bi<T 
mat it dia not exhaust even long after the surrender in 1945 mWcrbefiF 
Tte dector died, while in the service of the motherland* His Wife #offed 
las a nurse in the Maymyo hospital of the Advanced Headquarters of I. N A 
His daughter joined the Rani of Jhansi Regiment, while his son after passing 
■mt course from Officer’s Training School joined^s 2nd Lt* in the J. A. 
Examples of this sort can be multiplied immensely. 


mmi 
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/y. When aE army goes to the battMelcl, the responsibility of ightiog^ ani 
■winBing' rests eonally on every lodiv'idual of the armyj whether he is an 
offieer, an' N.^C/0. or an ordinary soldier. ■ Only that army will ' win, every 
soldier of whieh is ready to do his duty. ' You must realise that. the. Indians 
in last Asia have to-day become an army which... has to %.ht: . and win. As 
in the case of every soldier at the front, .so also on every Indian j.E^. East Ask 
a 'great res.ponsibllity hasy^fallen.' I know that some of you are rich and some 
of you are poor. .1 know that some of you are .educated while others arc not. 

Whatever' be your differences, I want, you to 'bear in mind that ail of you 

are' -equal as far as your duty is concerned, I want every Indian in East Asia 
to do his duty. 

as an o'fficer,. "'it "becomes. Ms 
’Syonan has 

in Bast A.sia ; 'the , Headquarters. 'of 


Whan in an army some one is appointed 
duty to go forward himself and to lead othm to go forward 
assumed a great importance in our fight . . 

the Indian Independence League is here ; the Headquarters of the I. N. A. 
is here ; and only recently the Provisional Government of Azad Hind has 
also been established Ihere. Syonan was once a fortress of Britain, but 
to-day it has become the Headquarters of the Indian Independence Movement 
in .East Asia. ,. 

Syonan’s relation to other places'in East Asia is the same as the relation 
of a commander to the troops of his regiment. The success of a battle not 
only depends upon the way every soldier performs his duty but it also 
depends on the correct lead and right example given by the officer command- 
ing the army. 

You will thus realise that any voice which rises from Syonan will have 
its echoes all over East Asia ,* that any action which you take here will have 
its repercussions all over East Asia. The part which Indians in various parts 
of East Asia are going to play will greatly depend on the example which you 
are going to give from Syonan. I want you to remember that your responsi- 
bilities are great because you have to give the lead, you have, to provide the 
inspiration for Indians in other parts of East Asia, 

I want you to think for yourselves and visualise what a Free Indian 
Government would have done when faced with a grave emergency like a 
foreign invasion. Supposing India was a free country and supposing there 
was the danger of an attack by a foreign enemy, what would the Government 
of Free India do f Would they not have started Total Mobilisation then ? 
You could easily understand that this is the normal duty of any free 
government. Keeping this fact in mind I want you to realise what your 
duties are in our great attempt to get our independence and maintain it. 


Think also of what the procedure would be in a free country when it is 
in a state of war. Would there be meetings and appeals as is the case with 
us so far ? No ! A free government, on the other hand, would’ issue only a 
call for all able-bodied men between specific ages to assemble a certain 
place on a certain day, at a certain hour. Voluntarily and without any 
grumbling people will respond to ,the call. Why, because people of inde- 
pendent countries know that they have to make sacrffices for their liberty. 
And when a free Government needs money to defend its independence, 
it does not proceed to hold meetings apd start begging campaigns. 
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On the contrary, free governments would prepare budgets oi tbeir war 
requirements, think of ways and means to collect that money, 

the financial conditions of the people, and straight-away proceed to 
levy the necessary taxation. I would ask you whether any man can refuse 
to Loome a soldier or to contribute war taxes m a free comtry ? India is 
not yet free but we are free in heart and spirit. And by the establishment 

of the Provisional Government we have become a free people. 

Now it is our resr onSbiUty to liberate India and to establish a free 
Government f India, if we feel that we are fit for independence, if we 
really desire independence, we should straightaway live and act as we would 
do i/we lived in free India under the aegis of our Free Governinent at a time 
cyravp national emergency. Whatever we would have done m a free India 
in resDonse to the call of the Free Indian Government, it has become our 
solemn duty to do forthwith. Look at the people of Germany and Nippon 
onH how in those countries all the resources of the people have been mobili- 
»db;lte\m™^r wi>eDitl» the duty ot . gov<jnmeut to defeud 

i” o™ tade^n1^ee,theybuvet,doit.t.uy«o,t.udlh^^ hove to pool 

a^l the resources of their countries. 

T paallv soeakinff there is no private property when a country is m a ^ 

state of war!^ W government has absolute right over the lives and proper- 
Sof Itroeopte^ such emergencies. We too are a free* people with a 

free ffovernment If you think that your wealth and possessions are your 
own ^wuar™ living in delusion. Every life and every property belongs to 
Z involved in a war. Your lives and yo^ properties do 

not now belong to you ; they belong to India and India alone. 

■f have every confidence that if you realise this simple truth that we 
havp to achieve ^dependence by any means and at any cost, and that we are 
now afree people in a state of war, you will realise that nothing belongs to 
yoJ, ?hat your lives, properties and everything are no more your own. 

* Tfvou do not want to realise this simple truth then you have another 

\ ^ 1 rtKaiirp'fl mit for vou. If you do uot want to be, and shoulder 
path clear y - w ^ader a .free government, if you do not 

wmlluSendenlu aud if you ora not ready to pay the price of mdependeuce, 
“fhl^ Sy mV course tefora you aud that is the path taken by the 

Btiglishmen. 

' Thpv lived as rulers once here, but now they have only one pl^ left 
u ^ ♦ w is the orison. If you choose, you can go to prisons and keep 

here and that is the pns remember this : when the war is over 

®°?W^vi?f.SesSDradent, you shall have no room in Free India. If 

the highest act of 

^ ^ wWeS Fre e Indian Government can do is to provide you with 

SfolStoBW live the holy soil of India and to go to Euglaud. 

, , u A d-Uot ennid. of the rich Indians in Malai are murmuring that 
I have he&Td a straight talk with them so that they 

lam harassing them. I . j j^ave h^d that some rich Indians are 

can take a straight ‘lity to save themselves from making con* 

thinMng of ®bangmg their ^ IndiM Independence. I have also heard that 

“rr Su'S.g'SSSjo^ ^ wr«e. to the ms^o. .ud of 




lOO 

TI^b again I have heard of people who are thinking of "adopting:' a - -"-ruse 
of- promising, say a lakh of Rupees, and trying to gain time by paying ■thal''': 
amount in small instalments hoping that sooner or later' we will "be -going 
aifay to Burma and then to India and thus they; would be able, to evade 'pay-"’! 
mentip* 

they are miserably, in .the wrong and it is not going to be so e^yj, 
for them to deceive us, and to shrink performing their duties. Whether we " 
are^l^re in Syonan, whether we are in B'^rma or in India itself, our organi- 
sation shall remain here because it has to remain here to carry on its work - 
till India becomes completely independent and the last Englishman is driven ■ 
out erf India. 

I would appeaLto every Indian whether he is a Hindu, Sikh, Muslim 'nr ; 
a Christian not to fail in performing his duties. I know who are doing their .. 
and who are shirting them. ' " ' ' 

I have to liberate India and I shall make India independent bv all . 
means and at any cost nnd I would appeal to you to realise that it is your ‘ 
duty too to shoulder the burden whether it pleases you or not. If you want 
^ evade the issue, say plainly that you do not want independence, then as I 
have already told you, a different path lies ahead of you. 

^ lo^ as you say you are Indians and you want to claim and maken? 
mopey m East Asia as Indians you cannot shirk performingi-the duties which f- 
deyplye on you as free Indians. Do not think that it is left to your optioff * 
to perform y«mr duty or not. , ^ r 

I have akeady said In my last speech in Syonan that I am making my ‘ 
Jast aiye^l. Today I am standing here not to make another appeal and I 

am not standing here as a beggar with outstretched hands. I stand here to- ■ 

day representing the Provisional Government of Azad Hind which has absoh 
me rights, over your lives and properties. . 

accustomed to tall taUcing or . , 
Tnd T Whatever I say, I say after the fullest consideration ; ‘ 

and I mean what I say. Even my enemies know that I seldom say wkat I ' 

J am speaking at length to you to-(J,ay so that you Shnll nor be under ' 

fuBert SpStuniS to^com??^ af^^wards that yo^ wem.not given4e '' 

on a vojluntery basL. It will he an '- 
and I vfould feel 

volithttoly ^ you dp np^t ehops^ |:o come' ' 

me not going to remain slaves on that account. 

^ » few p^ple adm ‘isMT 

forr^m iponey,!^ tlW 'tove 

■=!#S9 It 


I 



^ You could either be a fnei 
Britishers are our enemies: Evt 
who refuses to help our cause, is 
a life and death struggle to-day. 

- Look at those who have VO 

and who are now getting the nc 
many o" them would live to see 
the one thought of shedding thei 
to go i- - 
for them, 
army. 

The British 
him the Viceroy 

master in l 

has^no plan of saving 
either ■ to 1 — - 
people are asking me 

* I TT 1 J -tl- 

cent. X. . - 
can teU our 
save the rest. 

You could see with your own eyes 
young men who have become recruits a 
Coloils. Fortunately, we are not short 
oreat that we have enough recruits to g 


to a free India or to die on ttie way. inerc ib nu 

* *Let the programme of retreat be reserved only for Wavell and his 

Government has given him promotions and have now made 

of India because he has proved himaeif to be a past 

thc'art of saving his own life by retreat after retreat. The I. N. A 
. the art ot saving is getting trmned 

~ W 'Si 

the spirit which is permeating our 
id pur sisters who have rallied to- the 
of lYipn. The resDonse has beeu so 


Wd not only did they give all 
mot dWto and g4F«sti«ae .|h^ 
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*%^np bank books” which represent their live’s savinss Is th^i-A * - 
neb man among the Indians in Malai who can come toward and ° 
same spirit “here is my bank book” for the cause of Indian Independence 

t.u n?' nation believe in the ideal of self-saerifir**. 

^e ^n^s we have the ideal of the Sanyasins and the Muslims h»wf> t k® 

who faave instances of numerous kinv« 

who chose to become Paqirs for the sake of faith, justice and trSS ^ ® 

^ greater cause, a nobler cause and holier cause thar, +k i. 

S r° - 

stend why thereThoSd 00^1? ev^ra^ffw amofgVru“whoTouw‘'sar«“s 
only our lives, but we give everything else.” ^ ^ ^ 

■ I shall now proceed to place before you the prouramme of tk « . 

kmal Government of Azad Hind In e»rpvin<» ^®™®e of the Provis- 
to proceed slowly, steadily, and systematically pc * programme we have 

and as you know, values have increased since^ then UsSv 7 n ^ ® 
makes a yearly budget and, when it is neccccpp,V a Government 

also during the yefr. I also propose to do the fameTfinr”*^"^ 

Mofailisation^or you shaIl^haTC*tT^nee^^he ®P*”* 

time till the war is ovei ‘>y «® from time to 

My fimt demand from Malai is for 10 crores of Rnnp»» u* u 
approximately 10 percent, of the yaiZ Z ^ould be 

And as in this conference many rich people of Malai " Jo Malai. 

expect at least one crore of Rupees straifyhtawnv q ^ r u I would 

the .0 crores would be forthcoming from^Malai.^ ^ ^ within a month 

This speech had the desired effect. As a nf * 

^unng ,n from all directions. About l£. 7ne crore and ijl 

Oil the spot. The reDort of thA T T t i were promwrl 

of 1943, reveals that collections from 

the Indians in Par East. to show how Netaji had inspS 

'• “ **>« ™s Sed'wi^Hirf worth 

a. Mr. B. Gh«.h B,o*..o_h.. d lohlT- ' • ■ : 

*• Mr* Kiamid Saig8oni-7.l8kh8;pia8tera. / . ■ ‘ 





'0,ndd,v. u-es.'WO^/ri.-jojio s^'BWi'e iNaiCaaaaiSiDaBf) ' ’ -^'JE4 


Netaii collecting funds at a Conferenc 
Malai Indian Merchants Singapore ( 


3 Boor Singh of Messrs. S. Bh 

Boor Singh Indar Smgh , Messr^ 
Bangkok offering a purse K 

of one lakhto Netaji 






!B!I 


S. Mahan bingh, who donated all his property 
(cash and cattle) to I.N.A* and gave also 'his 
daiiy;;earnings^^ 


A hawker of Bangkok 

who gave a jl his daily 
earnings 




S. Messrs. Gian Singh and Co. Singapore— 10 lakhs dollars. 

6 S Bhagwan Singh of Messrs. Gian Singh and Co. Kiiala Lainpur- 
10 lakhs dollars, 

7. T. S. Ganpat Ram Penang— 8 lakhs dollars. 

8. Lala Jagat Ram Bangkok — 22|- lakhs Tels. 

9. Messrs, Boor Singh Indar Singh Bangkok 12 lakhs Tels. 

10. A Maskati (Mr. Kappasi) Bangkok— 10 lakhs Tels. 


11 . 

12 . 


Messrs. Gian Singh Nand Singh Bangkok— OJ lakhs Tels, 
Mr. Mehtani Karachi Stores Bangkok— 6 lakhs Tels. 


In a few minutes, the 
-three lakhs -four— four 


figure 
and a 


Another huge donation was made by a Punjabi yonngman on the 
occasion of the Independence Day Celebrations on January 26, -944 m 
Snsoon. The story runs : “At the beginning of the meeting Netaji was 
ffarlanded. He had wound the garland of flowers round his hand as spoke. 
When he finished his stirring speech, enthusiasm was at fever-heat. Then an 
idea struck him. He asked, if any body was ready to buy the garland ; the 
money he would receive, would go to Fauj Funds 

“ The first bid was one lakh of rupees, 
swelled. One lakh— one lakh and a half- 

quarter— five— six— seven lakhs 1 

“ A voung Punjabi youth had been the first bidder. When the figure 
reached foL and a quarter, he shouted five. When the final_ bid of seven 
lakhs was being announced, he looked vexed and intent on an inner struggle. 
As tL ^rland was about to be declared sold, he jumped up and rushed to 

Aedaif q give all my wealth— all that I have— every pie that I own he 

SoirieV Subhash Babii caught the trembling youth by both his hands. He 
Done-the garland is yours. Patriotic men lixe you deserve the crown of 

glory, our Fauj shall win.’ ” 

. As the times passed, more money was required and it was r^’i^d by 
voluhtrv donations in cash and kind (food stuffs, metalware and ^1 such 
.th£ that SSd be of use to the I. N. A.). Thus the Azad Hind Govern, 
ment and the Indian National Army were maintained exctoively by Indians 
themselves and they received no financial assistance from the Japanese. 

To run his Government on sound financial basis, Netaji establish^ 
The Azad Hind Bank in Rangoon in April p44. It had an authorised capi- 
tal of SO lakhs and a paid up capital of Rs 25 lakfe. Its head office w^s 
situated kt 94 York Road: The Bank hud a boa^. of ^ven directors with 
Mr S A. Avar. Propaganda Minister of the Azad Hind Government ^ eh^- 
man The Azad Rind Currency bore Netaji Subhash Chandra 

Bose on one side and the picture of the Taj Mahal on the other. 

' Besides the coUeotion of money, elaborate amn^ments ^ i^e ' ^ 
recruitment of volunteers, who were taken from the civil as well as from the 
Prisoners of War. More than two lacs offered themselves for rewuitm^t, 
Si“wM not possible to train them all. The standing National Army com 
sSed^^SM) officers and 60,000 mem , 60Q. Officers were trained m 
Sets. Training Schools. Besides, thea; t|»ih»“g W®® to, 8000« 

reeriiitif 
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Besides Military Training, there were Civilian Training Centres at 
Singapore and Rangoon where training was given in the civil administratiion for 
managihg the territories liberated by the Indian National Army. The follpwiii » 
were the training centres for various purposes : — • ' ^ 

(1) Azad Hind Fauj Training Canip Tanjong Rkmbutan. 

(2) „ „ „ „ Seletai- (Singapore). 

(8) Azad School Singapore (Civil Administration Training Centre^. 

(4) Field Propaganda Unit Centre Baufctaw (Rangoon). 

(5) Gowshala Civilian Training Camp Rangoon. 

(6) Bengali OfRcers Training Camp Rangoon. 

(7) OlHcers Training School Rangoon. 

(8) Rani Jhansi Regimant Camp Rangoon. 

(9) Gorkha Training School Camp Kamba (Rangoon). 

(10) Ba! Saina Camp Rangoon. ?, ) 

( 11 ) Civilian Training Camp Chholpuri (Thailand). 

(12) Interpreters’ Schoel Singapore. 

(18) Cadet’s College for Reconstruction Department Singapore. 

, (14) Training Centre for old men Singapore. . . 

(15) Ba! Saina Camps at Singapore and Bangkok. ... • . , 

(IS) Rani Jhansi Regiment Camp at Singapore and Mayrnyo. 

, Besides this about 50 young men were sent to Tokyo as Cadets fo 
■ftTiined in Navy and Air Force, ' ' ‘ ^ 

TheSecretary of the Training Department was Col. Ehsain Qadir, #ho 
was later on made the Minister for Man Power. / 

The training period extended over six months , and during this peridd 
no one was allowed to leaye the training centre, even on Saturdays and 
^ndap except * ih groups - under the command of instructing 'djBaeers. 
■Itetenyive' physical and spmtui! (Training was prdylded. Id thd TrtifiiCh 
^ ^ere treated 6n the saihe footing 'Irresphictlve of 
or creed. They ate from one kitchen, in comrhdh plhtes add 
drank fr^ tomWon'diugs— all dflacera and cottiirion sdldiers) Sltidds, Miirilffls 

badae wereii^nhe^A^^^ IJ. ^ ^ of , India ji4 th? 

^^,4 ^ ^ Unity,: F«dth< and^ iSSicrlfic?, 

^ b^e . bearing' a 

P uniform. In a^ilon 

, wCyy/,lSl*tr 


*■: ’ <fef. t fiteajd&tdfibi; 



:ou BSi} 

.UOpA'.'V 


;ri ;o n dd.y, u-safgot/t't-tono ' iwa (a3a3l8isl3iJ:'^-t»X4;? 


E,W'''l»TP ^ 


Giviliaiis trained for field propaganda and umi a 
and sent to liberated area Manipur 


Marching in a procesBon 










8 . 

* 

■■■* . ... 

5 . 

6 . 

T. 

8 . 

9 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

I2. 

i4; 

15 . 

16 . 
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tl. Col M. Z. Kiani— Commander I Dmsion (which fought ia the 

■front). ■ 

Lt. Col. S.M. Hussain— I Hind Field Group. 

Lt. Col. Shah Nawaz Khan— Commander Bose Brigade. 

Lt. Col. I. J. Kiani— Commander Gandhi Brigade. 

Lt. Col. Aziz Ahmad Khan (succeeded by Lt. Col. G. S. Dhillon) 
— Commander Nehru Brigade. 

Major Gulzara Singh— Azad Brigade, 

Major S. A. Malik — Intelligence Group. 

Lt. Col. Burhan-ud-din — Bahadur Group. 

Lt. Col. A. D. Loganadan — Chief Administrator. 

Major Abdur Rashid — D. P.M. 

Major P. K. Sehgal— Military Secretary. . 

Captain Krishna Murti — Finance. 

Col. Habib-ur-Rehman— 0. T. S- 
Legal and Judicial— Captain D. C. Nag. 


The following are some of the instructions for the training centre :— 

OBJECT 

To train the maximum number of able-bodied Indians in East Asia 

as Revolutionary Soldiers and Free Citizens. 

inception and Necessity 

In the History of Wars and Revolutions it has always happened Aat 
Battalions composed of unprofessional Soldiers, the free Citizens of » 

State have defeated J’attalions composed of regular soldiers twice or tfance 
their number. 

In India of the past, not only was the Army recruited from partic^ 
provinces, but it was confined to particular classes, began to regar 

^ the monopoly of the professional soldiers. Civilians were kept at. ams 
kngth,andLdtizenwL let into the Secrets of the Militery P^o^on. 
-The Army was instinctively conservative. Its 

thought-tight compartments, and whatever Military thought Indm ^bibed 
during British occupation, was confined to the so-called Martial Classes. 

With the establishment of the Provisional Government any such ten- 
dency must be removed once and for all. 

. . rThe part time instruction given in the First Stage of paining is, i^re- 

intend to lay the foundation of a National Citi 2 »u Anny. .^d there 
la no better place or time to start this, than Rere and Now. 

TRAINING - - i; 

ij d- ^ Before'the hate is ready for sdf-derence, the 

of dWtending himself. If the British succeeded m honuliatmg Indiaos m 




•Elie following, Syila]3fW8^ be worked, 
bv eauipnaent from local resources. 


(ti) Weapon! TraiBing. . ; i 

Bifleapd . Bayonet ^faTailable, otbeirwise Pun^, ^ Jfoo^g 
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the past, it was not because India had no manpower, but b^usethe average 
■ ^iifin neither had the spirit of retaliation nor the capacity fp? self-defence. 
Both these qualities essential for freedom have now to be created. 

It is obvious thatevery citizen cannot be armed ; but in the first stage 

of training he can prepare himself for the struggle by getting strong physi- 
cally and spiritually. . 

The mechanical performance of physical jerks is not enoughs The mere 
drafting of Volunteers to the Army is not enough. Every Voliinteer m the 
Azad Hind Fauj has to be backed up by the physical and moral ^strength of 
this civilian compatriots. Every Indian should, therefore, enter into the 
spirit of the Independence movement by undergoing the first stage of 
training. 

RESPONSIBILITY 

This training Is the entire responsibility of the League branches and 
can be imparted at small expense. Those who can afford, are expected to 
meet their own expenses. 

Uniform are not necessary during this stage, but there is no objection 
to a Territory or Branch providing its Volunteers with Uniforms from local 
resources^ 

Local Allowance on the basis of Parades attended by each trainee, may 
be fixed by the Territories after sanction is obtained from Headquarters. 

? • SYLLABUS 

The successful working of this syllabus depends entirely on the initiative 
of the Chairman coupled with the ability, resourcefulness, and drive of the 
Member-in-charge Training of the Branch concerned. 

With proper co-operation with the Publicity, Recruitment and Edaea- 
tion departments of his branch, the Member i/c Training, can overcome the 
present atmosphere of local inactivity, and the tendency always of awaiting 
an impulse from above. Unless the office bearers of the League, especially 
the Members-in-Charge Training, personally take part in this Training as 
Sj^tual instructors, recruits, or as both, they cannot convince the public 
©abet of tbe importance or of the necmity of the first stage of Training. 


with practically no arnas uid 

^ , Instructors for this stage 

ii^at Schools, aod can be obtained on application frobi Head- 
quarters. • 

(i) Drill and Field Craft. 

Rofcte Maredws. Practice in crawling for T^tirnd tpttrposes. 
Use- of UMBoaflage. Tree CBmlfiag. Field-raaft both' '4^ 

day ' 



,osj aajj 

uop*^. V 




'/'i.r. .arido.Y ti.-ao.'y8Dt,'fi.-(ono 6A/6W»eiMa<fl3H3i.jaffa»J-*^''r«^-. 


S old member of 
Balak Saina 


Member of BalakSaina who 
was put under detention 








first Aid, A. R. P. Hygiene,5S«#ia®. .«« 
Cooking of food. 


Purification of water. 


(iit) Physical Training u » - - 

Wrestling, Gatka. or other means of un-artned combat, e.g. 

Ju-JitSB. ■ 

Jungle cutting to make tracks. Building smaU fandges. 
Swimming. Digging Slit-Trenches, Rowing, Games, Mass P. T. 

(*tj) Spiritual Training. 

TTnholding of National Honour and Prestige even at tte risk of 
life. ^Building of Character, Initiative, Beaourcefulness, Self Reliance . 
and National Discipline. 

Here the word ‘Spiritual' has been used mot in the Ethical or 

Relijous sense, but in the Military sense. This important part of 

traming needs some explanation. 

The true aim of a Nation in War is to break the 
to War! Si the least possible material and spiritual loss to 

itself. 

Intensive Dbvsical training is a safe-guard against material loss, 

only b. 

our Will to War. 

In this connection we can learn a lesson from the present con- 
dition in India. 

rin the other hand our spiritual Training imparted during the 
■ tot the patriotic spirit ot th. m..«s . a East 

S.S iSl th.m®imm«ne ,o eacmy propag«.aa. 

With proper co operation with the ^i^rttnent rf 

^ TiSato °S''Stoe“i?y'‘tE. Ttoi Miration ot tte 

what happens ia the rest o. the 

world. 

tS) Education. nsnyinstani (Not Hindi) is compulsory. For 

, , the .Sa^JS.^nr.ily HLustaai Newspapto c«. serve 

" text books. , - •- ^ - 

• nnderstofflng u>d cultural harmony snU be agte. 

Raliif work. 
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APPENDIX 2 




Hindustani 

Words 

Of Command ’* 




English 



Hindustani ^ ■ 



I. 

Parade 


1. 

Quaid 



% 

Steady 


2. 

Khabardar 



d. 

Words of Command 


3. 

Hukm 


^ d 

K 


Caution in English 



Caution in Mindmtani 

i ; 

1. 

Fall in 



Jama Qatar 


i 

2. 

Attention 


2* 

Savdhan 


,1 

a. 

Right Dress 


8. 

Dahne se sidhai 

“Lo” 


4. 

Eyes front 


4. 

Samne 

“Dekh” 

i 

5. 

From the right number 


5* 

Nafri 

“Gin” 


e. 

As you were 


6. 


“Wapis’» 


7. 

Stand at ease 



Assani se khare 

“Ho’» 

1 

i ’’ 

1 

a. 

Stand easy 


8. 

Aram 

“Kar” 

9. 

Open order March 


9. 

Age Pichhe khul 

“Jao” 

; 

10. 

Close order March 


10. 

Pichhe age Wapis 

“Jao” 


IL 

Move to the right or left in 

11. 

Tin tin men dahine baen 

'j 


tnrees. Squad right or 
turn. 

left 


murenge. Toli dahine 
baen 

ya 

“Mur” 

1' 

1% 

Will advance left turn 


12. 

Tin qatar men baen 

“Mur” 

I 

la. 

Three paces forward march 


u. 

Tin qadam age 

“Barb” 


Tin qadam piche ; 
Tin qadam dahine 
Tin qadam baen 
Chatak se 

Piche" 

Raftar 


Three paces step back march 
l%ree paces right close march 
Thr^ paces left close march 
Qtnck Han^ 


14 


•‘Hat ’ 
“Hat” 
“Hat” 
“Kooch” 
“Barh”j 

“Mila” 

^•.‘‘Sarh’' 

“Badal** 


(pit) Technical Training. 

(If possible) as Motor Mechanic, Electrician, Telephone 
tor, Dresser, etc. (Local Talent to be fully exploited). 

(piti) Entertainment. 

National and social Dramas and Songs. Bicycle trips to 
80 or 40 miles away. 


opera- 


places 



u-sa'tsoi/s?i-!3)ia smme inu (aaaaiSiSsu^' : fd.' 


-.ri c.ndd 


Tokp Cadets 


Military 


TrainiBg (Navy and Air Force) 


Officer’s Training School Singapore 






^ :ou 

}UOp7.\’. 


33Wr 


Si/6tS»?€ It^l 


Caution: in^gli$h 

28 . Eight Wheel 
•24. Change direction right 
squad right or left forn 


“La’ 

■‘Kooch’ 

“Utra’ 

“Rifle’ 

“Rakh 

‘Charah” 

“Lftar’ 

“Hila’ 




CauHmnimEt^Uth CauttontnUtmuHam 

89. Lfkj 5^- ShistLo 

«0. Right (Left) 60. Dahine (Baen) 

61. Chie or Two Tap, 6L Ekya doTap, 

68 D A F SHst ka Nishan. 

m. Repeat’ 68- 

64. O’clock 64. Baje. 

<%, Reference point* 66. Mashhur Nishan 

66. l«t Point. ^ ^ 

]f S TheM words of command were coined by Har. Major Partap 
Singh in the arst instance and afterwards improved upon. 


APPENDIX 3 


List of tabjects OB which Education Department shoay 
be asked to arrange Lectures 

^o) History of the Indian Nrtional Congress and Sacrihces of Congran 
. leaders. ;; 

(b) History of Forward Bloc and internal revolution in India. 

(4 Brief History of India, Proving India’s greatness. 

(d) History of British aggression in Indian. 

: In the study of these historical subjects, it is not necessary 

for the lecturer to Bnd texts for long sermons but only to 
pick up fa^ts for analysis and to draw lessons fear the 
; future. 

{#) Revolutionary History of other Countries. 

(/) Geography, with special reference to India’s Eastern Border. 

(g) Significances of the War < f Greater Eatt Asia. 

j[ A). -Weak points in British War organization and Civil administrstipn 
in India. (Military Officers oh tour can.be asked to deliver Military 
' lectures). - ■ ■ ' ' 

(t) Youth Organization in Japan. 

(j) Hitler's ypi^orgfmizatioQ, ^ , . ^ ^ 



:gu aaj 


U-SOitgQ|./^^|.-tOno INB (QBB3. 


Rifles 


For Bridge BuulditJg. 


appendix 6 

A simple specimeB programme te gwen below 
1, DaUy. 

P.T.46miM. 

Drill and Weapon Training I horn. 
Instructions for next day and rest 15 mins. 

Total hours. This is the minimum a 

2 Once awe«k:-B.oute March. 

Distance to be increased from 5 to 15 miles. 

3. OcCasiooaUyi-Reliefwork. 

Technical Training. 

Camps and Bxcursioas. 

MUifty 0®“"- 

pjjpffMMon and suggestions. . , 



-r : . ghapteh xn 

. ; : INDIAN NATIONAL ARMY IN ACTION : : 

■ ,1 The Stage is Set 

. . , 'I'® ‘total mobilization’ in action and Dr(»n!»r<» tho a _ r 

S'liS??!."' f A"*®" ‘ "“iarof S'AAuSfi 

^Uance of NetejrsibhSfcSrf 80^*00 ““d,™ “l9« “S.e'f fh' 

“‘JOPW' 

oterontb.pla„„,Son j SS„ '"■"® “<■ tte 

^r ptewOM s|„„ld be tokea iato aoeounl for ™„ose, of 

etc., p»v.ded they^eaaa, aee, k, ,be 4^4 gind Fa4Vi;2^.b“c.mp.%r“ 

present Tricolour shall be the Nltinnai iri„^ salutation between Indians. The 
toe words “Sudh Sukh Chai” shall be IiSia^s NSJnal*^*s beginning with 

be India’s National Emblem • “Phnln nliv» -n^’u the Tiger will 

the successful conclusion' of the Revolution ^ and^ «*a 
I nqilab Zmdsbad and " Netaii Ki Jai ’’ will’h*. ti> Hind Zindabad,” 

victorious conclusion of the Revolution, ^ National Slogans till the 

under'to7aL«v?SSmlK^^^^^ etc., was 

This pkn for NrS unifica^^^^^ Hind 

.Indies ip Past Ask, ,.n "t ^ introduced first among the 

Tr 4 ®^^^I®^gI“^t^IndiaS^ S^ffe^to”’^*^ Sumhtra on' December 10, 
Azad Hind Fauj in men and material Netaii IT* support to the 

rally held at Palembung by wf f- at a 

South Sumatra. ^ ^ compatriots living in all parts of 

Net^^^ the Indians for their 

m 





«« With such unflinching determination on the part of my compatriots 
in twery corner of Greater East Asia, and with the help of our Nippon friends, 
the success of our forthcoming march into Delhi and eventual emancipation 
' of the suffering millions cannot fail/’ Netaji said. 

Netaji Subhash Chandra Bose visited Andaman Islands on December 
29 and immediately paid a courtesy-call on the Commander-m-Chief of the 
Nippon Army forces in Port Blair and expressed thanks for the support of 
the Nippon Army for the ciuse of the Indian independence movement as 
well as the creation of the Provisional Government. 

Later Netaji visited the headquarters of the Nippon Military Adminis- 
tration and heard a detailed report on administrative activities in the islands. 
He also visited Ross. Island. . 

In the evening Netaji was guest at a dinner given by the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Nippon Army forces and spent the night at the former official 
residence of the British Governor. 

The next morning Netaji attended a grand rally in Port Blair. At the 
outset of the rally the Indian flag was hoisted personally by Netaji, while the 
Indian national anthem was being sung. In the course of his address Netaji 
declared that the Andamans were liberated from the British yoke by Nippon, 
which was the leader of Asia. These islands in the near future will become 
Indian territory. Entry into Delhi at the cost of our blood or to fight our 
way to death in the present struggle for independence are the only two ways 
to repay Nippon’s sincerity and friendship toward India,” Netaji said. 

■ Concluding he exhorted all Indians in the Andamans to follow either of 
these two courses.” 

Netaji thanked Mr. Ramakrishna chairman of the Independence League, 
Mr. Durga Parsbad, vice-chairman and Nawab Ali for their loyal support. 

Colonel (later Major-General) Loganadan, a Minister of the Provisional 
Government, was appointed the first Chief Commissioner of the Andamans 
(re-named Shaheed= Martyrs) and Nicobar (re-named Swaraj) Islands. 

After his visit to the Andaman Islands,. Netaji Subhash Chandra Bose 
arrived in Burma on January 7» 1944. The Headquarters of the Provisional 
Government of Free India and the Supreme Command of the Indian National 
Army were also shifted to Burma, which was to be the spring-board for the 
operations of the Army of Liberation. 

‘Tndians at home would be thrilled to hear that Netaji Subash Chandra 
Bose has moved his Headquarters to within a few hours, flight to Calcutta ” 
.This Was the comment made by Mr. S. A, Ayer, Minister of Publicity and Propa- 
ganda of the Provisional Government of ^ad Hind, on the official announce- 
* ment that the Headquarters of the Free India Government had been moved 
^''44 Burma*.. -This is one more decisive step in Netaji’s irresistible advance 
towards India and the' British citadel, in Delhi,’’ the Minister said. 

‘*Netaji now stands at the eastern gates of India at the head of the 
Indian National Army/ This Army of Liberation impatiently awaits his 

of command to fire the shot that will open the campaign ; the report ^ of 
wi!l 0ho^and re-Ccho’: throughout the length and breadth of' India ; 

India^wide uprising agmnst the pritkh f 

w, ^ , .^£4^: i tt 4% V . k , :*/, , ■ ' 



oBly the tmimaginative British cm be blind to their present perilous position • 
in India,” Mr. Ayer asserted. 

Continuing, he stressed that the millions of Netaji’s ^followers all over 
India were fully aware of his hurricane activities since his arrival in East 
Asia six months ago ; they had heard every one of his momentous utterances 
over the radio from Tokyo, Syonan Bangkok and Rangoon ; they knew that 
he had established the Provisional Government of Free India, the Headquar- 
ters of which had now moved to Burma : they knew that Netaji had moved 
units of the Indian National Army to within striking distance of the British 
bases in Eastern India ; thus Netaji’s followers in India were fully aware that 
the stage was now set for the final showdown. 

Indomitable and fighting determination to liberate India was the key- 
note of the fiery one-hour address by Netaji Subhash Chandra Bose given on 
January, 11 afternoon before troops of the Indian National Army which 
advanced into Burma along with the Provisional Government of Free India. 

With the sweeping march to Delhi imminent, Netaji Bose reminded his 
soldiers again that 3,000,000 Indians in East Asia as well as the 380,000,000 
Indians in India and powerful Axis nations stood firmly and solidly behind 
them. He pointed in particular to the warm and wholehearted welcome given 
him by various allied nations of Greater East Asia whom he visited on his 
way back from the historic Assembly of Greater East Asiatic Nations. 

Netaji stressed that the Indian National Army must be prepared to 
exert its utmost efforts to realize Indians independence in order to fulfil the 
hopes and aspirations of all Indians as well as repay Greater East Asiatic 
nations for their all-out support and sympathy. 

In the morning Netaji Subhash Chandra Bose, accompanied by Capt. 
Lakshmi, head of the women’s organization of the Fro vi dona! Government of 
Free India, inspected the Indian women^s corps. 

Impressed by the intensive training carried on by the corps, Netaji 
Bose encouraged women members to continue to fight for the achievement of 
the ultimate good of liberating India from the Anglo-Americans. 

, Netaji Subhash Chandra Bose and members of the Provisional 
Government of Azad Hind were guests at a grand reception accorded to them 
in Rangoon by the Government of Free Burma on January 28, Speakers at 
the reception included, besides Netaji himself, the Foreign Minister and the 
Minister of Defence. 

Netaji Subhash Chandra Bose declared, **It is impossible to find words 
that can give adequate expression to my feelings of gratitude or express my 
thanks for Btirma’s official recognition of the Provisional Government md the 
hospitality so generously offered, and also the unfailing sympathy and suppcjsrt 
given by Burma to the Indian independence movement.” Netaji gave the 
solemn assurance that feee India would never forget Burma’s good deeds. 

i ' 2..-r-Pfellminiur4F successes of the t. N. A. 

The Indian National Army went into action on February 4, 1944. At 
this time the 1. N^ A. consisted of three Bm»ons, The third division com- 
manded by Liet-Cdonel G. R. Nagar was' stationed at Singapore. The' 'Head- 
quarters of the second divraon commanded by CoL Azias Ahmad Khan were 
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. Rangoon. The first division commanded by Col. M. 1. Kiani was put 
into action in the Assam Front. 

2“ ns wisSsf “s 

were tW Subhash Brigade— the battalion Commandar being 

Froat co„.p™ed of the 

following Brigades :— t^u 

1 Siibhash Brigade — Commanded by Col. Slmh Nawas K an 

■ ( 3^200 men) made an attack on Tidum,Hak, Falam and Bislien- 

pur sector. 

2 Gandhi Brigade-Commanded by 'Col. I. J. Kiani (2830 men) 

attacked Imphal proper TOO Palel, 

8 Azad Brigade-Commanded by Col. Gulzara Singh (^2800 men) 

■ was put into action at My intha sector. - 

The following is the official diary of the achievements of the I. N. A. 
in the first round ^ 

Bazar. 

ir*.h «s_Fnemv’s forces retreat from Buthidang-are severely 
^ tombed ^The I. N. A. and Japanese Forces advance along the 

EasternBank of Mayo river. Vizigapatam bombe . 


Feb. 9. Netaji himself visited the front and issued the 
Special Order of the Day : 


following 


“The eyes of the whole world are now Xce* to-dtv^^^ThrS 

where events of far-reaching importance are a working 

rious and brilliant ^ Imnerial Nipponese Ar^^y helped 

in this sector. . 

.. .1 am sure that the X oSS^anT »» tf“S a-d 

will be a source of great inspira lo j ^ ^jjg present moment; Oar 

Hind Fauj wherever they may gjim determination we 

Sr?..rem ‘X°^:Sr.rthe .««« Kaa For.». o, Delhi, 

* * % Armv of litbcration* Biet 

“Comrades! and bearts-either liberty or deat^^^ 

there be but one solcmen JJps^Onward to Delhi. The road 

And let there be but one slog^ o y . P^^be road along which we ntust 

toDelM is the road to fr^om. That is tne roau » ^ 

-tlctdryi will certainly -be ours. ^ 1,= 
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teb. 12 The VII and V Divisions of the 14th British Army wer6 
completely routed. The total loss of the VII division amount- 
ed to 10,000 killed or made prisoners of war; Many Indian 
soldiers of the British Army, including a Gwalior Regiment 
deserted the British Army and came over to the Indian Nation- 
al Army. 

Feb. 21— -The Headquarters of the Supreme Council of the Azad Hind 

raujissueditsfirstcommuniqueasfollows:— 

“Latest inforimtion received from the Arakan front reporting further 
successess achieved by our units, shows that the Indian National Armv parti- 
cipating m the operations in the Akyab district are pushing into enemy 
positions in co-operation with the main forces of the Niopon Army. 

with of the^ National Army, who in concert 

Tirv cutting off the enemy’s retreat 

foto tbrnrifRaf’ advanced 
into the Bawli Bazaar district where they are now operating.*’ 

^^011 pushing 

forward along the Mayu River since the commencement of operations, has suet 
«eded in brmgmg ever to our side an Indian unit of the British Indian Armv 
^n^ber of officers and soldiers of this unit will not be disclosed for tiie time 


“The same Indian National Army unit has penetrated into the Tauni» 
a^, from where it is now pushing forward mto the enemy’s rear and 
is steadily gaming the desired war results. ^ 


Amy and the Iniperial NimSse^ i^ National ' 

British forces. ^ ^Nipponese Army, inflicted further defeats on the ’ 


rampaign, the British suffered terrible*losses in Xn I“do-N!p})onese 

been forced to yield considerable sronnd t materials and had. 

had been totally routed and aeeordinffto fh f**® British 

themselves, they had “taken uo new British 

waistance.” "P positions” because of “stiff enemy 



“ Since the bloody war of 1857 when the armies of India were defeated 
in battle by the invading forces of Britain, the Indian people have never 
morally surrendered to the British. In spite of inhuman persecusion, and 
in spite of forcible disarmament, they have continned their resistance to 
British domination. Through propaganda and agitation, through acts of 
terrorism and sabotage, through armed revolution, and in recent years 
through satyagraha or passive resistance initiated by Mahatma Gandhi - 
they have not only kept up the struggle for independence but have also 
advanced a long way toward the goal of freedom. 

Since the outbreak of the present war, all attempts have been made 
by the Indian people and their leaders for the achievement of liberty through 
peaceful settlement with Britian. But all these attempts have failed. More- 
over, Britain has, in the course of this war, strengthened her stranglehold 
over India through ruthless exploitation and brutal suppression, and has 
converted India into a gigautic military base for prosecuting her imperialia* 
listic war. 

In pursuance of this policy, foreign troops — namely Australian, 
American, Chinese and Negro troops — have been imported into India, and 
owing to the unbearable burden thrown on the shoulders of the already 
impoverished Indian masses, famine conditions of an unprecedented nature 
have broken out in large areas of the country. 

In a last desperate attempt to spare India the horrors of war, 
Mahatma Gandhi advised the British Government to recognize India’s de*' 
mands for independence and quit India, The reply of British Government 
to throw him into prison along with hundreds of thousands of India’s 
patriots. The last acl of vandalism commiteed by the Biitish Government 
was the virtual murder of Mrs. Kasturibai Ghandi in British custody. 

**Viewing the worsening situation in India, Indians in East Asia number- 
ing about three millions, made a solemn resolve to participate actively in the 
fight for the Indian people at home and their national liberation. They* 
organized themselves, politically under the Azad Hind Sangh or Indian 
Independence League. They organized an army, and on October, 21, 19^8, 
they set up the Provisional Government of Azad Hind. When the Azad 
Hind Pauj had completed all its preparations, it launched the last fight for 

of its ^aered' Motherland on February #, 19U, in the ■Arakau' ‘i^egion^^ 
of''j|^ma#,,/ ‘ ‘ ' ■ •' ^ r/ r, 

aehio^«?d in this fight by armies of ' India and 

Nippon has now enabled the Indian National Army to cross the frontier of 
Inm and continue Its march to Delhi. j 


' On March 18, 1944 came the sensational and joyful news that the indian 
National Army had captured Tiddum, crossed the Indo-Burma frontier and 
were now on the Indian soil, '■ ■ 


Netaji Subhash Chandra Bose issued the following proclamation on 
Ma»’ch 21 from an undisclosed quarter on the Front ; — 


The Indian National Army under the leadership of the Provisional 
Government of Azad Hind and the Imperial Nippon Army, working in the 
closest co-operation, and fighting shoulder to shoulder, have set out on a 
sacred mission. At this momentous hour when the allied armies of India 
and Nippon are crossing the frontier and marching into India, the Provi- 
sional Government of Azad Hind makes the following proclamation : — 
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< ‘*&n(» the outbreak of tiM war in East Asia, the victories achieved by 

the armed forces of Nippon, which are unparalleled in military history, have 
rendered it possible for Indians in East Asia to organize thecnselves for active 
participation in India’s fight for freedom. The Government of Nippon has 
repeatedly declared before the whole world that Nippon is fighting not only 
for her own security but afeo for the destruction of Anglo- Amercan imperi- 
alism in East Asia, and further that Nippon stands for the complete and 
unconditional independence of India. 

“In pursuance of this policy, the Government of Nippon has repeatedly 
expressed its readiness to give all-out aid to India in her struggle for inde- 
pendence, formally recognized the Provisijnal Government of Azad Hind, and 
has decided to hand over the Andaman and Nicobar Islands to the Provisional 
Government. 

‘‘Now the Indian National Army has launched its offensive and, with 
the co operation of the Imperial Nippon Army, is marching shoulder to 
shoulder in the common fight against the common foe — the Anglo-Americans 
and their allies. Until these foreign armies of aggression are thrown out of 
India, there can be no, freedom for the Indian !)eople, there can be no freedom 
and wcurity in East Asia, and there can be no end to the present imperialistic 
war of the Anglo-Americans. 

“Nippon is therefore determined to redeem her pledge to help the Indian 
people to create an India for Indians. 

“The Provisional Government of Azad Hind hereby proclaims its solemn 
drtermination to go on fighting in closest brotherhood with Nippon until 
India IS completely liberated. We call upon Indian people who are^Bie b^ 

“We call upon all patriotic Indians— men, women and children our 

themselv4 whole-heartedly into S 

last fight for India’s independence. We call upon everv Indian to 

systematic sabotage, and thereby 
hasten the successful conclusion of the war for our country’s freedom. ^ 

“We call upon our brothers, Indian soldiers and officers in Rritain’* 
army, to refuse to fight any longer for their despotic rulers, and to comf ind 

? - . . » We s^e^Iy assure the Indian people, our brothers and sisters that 
they have notffing whatsoever to fear, so long as they do not help the Anvlo 
Ameneans <w then aUies m India. We assure them 

™ S' 

Wi^n armies, their aerodromes, their barracfaj S 

mpithiy w^tallations, and their Var indi^^^ 
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India I This is the golden opportunity for you 
expirations for freedom. If you rise to the 
freedom will lie yours before long In this 

to do bis or her duty. Jai Hiiid ! 

(Sd.) SUBHASH CHANDRA BOSE. 

bate of the Provisional Government of Azad Hind and Supreme 

of the Indian National Army.” 


‘■Sisters and brothers in 
tofuiai your long-cherished aspv 

occasion an "i do your duty, i 

momentous crisis India expects every one 


■I. N. A. captured Toangzan and Hata Boko Aerodrome at 

1 Front. _ . TT 

-I. N. A. marches to Manipur enroute Tamu in Kaba 

in Kaba valley. i,000 enemy soldiers 

-Imphal Aerodrome bombed. 

^ _l_Tiddain-Imphal road cut 
Tiddan Tamu and Imphal. 

-3 soldiers of 17th division besieged— - 
Irlkan Front bombed.-The battle of Imphal 

Central sector- — I. N. A* 


March 23 — I.N.A. captured Viddak 

killed. 

March 24-1. N. A. reached Tamu- 
March ‘25-1. N. A- 30 miles off Jmphal 
off-I. N. A. ga>n‘»g ' 

March 26 — Tiddam captured -10,000 
I5th division in .. 
begins. ■ 

March 27—1,000 motor lorries captured in 
crosses C hind wan river. 

March 28 — Battle for Kohima begins, 

March 2 .-Niktata Aerodrome captured-Cbittagoog bombed. 

March SO_Sa„g,b„ 

° , a: Tmnbal. 1. N. A. captures a ration depot m 


iW* 
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situated 10 Kilo 


.iictcrs on soutft.west of Uimapur captured. 

April 17— Hill no 3424 aronnd Iniphal and hill No 

li^ast of Pangang Poke captured. Mathingiang CAntt 

April 18— Imphal attacked from all sides I. N A nene 
north forfications of the enemy. ' a- pene 

April 19 — Tignali captured. 

April 20— The Fourth British Army retreating. I. N a 
tightening the eneirelemeat around Imphal. 


Aur ao prv "^•'ometer south-east off Imphal captured 

cho^ A. reaches near K« 

iZy Th?r.L°f,r' rt't “ 

entirely isolated from the Boothidang sector frL£‘lf^‘^^* 

to rear positions. ® frantically retreate 

May 7— Enemy fortifications south of Imphal bombed 

fe cap.„„ , 

overKohim. 

May 15— 16— Fierce attacks on Bishanpur, 

May 17 Hilk no 55 and 74 on Mayo Front captured. 

May 18— Bishanpur bombed—The enemy defeated m Tr^ 1 ^ .r 

kong valley to the north Imphal. ^ 

May ^—Beseige of Imphal tightens. 

May 21 — Fierce battle over Bishanpur. 

weak 

''MAy A4'' ' tailed' on Boothidang.- Front. ■ 

■ w-,: — _ Imphal — ^Esham-captaredf, 



June 1— The monsoon rain* begin. 

June 8-— A village to south of Tlgnapur captured — Fierce battle on 
Kohima Front. 

June 4 — I. N. A- captures a cantonement to the south-west of Palel. 

June 13— The enemy’s 20th division on Paid front forced to retreat. 

Jane 14 — I. N. A. reaches My thin Kanu, 

June Id— -Kunjala and hill No. 4003 over Palel front captured. 

June 17 — Khangjol captured. 

June 27 — The siege of Irn ihal lifted— enemy begins offensive— l. N. A- 
on the defensive. 

The Monsoon deluge now flooded the communication and supply routes 
of the I. N: A. on the front. Since it started operations in February 1944, 
the Indian National A! my was halted for the first time in July. Breakdown 
of transport and supply conditions forced it to fall back. During the five 
months of fierce fighting; the Indian National Army had given ample proof 
of their superior fighting qualities, their cjurage and unshakable devotion to 
duty. They encountered the eraemy’s numerically superior and better 
equipped forces successfully and gave them crushing defeats on various fronts. 
As the circumstances required temporary postponement of operations, Netaji 
Subhash Chandra Bose issued the following Special Order of the Day on 
August 14, 1944. 

“My brave compatriots of the Indian National Army 1 

In the middle of Marcli this year advanced units of the Azad Hind Fauj 
fighting shoulder to shoulder with their valiant allies, the Imperial Ni ppon 
Forces, crosssd the Indo-Burraa border and the fight for India’s liberation 
thereupon, commenced on Indian soil. 

“The British authorities by ruthlessly exploiting India for over a cen- 
tury and bringing foreign soldiers to fight their battles for them, had 
managed to put up a mighty force against u*. After crossing the Indo- 
Burma border, our forces inspired by the righteousness of our cause, en- 
countered these numerically superior and better equipped, but hetrogenou* 
and disunited forces of the enemy and defeated them in every battle. 

“Our units, with their better training and discipline and unshakable 
determination to do or die on the path of India’s freedom, soon established 
their superiority over the enemy, whose morale deteriorated with each, 
defeat. Fighting’ under the most trying conditions, our officers and men dis- 
played such courage and heroism that they iiave earned the praise of every 
body. With their blood and sacrifice, these heroes have established traditions 
which the future soldiers of India shall have to uphold. 

“AH preparations had been completed and the stage had been set for 
the final assault on Imphal when torrential rains overtook us aud to carry 
Imphal by an assault was rendered a practical impossibility. 

“Handicapped by these elements, we were forced to postpone our 
offensive. After the postponement of the offensive, it was found disadvanta- 
geoiittlftw ppi l^pocspg to continue to hold the line ,that we theh had. 
seooEHig a'pi^e fiitvoatrable defenitve po^iom It wak considered! advisable to 



withdraw our troops. 

withdrawn to a 

utilize the period in full 
advent of better weather, 
offensive. As we have been 
our faith in our final 
Ame ican forces has grown 
we shall launch a 

With the superior fighting qualities, dauntless 
ion to duty of our officers and men, victory shall surely be 

, “May the souls of those heroes, who have fallen 

India s War of Liberation ! Jai Hind ’’ 


In accordance with this 
more favourable defensive 

I in completing our , prepartions,' 

^ position' to 
fol in defeating our . 

Victory ■ and compiete annihilation 
ten fold. As soon as all our p— 
against ■ our enemies '■ ^ 
^courage^and unshakable: 
t ours. ,, „ , 

1 campaim 

bravery in the next nha^ 


!, our troops have 
We shall now 
so that with the 
-* resume our 
our enemy once, 
--—i of Anglo- 
preparations are 
■ — -3 enee "again, ' 


Heroes and Herok Deeds 


to attack a poi^ 

/ During the attack, it so happened ti 
firing from very close quarters. ^ 

It was clear as r 

^ould invariably check ’thS' open-fire . 
man s sacrifice. Fortunately time sekcted 

nnf Singh, determined as he Was 

tin llT! ""slied to charge the 

Ull he had stopped the machine-gun ; Zfhis c 

a sieve every inch of it pierced by ^nemv bn 1 
hi. theu- obj.cBve. Lt h. 

w«. a»irded the mdcl 

there A 

A. Ihe contingents of I N A in L 
fo u ght tn f hpii* TacHf- -i«k • * t * coliaboi 

wugnt to tneir last the various battles of lurop 

Tif® ® with the valiant < 

displayed there. Here is one of the many indde 

nn .k Mphd lUshid, a 19 years young man was r 

cL paS^d by\to“ in France. W 

thunderino -ir^i ^ Once opened fire. 

**«®pite that, he never L_„ 
st^)& ^ w^oored ^5 naservicable, which 1 ^" 


centre of the enemy on 
enemy machine gun start 

order to aohie™ „„ objective, ocr 

J ow„‘ too!'* 

was to demolish the enemy pos 
r posl all alone. And he 4, It c 

Y oullets. The stake of his life »r 
survive this victory. ^ 

much coveted “ Shahid-i-Bharat 


picquetting a hill 
se on . duty* Ifaik 


Kehar Siagli was one* On aa early' morning ' the ; enemy ' made an iinpreee« 
dented pre-planned attack on oiir picquet,^ ■ 

One of our comradeSj who' was working a light machine-gun against the 
enemy was fatally wounded by enemy fire. He signalled to his comrades 
to come and occupy his machine-gun. But the man who was to relieve him 
had already been shot dead by enemy fire. Naik Kehar Singh was witnessing 
all this from a short distance. He made a spontaneous decision. 

The enemy was firing uninterruptedly. But caring not for his own 
safety, he rushed through the pouring bullets to occupy the machine gun 
post. By the time he reached the post, the enemy had approached him to 
as close as ten yards. With a smile, on his lips, Kehar Singh picked up the 
machine gun and resting it against his hip opened fire on the enemy who were 
shooting at him with a tommy gun. 

Neglecting the enemy fire, Naik Kehar Singh went on working his own 
machine gun, so much so, that the enemy had to retreat. At this he put 
the machine gun in position and went on firing to push the enemy back to 
complete retreat. 

This unparallelled bravery and execution of duty was honoured by 
Netaji with the * Sher-i- Hind* title. 

( 3 ) 

Ran jit Singh was a Havildar in No. I Bahadur Group. One day, he was 
ordered to go from Haka to Falam and there, propogate the cause of I. N. A, 
by conversion in the British Indian Army. 

According to orders, he reached Falam, but the eneniy had been prein- 
formed about him and one of their commanders was already aware of all that 
he was to do. He posteJ 26 English privates to go and arrest Ranjit Singh. 

The patrol of 26 white men, surrounded Ranjit Singh from all the sides 
and bid him raise his hands. The valiant soldier of I. N. A- laughed at 
them with a sneer and altogether refused to raise his hands. It was a test 
for him — one against twenty-six. At once he set his tommy gun and ojjened 
fire on them. 

He killed most and wounded many others out of them, but the simul- 
taneous fire from 26 guns could not let him save his own life. He died in 
harness, and never humiliated his conscience for a while, lest he should bring 
a bad name for his motherland —India. He not only died a valiant’s death, 
but also proved the cause of death for many of his oonntry’s enemies. 

Netaji, at his brave death for the cause of Freedom, bestowed upon him 
the honour of “ Shahide Bharat” and “ Tamghae Shatru Nash Class I.” 

. ( 4 ) ' 

It was since March of, the same year, that Lt. Kundan Singh had been 
commanding a certain uuit of the I. N. A. During April, the same very unit 
had displayed various feats of adventure and now it had been ordeted to 
explode a bridge which was extremely vital for the communication of the 
enemy forces. It was thought, this could euf: off all their communications. 

The bridge was in the enemy’s temtory— a hundred poiles Irbih the 
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cawfously, dod^g^thTfoe'af^each bridge with his men. Very 

atonceitnportLTor?fS:j^^^^^ to reach the spot S 

opened fire a^'onL^on^^t^Kundan had come to know of it They 

a» b„,,M. h. left 

*re., se..= of h.ppioo.. h. iji”*, V^whU^ dlgw'.X^ 

Netaji bestowed on him the honour of Shahide Bharat." 

T r u 

other men warsent*^ut*o™V8t?d I. N, A. with six 

<t so hapoened that all of thL gottuiiouadS fartK 
for long, lying in ambush. Naifu andirco^pa^"£ g'tTre^ed 

N.„„ 

of the presence of mind, Desnite thi? exemplary dianlav 

shouted out the slogan of “Inqilab ZindabS^”^*’”’**"^ tommy gun at him, he 

over. tommy gun was completely taken 

Ing over the shoulders of the enemy aSer^ r f^st, jump. 

managed to come to the foot of thJ hilWlr along the slope he 

N«-ii Um ■.T.„gh„ B.tad„i..’ 

(6) 

Wfet ttr„“k*S lw‘tlo'n’i,'te'" O fl« and « 

.njured »d U» otli» t»o h,™g i„„ .fc,,; ..O"/, wa. 
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still he kept up his courage. With his wouaded hand be shifted the 
Iwat slightly to the left and with this act saved the life of the two boatmen. 
\fter this, when, he rowed across to the left bank, he discovered three dead 

bodies of the enemy soldiers— the rest having fled. 

Netaji bestowed upon him the honour of “ Vire Hind” and “ Taraghae 
Shatrunash No. 1” for individual valour and execution of duty. 

( 7 ) 

One day. Sepoy Uttam Singh was sent to explore the defensive position 
of the enemy and then report about the enemy units in a certain area, 

When he reached close to the enemy position, he was spotted out by tte 
enemy A bullet struck his chest and passed right though. Loss of btooa 
made him too weak to walk easily, yet creeping on his belly he explored 
the enemy units and githered ail the necessarj' information. 

Having done that he managed to return to our firing line. The irifbr* 
Illation he brought proved very beneficial for our further progress. 

Netaji awarded him “Sanade Bahadurl.’’ 

( 8 ) 

During the war, one day, Hav. L. N. Bose was sent out in Bishanpur 
Sector to the rear of the enemy’s firing line for executing an 
which he successfully fulfilled. While coming back he was entangled by an 
enemy patrol of four. He bravely saved hira ;elf from them and using his hand 
Grenades suffered them to free. Tims he managed to retiwn safely with 
such news as subsequently proved vital for a future success. Netaji awarded 
“Sanade Bahaduri” to Hav. L. N. Bose. 

( 9 ) 

March 9— This dav Nk. Faiz Bakhsh and Sepoy Ghulam Rasul 

of inlelligence Group were sent out to gather "orthe“e“e^ 

» out-put ” near Sikhshi. They were to investigate the strength ot the ene 

ray, their armaments and other vital matters. 

TheNaikand the Sepoy both went far into the enemy o^Post^and 
not only returned witli full information, but also told of one^^^ 

soldier ” whom they had made to surrender. He subsequently, turmshed 
them with the requisite information about his men. 

Netaji awarded the badge of “ Shatru Nash Class H ” to Naik Faiz 
Bakhsh and Sepoy Ghulam Rasul 

( 10 ) 

On 19th March in connection with some work Hav. 

Singh was sent to Central Sector to map out the position ^ 
Havildar Din Dyal Singh did his work. While returning, he was fixed on by 
a Tommv^Gunbv a patrol of British. He waa .hit at by a bullet pn the 
knet^i took shelter ^nd calfed ^ With great 



^.26 

‘fclnlci=8 tha. they hav. b„. ,„eWed, took to .w, 

British soldier was Wiled.^'"*** opened fire on the fleeing enemy and one 
Ci_^Ne.ali.m.ried him, the medal of Brarery and Tamaghae Shalru Nash 

( 11 ) 

t ‘■“‘'O' Seetor. 

and someVl Ir^a£‘SThe°S 

foroneiaidhaT/mMth'°'ll^haT3a^‘”he*'^if®'j““*’''‘*'’5' ‘1“ '“"ly 

After doing his duty, fae Joined our ^ advanced his movement. 

( 12 ) 

Singh preached 

bytheenemyandhewashanded^tr%TlBrllhLV;£,y"^ .as arrested 

and Inde^eSnS ^moJeS^nt that Coy about our I N a 

soldiers > this unT Sm“ ^ 4! whef the 

pIacS\s®gaSdrorhim” S”addr^ four\tn X 

and his «^arted propaWd^woit^^^^^^^ (^SubedS) 

Netap also gave him. «Tamghae Bahaduri”. 


(13) 

tact a Gurkh? uiVof the^’^Rrithh^^ Bahadur was sent to 

atfh.t®"'"'* "'"Smy E. tS*th“m “£ 

SpS3SS*°^‘^'’ Mthe'” Z i. i ■ “Et 

military standVint Pomt for the 1.1 1 1 ^%*° 

nfS"" ^SnSdXi VinntS, 

Netaj, awarded 2/Lt. Dura Bahadur, Sanade Bahaduri. 

R Ai. . (^4) 
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In July, these two N. C. O. 12 soldiers of third ruit, one Japanese 
soldier, and two Indian civilians, who had brought information for us, became 
the target of enemy bombing at some place. 

The hut, in which the Japanese soldier and the two civilians were taking 
shelter, was bombarded directly. There were two Time-Bombs near that 
hut. 

When the bombardment stopped, these N. C. Os., at once rushed io the 
spot, to save these Japanese soldiers and the civilians. 

While doing this work, they heard some cries at a distance of about two 
hundred yards down hill. When they reached that spot, they found a 
Japanese soldier, wounded by a bomb. There, they also came to know that 
two Indian civilans were hiding in a near trench. Although this spot 
was close to the enemy lines, and the enemy bombing was in full swing they 
brought those two comrades to a distance of six hundred feet uphill in a 
jungle. 

Netaji awarded Hav. Ahmad Din and Nk. Tara Singh, the medal of 
“Sanade Bahaduri. 


On 15th March, a unit of Nipp ui army was lying in ambush on the 
Tiddam Irophal-Road. 

A convoy of some British lorries passed that way. When Japanese fired 
on them, then the enemy drivers leaving their lorries behind, took to their 
heels. S. O. Hari Singh, who was with the Japsnese, made a good defence line 
of these lorries on the road, though the enemy was noticing all this. In 
addition to this S, O. Hari Singh managed to bring one full r tion lorry to 
our side, although he was being fired on all along heavily. 

In April, S. O Hari Singh was entrusted with propaganda work in the 
Indian army. When he was about three hundred yards away from the enemy 
lines, he hoisted the Tricolour flag. Along with this, shouts of Inqilab 
Zindabad— Azad Hind Zindabad and march onward to Delhi were raised and 
he pierced the enemy lines with great slubbornness. 

As soon as he entered the enemy lines, he absorbed the Indian soldiers 
in a talk about the I. N. A. and gave them a delightful lecture on 1 . N. A- 
and the movement of Independence. 

The soldiers there, were greatly impressed by his lecture and came 
to know somethin^ about I. N. A- with the result that a unit of Madras 
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( 16 ) 

Lt* CoL Malik- was the Comiiiandar of a certain unit of the 
A. H. F, that displayed great talent In the activities at Tiddam Bhhenpur 
Road. In his command, the- unit had been winning great snceesscs. 

During the whole period of attack Lt. Col. Malik was always seen in 
front of his men nearest to the -enemy firing line. Following fa his* steps, his 
unit displayed great feats of bravery, and dutifuliieis achieveing many success- 
es at various places* 

Netajf conferred upon him .the great honour of ^‘Sardare Jang.’® 

( 17 ) 

. , -In the : central sector, a detatchment of our Army penetrated the 
enemy positions too far, on May 2, This detichment encircled two 
piquets of the enemy from all four sides, and with slogans of Chalo Delhi made 
a charge on them. During the charge on them, when they reached 
the barbed wire fences, they saw Gorkha soldiers of the Britsh Army 
on patrol One of the Gorkha officer shouted, Oh | We are your friends !” 
So saying, he took our men inside the piquet. 

Captaisi Sadhu Singh entered a piquet and said to the Gorkhas, 
“Brothers ! We are Indians and you are all Indians. Why do you fight us,' 
then 1 We are fighting to liberate our motherJand from bondage.’’ ’ 

While talking thus, he caught sight of a British Officer, who had a rifle 
in his hand. Captain Sadhu Singh snatched his rifle and pushed him back. 
The British officer immediately cried, “I. N. A. kill him at once,” 

On this a Gorkha soldier attacked Captain Sadhu Singh with a bayonet. 
Ihc captain repulsed the attack and jumped out. He got wounded in the 
thigh li this enouatcr. RMni dnYn from the Hill, ha fell down in a 
stream. Ine enemy openatl fire on him with a Hand-Grenade, Though 
wounded, Captain Sadhu Singh managed to join his Unit. 

He was awarded ^^Tamghai BahadurF -by 

( 18 ) 

It was the night of 1st April when one of our units was attackinf a - 
strategic position of the enemy. In this unit, thei^c was' a ^ 

S/Lt. Roshan Lai. 

4 enemy , came to cheek our advance. 

hi^ men - affected a charge on that enemy 

Machine-gun- post that was firing, and he pressed the enemy hard enough to 
leave the post and fly away- This helped our unit to advance and but for 
the great courage and bravery of Roshan Lai all this would have been 
impracticable. , ’/^v : 

Netaji awarded ‘Tamghac Bahaduri’ to 2/Lt. Roshan Lai. 

■ . . - . : , ■ - • ( 19 ) 

4th April-— S. 0. Ude Ram was sent out to set news about a certain 
enemy position in Kaladan Sector, a patrol was under his command. As the 



( 22 ) 

In the Ara):an sector, Hav. Pir Mohd. and Hav. Hakim Ah, along with 
some other men, were sent on patrol duty on February 5. On the way they 
came across a small unit of the 80th Indian cavalry. Our patrol tried hard 
to persuade this unit to join the Azad Hind Fauj, but as they were under the 
command of a British N. C. O., they did not respond. Upon this Hav. Pir 
Mohd. and Hav. Hakim Ali fired at them with Tommy guns and killed a 
a British t^ficer and soldier. The enemy-unit, who was on patrol took to his 
heels. Netaji awarded “ Tamgha o-Shatru Nash class II ” to Hav, Kr Mohd. 
and Hakim Alif ■. ! ' 


patrol was returning, having gathered the information, the enemy opened fire 
from front and the flanks. 


S. 0. Ude Ram occupied such a position that he totally concealed for 
the enemy the way by which the patrol could return. 

The whole of the patrol passed safe and reached a very safe position 

but this became possible only at the stake of his life. When the patrol 
had gone away the enemy fire became still harder, with holding the way from 
S. C. Ude Ram to return. 


He took his away, therefore through the jungles and next day joined his 
unit. ' 


Netaji honoured him with “Tamghae Bahaduri.” 


During the middle of March one night, Lieut. Lewis, Hav. Nasib Singh 
and Naik Roshan Lai started for Kyaukehawk, along with a patrol. Going along, 
they saw some foot-prints on the path and gathered, that a patrol of the enemy 
had passed that way a little before Lt. Lewis and his party marched on along 
these foot prints, until they reached a house. This house was a resting place 
of the enemy. While reconnoitring, they found there two British soldiers 
a corporal and a private. Having relieved them of their arms, they took 
them as prisoners. The main position of the enemy was a few hundred 
yards off. Tiie enemy came to know of their arrest and opened heavy fire 
on our patrol with mortars. 


Lt. Lewis and his party also opened fire and when the ammunition was 
nearly exhausted, the .patrol was ordered to march back. The British 
soldiers tried to escape, but were done to death by Hav. Nasib Singh and 
Naik Roshan Lai, They were awarded, ‘*Tamgha-e-Shatru Nash Class II” 
by Netaji. 


On the 5 th February a small unit of the Azad Hind Fauj in the 
Arakan sector, penetrated the enemy’s lines very far and reached a unit 
Headquarter. On seeing the soldiers of the I. N. A-, a British soldier, who, 
was lying on a bed, got bewildered and tried to take shelter under the cover 
of the mosquito net, as a drowning man catches at a straw. Two of our 
soldiers dragged him out of the bed. While trying to escape he was shot 
by Lt. Partap Singh, who was awarded “ Tamgha-e-Shatru Nash Class H” 
by Netaji. 
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( 23 ) 

On Apyil h Hay. Ghulab Shah was-depiited to go |to Kaladao area to 
bring some news of the enemy*- : He went there in civilian dress ^ but detected 
by some African soldiers, who arrested him and took Mm to their Bntish 
Officer. While under detention he escaped from the African guards and ran for 
his life, He was fired at and got wounded, but was successful in joining Ms 
unit. Netaji awarded Mm ■ Sanad-i-Bahaduri.’* 

( 24 ) 

In the Central sector one of our piquets was guarding our columns, in 
this piquet Naik Indar Singh and sepoy Diwan Singh were on duty at one 
place. QnMay4, 15 Punjabi soldiers of the British Army reached this 
place* They were not made out, until they came very near. Two soldiers 
of the enemy assaulted Diwan Singh, but he saved himself. threw one 
of them down and pierced his bayonet through his body. The other soldier of 
the enemy wounded Diwan Singh on the right shoulder. Naik lodar Singh 
opened fire on the enemy with Ms tommy gun. The enemy took to his heels. 
One of the soldiers was killed. After this Naik Indar Singh threw a Hand- 
Grenade and another soldier of the enemy was done to death. Netaji award- 
ed * Sanadri-Bahaduri^ to Naik Indar Singh and Sepcy. Diwan Singh. 

Major Pritam Singh was commanding one unit of the A. H. F, in 
Central Sector. This unit had instructions to penetrate the enemy positions 
and reconnoitre the enemy. He organized Ms unit and went on Ms errand 
early in May. 

When Major Pritam Singh and his party reached near their objective, 
the enemy opened heavy fire on them with machine-guns and mortars. Not 
caring for the fires, they marched forward and with loud shouts of ‘Chaio 
Delhi’ charged the enemy. After fulfilling the duty, with which he was 
entrusted, he ordered his men to retreat. But it was not an easy job to 
escape from so heavy fire. With a marvellous strategy, Major Pritam 
Singh was successful in bringing back his unit, with a very little loss. He 
also inflicted losses on the enemy. Netaji honoured him with the title of 
‘*Sardar-i-Jang^’ for his personal bravery, Ms devotion to duty and Ms 
excellent cammand. 

( 26 ) 

In the month of May, a most important piquet of ours was on duty on 
a hill in the Centre Sector, 2/Lt. Ajaib Singh was its Commander. One 
evening a Highlander regiment of the enemy attacked our piquet under the 
cover of fire from artillery, machine-guns and mortars. The enemy was 
numerically ten times stronger. But this brave leader acted as if there was 
nothing to be afraid of. The piquet retaliated with extraordinary calmness 
and retaliated back. 2/Lt. Ajaib Singh went from post to post exhorting 
his men to muster icourage. The Highlanders tried to anniiiate the whole 
piquet, but their attempt was foiled by the strategy of S. Ajaib Singh and 
after a heavy loss, were forced to fall back. This courageous move of 
S. Ajaib Singh’s piquet saved our main force from the attack of the enemy. 

2/Lt* Ajaib Sing was honoured with the title of ‘Sardar*i-Jaug’ by 
Netaji* 
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(27) 


On the night of 2nd May, a detachment of Azad Hind Fau] pene- 
trated 1 he eLmy lines in the Central Sector. This detachipent was under 
S Command of Lt. Lai Singh and Lt. Kapoor Singh. Raising slogans of 
Jha^rSi’. it encircled and attacked two piquets of the enemy. Reaching 
the barSd wire fences of the enemy, they saw a Gorkha guard on duty. On 


friends/' 


m ■■ .. . 

“b.f Set® T 

“fSI bS/ i- a"tS tta. u. L.1 Si»gh, c^ht .ight^of two British 

officers who were entering in through the^ piquet-door He sprang upon 
The Gorkha officer tried to intercept Lt. Lai Singh, but he did not 
=»onnd and nierced his bhala through one of the officers. In trying to 
S thTote^ hrMmseU sacriftced 4 iifc. During all this t m.. Lt. 

^rsSah went on firing with his revolver on the enemy, but he was 
Kapoor Singh went _ & . U sides. He also got a martyr s 

being fired at by the enemy fr Net aji conferred “Vire-Hind” and 

-Ttmg^e-ShltriNash’/onLt.LM after their 

death. 


Major L. S. orthis^'Mljw, Th^uffirnot 

Front in February 1944. . jutary point of view, but was also able 

Si thn British Ariuy to A. H. F. 

« v« « • ^ % H 


. ir. A left except a revolver and feeling helpless, 

At one time he ^ stationed some Indian soldiers 

he went into an „ e’at Sourcefulness and tact, he was able to 

^?ovS”hfwtS’'gMS.n »d bring them to the Indian National Army. 


Captain Meha, Das ™ Ja^ nSe tctaili 

‘’“f*nSS'thIbtidS»‘S both sides of the enemy posHions, and they 
were cut off from the main force. 


cut ofl trom vnc , j 

On th/eLmy^^^'nioug^^^^ ^emy far outnumbered 

S^t^riseLd ai, hiUed. 

, _ w-.a JLI.. .... 


nit, tpey were — r- , r. ^ . t » 

Netaji honoured Captain Mehar Das with the title of Brndar-Jang. 


At a key point like this, was placed a Co npany of the Azad Hind Pauj, 
under the command of 2/Lt. Gian Singh Bisht trained at the Officers Train- 
ing School, A. H, F. The company was only 98 strong. They had no 
machine-guns dr even light machine-guns. Good old rifles were their only 
weapons of defence or offence, apart from two A/TK mines. Their orders 
were to check any enemy advance at all costs. 

They remained in that position for two days, but the enemy dared not 
advance. Then on 16th of March 1945, starting early morning, hostile 
Fighting Planes bombed and machine gunned their positions, until about 
11 a. m. Having got rid of all the load they had, the aeroplanes went away. 

Then enemy guns from behind the Hill started registering, and behind 
this barrage of artillery-fire advanced a column of motorised infantry con- 
sisting of 18 tanks, ll armoured cars and 70 trucks. Half of this column 
made its way, straight towards the pond, where two Forward Platoons of 
the Company were being thrown out of the armoured fighting vehicles, i)ut 
this would not frighten our boys. 1 hey waited in their trenches for the infan- 
try to debuss. Tanks and armoured cars like steel monsters, creating hell 
. with their fire-power, approached so close, that they started charging on to 
our trenches, so as to crush and cripple our men under this heavy weight. 
Two mines were thrown in their way, which unluckily did not burst, but they 
caused monsters to stop, which having stopped, became stationary pill boxes, 
oozing out most inhuman forms of killing materials. 

There was no communication between this post and Battalian Head- 
quarters. When 2/Lt. Gian Singh appreciated that their rifle-fire was no 
match to the enemy’s mortars, machine-guns, light automatics and hand- 
grenades, and their stay in trenches meant certain death or captivity with 
no loss to the enemy, he ordered “ charge.” Leading the assault, he shouted 
slogans of“ Netaji Ki Jai”, “Ingilab Zindabad,’'‘Azad Hindostan Zindabad,” 
and “Cbalo Delhi,” All the men responded to the slogans, which echoed 
above the enemy-fire. This was the only support, which these heroes had 
against the superior armament of the enemy. In the name of India and 
Indian Independence, they charged into the enemy trucks. The enemy 
immediately debussed. Hand to hand fighting ensued, wh ich lasted for full 
two hours. But our heroes would not give in. Forty of them sacrificed 
their lives after killing more than their equal number of the enemy. Their 
unconquerable spirit harassed the enemy so much that he started 'retreating. 

Just then, 2/Lt. Gian Singh called forward his 8rd. Palatoon com- 
mander, 2/Lt. Ram Singh and was giving out orders, when a bullet struck on 
his head and he fell down, never to give out orders again. 2/Lt. Ram Singh 
then collected the remmants of the company and reorganized . 

2/Lieut. Gian Singh Bisht used to tell his men that he would die with 
them ; he fulfilled his promise and remained their comrade in life and death. 
This was a glorious deed, of which the history will remain witness as long 
.as there is world. 2/Lt. Gian Singh and his men lived up to the ideals of 
our Great Leader — the Netaji — and have laid down their lives, fighting by 
their posts to build up a tradition for us to follow. In free India, the spirit 
of these heroes, urho knew no defeat will be worshipped for generations to 
come and will inspire the future sons of India to live up to such high ideals. 
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4 — Nelaji yestores confidence 

The advance of the Indian National Army was so rapid ^d its inWal 

succesiTwere so prominent that the fall of Imphal was taken for grated 

T^fact the Anglo-American Military High Command had at o”® 
t^vtcate Imphal, but rains came to their rescue. When the capture of 
TmIS was delayed, the people became impatient and finally when the 
I. N. A. decided to postpone operations, the enthusiasm and revolutionary 

Spirit seemed to be fading. 

But the Indian National Army and the Provisional Governrnent of 
Tnflia did not lose heart. Netaji’s indomitable spirit, his optimism and faith 
? filr-victorv and L burning passion freedom of his country h^ 

steeled their hearts. They resolved to carry on their freedom strugg e wi 
renewed vigour and redoubled energy. 

The first anniversary of the establishment of the Provisional Govern- 
which fell on Oct. 21. was celebrated througout East 
the freedom-loving Indians. Fitting ceremonies were observed for 
AMa by t^ tre f of the celebration in Burma was a parade by 

tjSci °Ss o,lL Faui and the Raai ot Jhanai Begia,»ts m 

the presence of Netaji Subhash Chandra Bose. 

w his determination to launch as many offensives as necessary 

“Jit S Neteii taid. “ The war-cry of the coming year 


TTt determination to launen as many uuuu:>ivc=. 0.0 

Expressing h * j XTpf oil caid The war-cry of the coming year 

would be, ^Sd7wood, blooi To take the enemy’s blood, Indians must be 

prepared to shed their own. 

If wniild be advisable to enumerate^ some 
®®rVffierof the^Provisional Government of Azad Hind and the tidian 
SpenS^League in addition to military operations, during the period. 

naA hv the Taoanese Premier, General Tojo, at the Assembly 
As announced by 2^® Japanese Government formally 

of the Greater u„- islands to the Provisional Government of 

ceded the Andamans and b^^^ Accordingly Netaji sent Col. Loganadan 
Aza . Hind on irth Feto y , (renained Shahid and Swaraj) where 

“ th^due^c°erem?ny held at the Indian Independence League Headqarters at 
Pmt Blair, the islLds were formally handed over to him. 

-r ri..T,arnmf«nt also Ceded to the Azad Hind Government 

The Japanese Government al^so^^^ 

theZiawadi territory. H mill and a cotton mill over it. It 

1;“,'* ‘'i'.JirindXH"”’ sIr'AnnamJ and had been declared ea.ajy 
belonged to an /T J Japaneses It was later on transferred to the 

property and taken ove y /pug Government started here some 

o„ Sf through men of the ^ 

HtodXi SSrf^dmiuiatratora, who had now been orgiuuted a, Atad 
Hind DaL 

.yu aa the I. N A ^sed “v" V 

Hted”®?' w “Sy ^teShfpaotthat any poat of the fcdlan 
Hmd. i or otherwise by the Japanese jarmy will be handed over 

S," I N. Tte thf pVt part of the liberated teriAory 

and to be administered by them. 



Immediately after the Indian National Army set foot on the Indian 
soil, a contingent of Azad Hind Dal— a group of selected people speciallvr 
trained for the civil administration was despatched there. Col. A C 
Chatterji was appointed the Governor of the Liberated area (Manipur and 
Vishnupur) Sri i^and Mohan Sahay, Secretary to the Provisional Govern- 
ment of .^zad Hind and Col. Allagapan Minister of Supplies also visited this 
area. Mr. A. N. Sircar was appointed Revenue Minister for Ziawaddi and 
other areas. The people of Naga, Kuki and Chin races inhabiting Assam 
frontier were very sympathetic and co-operated whole heartedly with the 
I. N. A. They gave very useful information to them. After the postpone 
ment of operations they were reported to be severely dealt with and perse" 
cuted by the British Government. It was said that heads of some of them 
were cut off and hung on the trees. 


The Advance Headquarter of the Provisional Government of Azad Hind 
in Burma announced the appointment of five new Ministers of state in a 
special communique on April 18,1944. They were Mr. N. Raghwan Mr 
A Yellapa, S. Ishar Singh, Lt. Col. G. R. Nagar and Lt. Col. Habib ur’ 
Rahman. The communique also said that Mr. S. M. Bashir of Rangoon was" 
appointed Adviser to the Provisional Government of Azad Hind and Lt Col 
S. C. Allagapan, Minister without Portfolio, would be Minister-in-eharw nf 
Supplies, in addition to his other duties. ® 


• of the Provisional Government of Azad Hind 

«su^ on July 29, 1944. it was announced that Mr. A. N. Sircar was appoiS 
^ Minister of J^n-power Mr. N. Raghwan was appointed Ministe? of 
Finance in place of Col. A. C. Chatterji. in addition to this he would ak-! 
hold the Department of National Planning. Col. A. C. Chatterji would coS° 
to Im the Minister of state. The communique also stated that Mr 
Karim Ghani was ap^inted a Minister of state and Srimati Chidambar^ 
Deputy Minister of Women’s Department. ■*moaram 


f A Headquarters of the Provisional Government 

of Azad Hmd and Supreme Headquarters of the 1 . N. A. were at Ran^f 

likadquarters sitimted at Singapore consisted of two sections while 
the Ind an National Army Headquarters under the chief of staff— Mai. Gen 
on the work of recruitment and training the ‘^ Indian 
Independence League with its energetic General Secretar;,’ Dr. M K 
Lukshumeyah did other work in connection with collection of money publil 
city and propaganda. It was also doing the relief work among th J lSdian 
Community, it had now 24^ branches in Thailand, 70 in Malaya ion in 
Burma ^d several others in Java, Sumatra, Japan, China, Philippines 
Borneo, Manchuko and Andamans etc. It opened relief camps hospitals and 

free dispensaries mvar ous places, where hundreds of diseaLd, decripf aSd 

I* food, medicines and 

clothes to the de^rving people and helped the distressed Indian labmircra 

who had been badly hit by war. The magnitude of this work can be guS 

Welfare Centre at Kaula Lampur where the 
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organizing ^^fte^tte^sunento Singapore, the 

S^sSna.” eSred great jjmy "^whom^Sy niek-^med 

clculated leasts in toe ohA.l.k Saina>-Mr. Krishan 

«<Ghulam HiiiA Fauj Field security service aad released after 

aXTton7o») Wp”. . 

Similar relirf a«d f"" **“„*S“id™i H^d^^arteB Ma“ daUy, 

“dthatomrnidalayb.GopalSmgh '.bo^aU^r apaaed 

arores lor the I N A- aoldiera at Itangoon, ^?daUy, 

hospitals ia Burma Tauaggyi and Ziabaddi The 

SSouS a'ri'ofjhanS Eegim’enl rendered marvellous services m these 
to starling the second g-“P "8;„^ ‘^Lr"ment'' tf confer S 

visitedJapan at the invitation o the J.pane»^ 

the Government and ™**‘*“7. p* ernment and the Government of Japan. 

closer co-operation between h. ruatterii State Minister, Col. M. Z Ktam, 

Netaii accompanied by Col. A. *-• and Lt. Col. Habib-ul-Rahman 

SSandaroftoehrstdmsionof^ He Was 

Beouty Chief of Staff arrived at Tokyo on Foreign . Minister, 

accorded a residents. After conferring with the Premier 

to Singapore. 

and or g 0,4 he addressed a mammoth gathering of 

On December, 17, 1944 addr two ^nnr® _he 

Indians in Singapore. In ^ I. N. A. reverses and ^ving 

tcucivcd their cuthuslsm. Hcsmdi- 

* ..We have achieved a lot 

l^ing stone for our sucem W^^^^^^ rX 

^ent.we are going to Jg^t f d to whom^^^^ Provisional 

tory records many instances of Provisional Government was unique m 

ments. But the establishment o^^ou^ f 

that it was recognised by nine T.«<3nf‘f»t as ours, India is no longe 

g>5^”“‘^„S*co^.‘S by, Trchmd. 

to seek American assistance* H . 0oiij,naaded 

, He''ir0imB,ed nine world |H>wers. Tb® 

SSSin Malay, arm have ^orgahBcd, ft 

Ith here in Syonan that the ^ad and Jmu^ ^ ^ established. And 

Syonan that the Provisional Government of Azad ii 
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quarts were shifted to Rangoon. On the 4th February, 
Isiunched in Arakan against the Anglo Americans. The Ai 
minor struggle, but great importance was attached to it. H 
to our Army of Liberation. Hitherto no one knew much 
Hind Fauj. The world was amazed at the bravery and com 
the Azad Hind Fauj. It was a wonder not for us but fo 
shades of doubt in the core, of their heart. Before we be 
Nipponese Army authorities asked a question whether the 
y^ill able to undergo all hardships with Nippon forces. 
wCTe instructed ti ensure from their officers and men I 
definite answer. When the soldiers of the Azad Hind Fauj 
they all with one voice replied that they are capable of ei 
tmrdships as the Nippon soldiers can endure and even mt 
they were fighting the battle of India’s independence. But 
assurance the Nipponese still had some doubts. But whe 

much sSrtStd ^ 


This war is not waged by Nippon alone. It is a national war for Indians 
liberation. We have to go to India and therefore will have to suffer more and 
more difficulties. Although the battle of Ajakan was a minor struggle it was 
very important to us because it was the first test of our forces. On the I8th 
March the Provisional Government proclaimed that the Azad Hind PauJ crossed 
the Indo-Burma border and were fighting on Indian soil. In March our ad- 
vance was so rapid that when our thrust into Imphal was delayed there werC' 
inquiries why Imphal was still standing against our assault. I was annoyed 
at persons asking such questions. These were persons who were not actually 
on the front line, but far behind in their homes. Those who know anything, 
about fighting will not ask such questions. Only military observers realise 
the strategical importance of Imphal and Chittagong. If these cities had no 
military importance we would have captured them earlier. The fortifications 
on the Eastei n Front of India are like that of Maginot Line in France. So 
long as these fortifications are safe, the British are secure. When these 
fortifications are pierced through, our forces will easily make rapid advance 
towards Delhi. 

In each and every battle there is a certain strategic point which will 
decide the course of the war. Those who are aware of the past history of 
India know well that Panipat always settled the fate of In ,ia. But in this 
war the fate of India will be settled somewhere in the jungles between 
Imphal and Chittagong. When once we smash enemy fortifications on the 
Eastern Frontier and reach the plains of Bengal and Assam then onr 
road to Delhi will be clear. So the enemy will strive hard to hold these 
fortifications. In this war when the Maginot Line was pierced, France 
collapsed in a few weeks. So when the fate of Chittagong and Imphal is 
sealed there will be no war in the Bengal Province and our advance to 
Calcutta will be only a route march. 

I have just now told you the battle of Imphal and Chittagong will 
settle the fate of India. We will get hold of these important 
strategic points at all cost even if we have to^ attempt ten times or more^ 
When we withdrew from Imphal people were disappointed. They asked for 
my opinion and I replied that there is no doubt for any such ground. 
We know our path and we will never waver until we reach our 
goal. 

Friends, we should realise the importance of Imphal and Chittagong 
and be ready to make any sacrifice to occupy these cities. Once we falro 
these strategical centres, our task will become easier for it will have wide 
repercussions throughout India. There is no Indian who likes the British. 
Every Indian hates the British and if a handful of them side with t h e 
British it i.s not out of love for the British but to achieve- their self-interests. 
If the three hundred and eighty million Indians rose in revolt they could have 
annihilated the British with sticks and stones. Then there would have been 
no necessity for the Azad Hind Fauj. It is regrettable that they have not 
seen the I'estruction of the British with their own eyes as vrp 
' Indians in East Asia have experienced, You are ' confident that tiie 
‘ Bpitislh Etnpire will be shattered. Now it is our duty to go into 
defeat the British so that the 880 million Indians could see the de#|Kupiron qf 
the British with their own eyes. When they see it for them^l-^Mpi^ wfll 
, get and ^elf-eon^dence and revolution will i break ! 'out ' 

^'lp^i'qor,9(fjf|''of |^difjaqd:omj-,fafk bqoGSD®. . C '.'Tuu.I'.'' 
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friends, you perhaps remember that in August last year in the course of a 
speeeh at the Farrer Park I said that before the end of this year we will cross 
the Indo-Burma border and will stand on Indian soil. When l spoke I thought 
we will be able to commence fighting in the month of December. But we were 
delayed on account of necessary military preparations. Our forces entered 
India in March and we were fighting on a broad front from Akyab to Kohima 
We defeated the enemy in every battle but due to transport difficulties 
we could not continue our advance, in the heavy rain we had only two 
courses open to us : either to stay in these jungles or to withdraw. The 
Nippon Commander and our Commanders considered over the matter and it 
was decided to withdraw because to stay in these jungles meant disaster to 
the army. When the enemy saw that we have withdrawn and the road was 
clear they occupied the place without resistance and proclaimed to the whole 
world by every weapon of propaganda that they have won a great victory 
But our officers and men know the real reason for our withdrawal. We are 
confident that we can occupy all the lost ground in no time. I would once 
again stress the importance of Imphal and Chittagong and we will have to 
occupy thase places at any cost. After six months of battle we have indeed 
correctly our strength and the strength of our enemy. 

When the A^d Hind Fauj was organised the enemy began to make 
propaganda that the Azad Hind Fauj was not an army but only a propa- 
^nda stunt. But when our army went into action the British propaeMdisfcs 
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bhash Chandra Bose then toured North Malaya. On 

visited Kuala Lumpur 5“^ ^ 

.llowingday he inspected the Indian Welfare Centre con- 
elangor Branch of the Indian Independence League at Kuala 
care of sick and destitute Indians. t 

nng toured North Malaya, Netaji visi^ Summa^a f^d 
toS®aiSuntlng to one *n dollars, ^During Im 


and out of these more than one lakh lost their lives. If so many Indians had 

jriven UP their lives for the independence of our _ Motherland, India to-day 

would have teen a free country. If you are not willing to face death for the 
liberation of your country you have no right to call younself an Indian, .oome 
so-called Indians think that if India is freed they can go to India and if 
British came back then also they can go ^ck to -India. I can assure these 
traitors that they will not go to India. We are not liberating India for them. 
They will h%ve no place in a free India. We will pick up those traitors 
and they will be at the mercy of the Free Government. The only favour 
they may expect from us will be a third class ticket to Britian. 


Friends, we have to enhance our programme of total mobilisation. Pre- 
parations are being made for the next offensive and we are collecting _ materi- 
Kot this campaign. Our well-to-do brothers who are lagging beknd will 
£ve to coTforward and make sacriffees. Those wealthy Indiims who 
have amassed a great fortune and are afraid to lay down their iives will have 
to take a Habeeb mixture. Janab Habeeb is the first patriot who has sacri- 
ficed all his property, amounting to ten million and three thousand ™P®es. 
Those peoplfwho do not enjoy sleep thinking of their 

take a dose of Habeeb mixture and cure themselves by contributing all their 
money for our funds. I tell you as long as the entire nation is ^t fully 
Separed to sacrifice everything, our victory cannot be achieved. Wo m^t 
Fnsoire and set an e.xample to those who are obstructing our way. Fortun- 
atefv their number is very small. Still they are doing harm to our movement. 
They think that we can only prattle and that we cannot ^ppress them. Now 
the entire nation has to come under military discipline. Those wlm are weak 
we will make them strong. And if we are forced to suppress these 
asents disguised as Indians I know the whole nation will support us. Up to 
tWs tfme we entreated you with folded hands. In Nippon, Germany or m 
TTriffland the Governments never request but order. I can sssure you that 
Tot Ssyonarbut the whole worlds except perhaps America, is suffemg 
from food shortage. The reason for America not suffering from such food 
ehortaire is that war has not gone to American soil. If you are prepared to 
Scrifice everything then the food problem will not exist at all. We also need 
mSe volunteers for the Rani of Jhansi Regiment; so I have to appeal to 
our sisters to come forward and join the Regiment. 


T would like to ask you a question* I want you to answer honestly 
xxTu T waQ in Rangoon I received a report that the revolutionary spirit 

onE°i. Sy»a„ a.= Ming. Now toll me how many 

“vou are willing tUork with ue. PMaM to mate “■“> •» 

fight shoulder to shoulder with us and, if need be, to die with us ? 


Immediately the whole audience got up and expressed their wilfingn^ 
to lav down their^lives or make any sacrifice for the liberation of India. They 
touted ‘MnqUab Zindabad.*’ “ Netaji ki Jai ” and » Chalo Delhi. , 



Malaya and Summatra in three weeks. Netaji receired over onr n 

epntributlon to the Indian Independence fund. Se Teturlfto Barmf 
Netaji addressed a big meeting of Indians at Singapore on JmLrv 7 l?4i5 

and exhorted them to make virgorous efforts for more men morf* 
more material for the successful prosecution of War. ’ ^ 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE FINAL PHASE 


1 . 


The Second Campaign 


.te,, S BtreZn,T’ 

Americas Ws ha^rESen awt' If 

mechanized units, consisting of tanks, armoured^ cars'^'^SS' o^f 'the 
. were able to break through defences of the T w f ” enemy, 
. The crisis in Europe was neSr The Allied vkrt'. 

, of successes in Europe over Germany This gained a round 

.were experiencing a series of1S?S; il the ParS'° -f 
possible for the jVnese to “Darearv^H™ 

Je Anglo^mericL onslaught in Burm? ?he TV' 

the enemv sinsrle AT%f? 4.u , * tiaci to oncounter 




tt^weSra„TS«“hSfcS.^ & K-dS 


tte they^ill jigS“L'frfc^“uw 7 f° 3 « SfenS” {“SdSTtoXsam^^^ 

they have made this area India’s Stalingrad. ^ Assam and 


’?^Wed'‘nS? 1 h“ So/?" iTf- P' !“■>“■» 

even a single man to go over to the enem,r ti!i« f- ®“®™y * ao “ot want 

Front. TWore, if Sr35,i,t 'S\. X "l““ "t.8» to the 

Front, dne to TOime»,3ewSL “ t 13?!“' 3 ‘? «>' 
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“I do not wish to point a very rosy picture to you. You wiU nave to 
■r thirst and other hardships and even death, when you p to the 
Because the enemy ha-i made the utmost preparations, we too shall 
to mobilize all. our resources. 

^ slogan of the I. N. A., nameIr'Chalo 

be added from to-day, and that will 

This means that we shall shed onr blood for 
India. Similarly, we shall shed the 
-The slogan for the Indian civilians, 
‘<Karo sab nichhawar, bano sab fagir’ 


face hunge: 

Front. X, 
have i- — • 

“In addition to the prespt 
another slogan will U - -- - 

Ehoon (Blood, Blood, Blood.’ ) 
the freedom of 40 crmes of people in 
blood of the enemy 
who are in the s 
(sacrifice every thir 

The Indian National Army had to launch the offensive under most 
trying circumSnces. But it did not lose heart. The second division under 
N'iwaz Khan started the operations. It consisted ot fourth 
GuenirBriSde ««der Lt. Col. G. S. DhiUon. Mth Guerill. Eng,* 
Col. P. K. Sehgal and second Infantry Raiment under Lt. ^1. 
They encouiiterd the enemy between Pyinmaim and Mandalay, 

; Irrawaddi river. Fierce fighting also raged betwpn Myingjan 
layre Netaii visited Pyinmana (which was now the Divisional 
rter of the fighting forces) on the 2lst February 1945 &nd addres^d 
s for over an hour He paid glowing tributes to the 
especially the Nehru Brigade commanded by Lt. Col. G. b. DWtom 
a on tie Front up to tie 28th February Tl^ L N A. ^how^d 
hmvftrv and courage on the battle held, 

14th British Army, without hea^y 
The Japanese air-power gave no 
for obvious reasons, and^the supply lines were cut off. The result 
death and devastation. 

series of defeats. By the first 

j had captured Akyab Island, Shwebo, Myebon 
Meiktila and Wndalay. To “^^e the, mattery jom 
■ rivations on the front, led some officers and men 
to desert and go over to the British. To k^p up the morale 
I issued another Special Order of the Day on March 18, 

follows:— . X 

all know, the positive achievement of the omoers 

'oTthe' Azad"Hind FauJ last year on the field pf battle and ^^»ctorres, 
of the Azaa n ^nemy, through their patriotism, bravery and self- 
';^dw /o”rSle»tbyU.e cowatdi^ Waehe^ ot . 

i We were hoping that with the advent 
'S«”tee" Jid«reLh»y would be wiped out .nd thut m 
the Azad Hind Fauj would able to "P 

If-sacrifice. But that was not to be. 
of the Headquarter of the second division 
s, that all is not well, withm rante^and 

treachery have yet to be wiped o"*- 
cowardice and treachery once 
incident may, through God s Grace, u toagM y 
• 1 l am, tbiE*efo^^ detefmineiiXo 

for the nitrification of our^y, I 


;Xbirto check the advance of the 
reinforcements, supplies and air support, 

* . , i* . ... - u w«,-< wz.n-kL.'/Mnct onn Tn<=» S 

assistance 1-- - 
was starvation 

The result was a 
Anglo American Forces 
Peninsula, Ramree, 1 — - 

increased difficulties 

of the I. N. A" i'— — 

Sthel. N.A.. Netaj 
1945 as ‘ " 

“Comrades! As you 

and men * 

that they scored over • 

sacrifice, were 1 

few officers and men. 
year, all traces of cc .. 
this year’s operations, 
sullied record of heroism «md sell 
recent treachery of five officers < 
has come as an eye-opener to us^ 
that the seeds of cowardice and i 
now succeed in extermmatmg 
shameful and despicable 
prove to be a blessing m disgui^. 
ncMisible ^ ^ ' 



MSI 


the following measures treachery, 

ratter what his rank may be, if he leaves in a cowaX maMcr nr 

him,if he acts in a treacherous manner, ^ manner or to shoot 

2. I am giving an opportunity to all members nf thn a it ir i 

may not feel inclined to work dutifully, or fiwht coura^eouslv in^f F’’ 
leave the rank of the A. H F. This offer wK^ {utare, to 

thetimeofitscommunicati be open for one week from 

I f' ' 1 ^° addition to giving an opportunity to unwilling elempnf« tr, i 
voluntarily the ranks of the A. H. pf I want to f.arr,ri,.r®*u i ’ 
our Army. During the course of this purge all those will bp*rpm^ * purge of 
whom there is suspicion that they raa/faU us or b^rTv t 

«s 

Stt or treache"rou7eleStl "haT mat 


th to %ht on bravely and courageous 
.therland IS achieved. Instructions r 
I will be issued separately. 

given to those, who give information 
meats or who arrest or shoot at tl 
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ters were Maior Jtiaz, iviajor mauau, majwi xmojv/i 

Bakhsh. In addition to these the following officers also deserted on different 
occasions in the Imphal Front and later in the Central Burma Front :— 

1 . Major Mahabir Singh Dhillon (who escaped to India from I. N. A; 

of General Mohan Singh). 

2. Major Prabhu Dayal 2nd, in command of Col. Gulzara Singh (A.zad 
Brigade). 

8. Lt. Pars Ram of Azad Brigade. ‘ 

4. Major Grewal of First Division Headquarter, 

5. Lt. Khazin Shah. 

6. Lt, Yasin Khan. 

7. Lt. Ganga Singh. 

8. 2 nd. Lt. Chain Singh, 

9 . 2 nd. Lt. Balwant Singh. 

10. Sub-Officer Barfi Ram. 

11. Sub-officer Abdul Hakim, 

12 Havildar Baldev Singh etc 

To further intensify the campaign against treachery and cowardice, 
a Traitor Day was observed and a drama entitled ‘‘ Traitor ” was played in 
all the Military and Training camps at Rangoon. The civilians were not 
allowed to see this play. Effigies of the traitors were bur^. A couplet 
composed at the time, was on the lips of every member of the Balak Saina m 
Rangoon : 

Dey ko lagao dande, Sarwar ka sar ura do. 

Maro Riaz Todi, zinda Madan Jala do. 


Col P K Sehgal traces the cause of treachery to a lack of faith in final 
victory. ‘ Most people had begun to believe that Anglo-Americans. su|«rior 
in numbers and armaments, were going to win thewar and it was futile to 
carry on the struggle,” He points out that none of the officers, who went 
ovS^had ever shown cowardice and right up to the time they went oyer, they 
fS most courageously. They attacked the enemy much superior m num- 
bers and armaments, and not a single soldier ever wavered. 

The Indian National Army continued its fight against heavy odds un- 
deterred, even when it admitted the superiority of the enemy and clearly saw 
that the end was not far off. They kept their morale up to the last. Col. 
G S Dhillon in a letter to Col. Shah Niwaz Khan wrote. ‘ We are prepared 
to continue fighting in the front line. MTe will sacrifice our lives to Ciaintam 
the honour of the A. H. F. Water, or no water, rations or no rations, wfil nrt 
affect oqr fighting capacity— assuring you that we will fight up to the 

l^t.” ■ 

Netaji congratulated Col. Dhillon on the manner, he^ had ^ood up to 
face bravely that difflcalt situation and his complete confidence in him ^ 
his companions. In the same letter Netaji expres^d his firm oonvietion that 

nd t^^r oh earth teouW keep Indk en^ 
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■ April 1945, the Burmese Defence Army under Maior General 

Aung San turned against Japanese. The Soviet-Jap Neutrality Pact also 

L ® fetors further made the position critical. Out of the 

^le-bodied soldiers of the first division, X Regiment was formed under S 

fought at Pynmana, but had to surrender 
on the 24th April 1945 in small batches. The main force of this regiment 
managed to retreat to Bangkok. By this time the enemy had also captured 
Taunggy ai^ Maymyo. The fourteenth British Army was nearing Rangoon 

captured on 

the 2nd May two days later the Anglo-American Forces entered Ran- 

taken as prisoners of war Finally 
Col. Shah Niwaz and Col. Dhillon laid down arms on the 18th May * 19(5 and 
were taken as prisoners of war. Thus the hostilities came to an end. 

Three months later, at the time of Wavell Conference NetnU j 
citing from Singapore to the Indian revolutionaries at home’ desSbedT*^' 

•P ^ opened my mouth and said one word tn 

you, if I had been sitting as an armchair politician here. But I and * 
TOmrades here are engaged in a grim struggle. Our comrades »t r 
have to play with death. Even those who are not at the front have to 
dan^ every moment of their existence. When we were in Burm? 
ixiHabing and machine-gunning was our daily entertainment 1 

from the enemv’I ,Sh” 

I have seen the entire hosS of tt 
A^ Hmd Fau] in Ifepgoon razed to the ground, with our helnLs natWf 
suffering heavy casualties. - Patients 

That I and many others with me are still alive today, is onlv thronnh 

God s grace. It is because we are living, working and fic^lit nff in thi “rough 
of death that I have a right to speak to you and to advise you Most^of*^v°^ 
t * carpet-bombing is. Most of you do not know wfat is^ to 

machine-gunned by low-flying bombers and fighters. Most of vm, k 
had no experience of bullets whistling past you, to vour right «nd^ 
left. Those who have gone through this excerience and haw to your 
kept up their morale, cannot even look at Lord Wa veil’s offer.” ^ '^®^®^*heless 

2.- Netaii back to Thailand and Malaya 

Towards the end of April, 1945, when the Britkh fnmao «, j 

and face the enemy. Night and day for a week his M"ini«w i 

ranking officers pleaded with him to leave Ranan^in , ^od high- 

to^SSgL.^?don1ya“fe heading 

‘o 

Japw?se°^ySmef “*“^4 'SSjhS* rf as '’iw’of Th*** 

by aaia. . 
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^Sl.atien (Ibetifeeii Sittaug and Martban) -tlie train was fired at by Ifie Biirine^ 
.©efenije Awny and tWQ members of - Regiment -Miss Stella and Mits 
Jozcphiue . w:ere -killed - and , some others woundedv 

1 About 7>000 men and officers of the-J; N* 4 . were left in Rangoon under 
^%ht command of Major General A?., D. Loganadan to protect life and property 
of the Indians. ; Ll'Col Arshad was appointel.as Chief of Staff and Lt.- Col, 
llehbub acted- as Military Secretary. , Mr. J,/ N. Bahadnri was appointed 
Fresident and Mr. Kanananpilly as Secretary of Indian Independence .IrfCagiie 
Headquarters. They had instructions to cease hostilities. The I. N. A. 
personnel was arrested on the 2Bth May 1945, The Azad Hind Bank was 
.ato taken ov^r by the' British. • - \ . -- 

Netaji left Rangoon on the evening of 24th April 1945, by road for 
Bangkok. The Ministers of Provisional Government of Azad Hind, the staff 
of Indian Independence League Headquarter, about lOO Rani Jhansis, 100 
civilians and 300 I. N. A. men went with him. It took him three weeks to 
cover the 300 odd ndles to Bangkok Holding his life in his hand and under- 
going indescribable physical hardships, he reached Bangkok on May 14. 

Mr. Ishiyama, chief correspondent of the “Asahi Shimbun” in the 
Southern Regions, who had come into close contact with Netaji at Rangoon, 
narrated to a select gathering of high officers of the I.N.A. and the League at 
Singapore later some striking incidents as revealing Netaji^s sense of duty and 
concern for the L N. A. and the Rani of Jhansi Regiment and his bravery in 
the face of great danger. 

Mr. Ishiyama said that when the I.N.A. troops were in Pegu they were 
within striking distance of the enemy. They should have hurried to get away 
but Netaji would not get away but until the arrival of other detachments of 
the I.N A. who were still on the move. It was only after their arrival Netaji 
left Pegu. 

At Sit tang there was need for transport for the removal of a number 
of patients and weak people. There was some transport but as> these were 
required for the use of the patients, Netaji .undertook to march from Sittang 
to Noulmein— a distance of about 70 miles— walking five days. 

At Taro bujsee, a railway junction so^tb of Moulmein, an enemy tank 
. force was operating and it was expected that there might be bombing and 
shelling at any time. There was mrery danger but Netaji wt^ited there till all 
f I, N. A. troops had left. ■. 

The last time he saw Netaji, said Mr., Ishiyama, was at a wayside 
between Rangoon and Moulmein, some time at the end of April. It was some- 
what of a dramatic scene. He was tired and sitting on the side of the road. 
Ih n moonliglit night and he oould see Netaji leading 206 .or 800 I.N.A. 
"'tfoeps and Jhansi. vdiunteers in a very orderly manner. ' i v ,* 

Tw*' ' <^rog 1^0 Netajj’s reluctance to' iWe Bviriphtospli® ^^jfon 

.. imiUtaiy auftorities’ advice to leave tho Rlap? as quickly as possible, ^his de. 
Uipa^tmm Jrom Bangopn -pfas delayed for afow days. , Neteji had insisted to 
•jitfoW'm in. Pnrm^ and continue the fight, against th® British hnt he had to 
<,,ja«6e4e.to.j^e;#qpe!8t.pf his Pftldpel Ministers.!^ . , ! .„rii 

'ffhc daBgcSpoii# crowing tbe river ct TOc croiwiiig was nw ah casjr 







s^raadfftt the Saifae fciim Netaji had td do if during ehemyV Bdmbini? ‘ ai^ 
^^hine-^nnrag. Neteji «ouId agree to cross the river only after all tS 

I.N. A, and the Jhansi Regiment volunteers had completed the crossing, 

solicitude for the 

Jfa&nsi and the I.N A. members, said Mr. Ishiyama, »‘but he had ate 

_ »prisSed the* Nippon Military anthoriries very deeply. Netaii*s concern and 

anxiety for the safety of the members of the Jhansi Regiment^ and the I N i 
was remarkable.” ® 

/. ,V • • . ... 

*>^8 following special order 
ot the Day to the officers and men of the Az id Hind Pauj on May 21, 1945:— 

.y Brave Offioers and men of the Azad Hind Fauj : ' 

'i- ’ u ^ I Burma— the scene of the 

are still 

fighting In Imp^l and Burma, we have suffered a reverse in the first rouad 
m our. %ht ior m^pendenre. But it is only the first round. We have mapy 
^,»orf.r^nds to fight for independence. I am a born optimist and I shall not 
adroit defeat wder any eiroumstanees. Your brave deeds in the battles against 

j oil-field area and other localities m Burma will live in the history of our 
i.f*^Wf fPv“*f®P^?depce for all time. 

^ one. word of command to 

to go down temporjarily, then so down 
vtoting with the Natenal Tri-colour held aloft; go down as he^ ; go 
j down upholding the highest code of honour and discipline The future 
generations of Indians, who will be born, not as slaves but as free men because 
of your colossal sacrifice, will bless your names and proudly proclaim to the 
worid that you, their forebears, fought and suffered reverses in the battle in 
' M^mpur Assam, and Burma, but through temporary failure you paved the 
. way to ultimate success and glory. ^ 

l^aitli in India’s liberation remains unaltered. I am 
, ieavmg in your safe hands our national Tricolour, our national honour and 

the best traditions of Indian Warriors. I have no doubt whatsoever that 
you,' the van^ard of India’s Army of Liberation, will sacrifice everythiag. 
even life itself, to uphold India’s National Honour, so that your Comrades 
^#.>yha wiU contmi^ the fight elsewhere may have before them your shinins 
tp mspi^ thew at all times, ® 

-kc-'l -i'! 'S,. , . ' . 

I If 1 had ffly ojitn way, I would have preferred to stay with you in 
adversity and share with you the sorrow of temporary defeat. But, ,on 

foremancipation. Knowing my coiffitrymen 
P assure you that they will eontinda «he 
y°"*^ suffering and sacrifieea *frill 
I lu I kl» dmcCifnedj 1 shall i^eadfastly adhere to- the 

pledge that I took on the 2l8t of October 1948, «d do all, in toy potw ito 
* serve .*ne inxerests of rr crores nf nnv m 



I have always aaid that the darkest hour precedes the dawn. We are 
QQW p«mlng through the darkest hour ; therefore, the dawn is not ftu? offr* • f 

r''., INDIA BE fftEE,. ■ ' 0, -.1. j’' 

j'J, ,• 

ji' , I jcaimot conclude thi» »n^«jge without piblicly aekBowled^ufi )C«k 
h^a^^ .th$ Governiu^t aud peopk -»o& Biauna -liHrs.ajl 

I- riec#y(Od 'at. .■ tiheif ; . hamds ia . oanyfcif -| .«tt ^ihfc iTsliijgi^. 
i!h»a Ff#e^^ ,tiiatddeht..efb®falitaii^ tom 

,«Mi!nrott|js8»jge%t|.,,,yj won fltW 'ot odw sioiiT .»?■’» isMt 




believe, like myself,' that the darkest hour alwip precedes the'dawfai- ;:'3ndia 
shall be free— and before long. 


May God Bless You i •■ . ■< • - • *r, ■ -' •■ ; 

Iiiquilab Zindabad ! Azad Hind Zindabad 1 Jai Hind. ! 

(Sd.) Siibhash Chandra Bose ^ 
Supreme Commander Azad Hind Fauj. 


Netaji Subhash Chandra Bose gave the following message to his Indian. ' 
and Burmese Friends in Burma on the some day : — ' * 

Brothers and Sisters : 1 am leaving Burma with a very heavy heart. 
We have lost the first round of our fight for Independence. But we ;have 
lost only the first round. There are many more rounds to fight. In spite of^ 
our losing the first round, I see no reason for losing heart. " 


You, my countrymen in Burma, have done your duty to your Mother- 
land in a way that evoked the admiration of the world. Youj. have given 
liberally of your men, money and materials. You set, the first example of. 
Total Mobilisation. But the odds against us were overwhelming, and we haves' 
temporarily lost the battle in Burma. > ' : 

The spirit of selfless sacrifice that you have shown, particularly sitici^ 
1 shifted my Headquarters to Burma, is something that i shall never forgetJ 
SO' long as I live. • ' ' ' ' ' ' 

I have the fullest confidence that that spirit can never be crushed. 
For the sake of- India’s Freedom, I beseech you to keep up that spirit, I 
beseech you to hold your heatds erect# and wait for that Bleseed Day when 
once agam you will have an opportunity of waging the War fbr India Vlpdo- 
pendeiice. .... - ‘ 

When the. History of India’s Last War. of Independence comes to b^- 
■written^ Indians in Burma will have an honoured place in that History, . ; 

1 do not leave Burma of my own free will. I would have . preferred, to 
stay on here and share with you the sorrow of temporary defeat. But. , on 
pressing advice of my Ministers and High-ranking Officers# I f hjai^ % 
leave Burma in prder to continue the struggle for India’s liberation. Bei^ 
a, 1>prn optiinisf,' my unshakable faith in India’s early eumndpation 
Uhimp^iired anij I appeal to you to cherish the same optimism^ , , ^/s 
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InquOab ISodabad I Azad Hind Zindabad 1 Jai Hind ! 


(Sd.) Subhash Chandra Bose. 

t. , Pj'o™ional Government of Azad Hind issued 

the following ( ommunique on 5th June 1945, from Thailand : 

All the Ministers of the Provisional Government of Azad Hind who 
operations in Burma, have arrived in Bangkok along 
with Wrtaji Subhash Chandra Bose, with the exception of Lieutenant-Colonel 
lilfisaB iqtadir who was engaged on special duty* 

portMo^TM^ower Ehsan Qadir, Minister of Manpower, is relieved of the 

Sri A. M, Sahay, Minister of State is appointed Minister of Manpower. 
Supp^^ Parnaanand, Deputy Minister of Supplies, is appointed Minister of 


Sri* S. A. Ayer Minister of Publicity and Propaganda, relinquishes the 
ofiSce of Secretary to the Provisional Government of Azad Hind. 

^ Provisional Government is appt inted 

Minister of State and Secretary to the Provisional Government. 

Netaji Subhash Chaudra Bose gave a soul-stirring broadcast to 
Ind^.people on June 14. 1945 from the Bangkok, radio. He reviewed the 
in Europe and expressed his strong belief that an acute conflict 
^ouM soon develop between Russians and Anglo-Americans. Jn Burma, the 
British wiU not have easy way and Japan also could hold out successfully. 

Then he went on to discuss the Indian problem and said : — 

■ . . Coming now to India, I want to say. first of all, that India’s case is a 
unique ooe. Whatever happens during the course of this war, there is 
?,? stand between the Indian people and their cherished 

goal, “berty. Even a flunkey of British Imperialism like Sir Ferozc Khan 
Ntoh had to admit the other day that the forces of nationalism working in- 
side India, and world- forces working outside, are irresistible. We Indians 
who are workmg outside India have endeavoured, up till now, 
ml^t advantage of the international situation and we shall go 
Ml future The situation for us may appear outwardly to be 

India IS every day moving nearer to her objective 
.Bj^er opportunities still lie ahead of us, than what we^ have 
hitherto obtained and we are determined to seize them when they do arrive. " 

...ii ^ve recently suffered a serious reverse in Burma. Our losses in men 
and materials have been heavy indeed. But this reverse— and the aecompSS^ 
mg losses—will prove to be a blessing in disguise. This is not rhetoric— Jot 

unvamnished truths And those who 
hbSwiilrih ®‘®/®“®"t j>®Ye only to wait and see. The ways of 

of d^vidence—OTe often mysterious. “God -fulfils 
^ Bbi-the fulfilment of our obiS- 

that the British Indian Army should coW 
mto B«»ind and see the 'Indiah National Irmy-i-thk ■ Aiad WinH Paui*-^wS 

their own eyes. Those who eame to scoff will now remain to pr^. S 


take the' 
doing so 
very gloomy, 
is . true only';. 
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with their own eyes. What is the 

_--y talk of a puppet Army — of a Japanese 
Even enemy propagandists now talk, at last, of an 
That Indian National Army still exists outside 
losses that it has sustained inside Burma. 

there is an enslaved India. And 
and the last round. 

are that we could not take Imphal 

a we are that we suffered a serious 

*':Sit~when we started our campaign in February 
of Burma, I wanted at least two years’ time for 
February 1946, is still a long way oJBf. 
■;one and we have still to fight on, 
But Delhi remains our one and only destina- 
We may not travel to Delhi 
The roads to Delhi are many-^like 


British Indian Army have now seen us 
result ? There is no longer any 
Indian Force or “JIF.” 

Indian National Army^ 

Burma— in spite of the heavy 
That I. N- A. will go on fighting as long as 
that I. N. A- will go on fighting to the last man 

Nobody is grieved more than we 
last year. Nobody is more 
reverse in Burma this year. 

1944, in the Arakan region 
the fulfilment of our programme 
The road to Delhi is a long and dim^h 

before we can reach our goal. I — 

tion. ‘‘Chalo Delhi” remains our slogan. 

Imphal“*but we shall get there all right, 
the roads to Rome. 

Sisters and brothers at home 1 

To those who have suffered and are _ 

languishing in prison — at home, we send, through you 
In spite of what has i 
remains undirainished 

also conscious ( 

last European War, 
considers itself to be beaten, 
we are invincible, because our cause is 
pay the full price of Liberty. 

our final triumph that ■ 

inside India has become harder than^it^jvas 
tenacity is needed on the part c. r 

Above all, do not be deceiimd or 
victories of our encMues, 
her allies were wmning- 
victorious, 
was iu peril 

triumphant, 


suffering — and to those who are . 
i a word of good cheer, 
recently happened, our faith in final victory and freedom 
1 We know the strength of our enemies— but we are 
of our own strength. The allied supreme commander in the 
Marshal Foch, once said, “That army is beaten which. 
No one here considers himself to- be beaten, ' 
ciucr b just and because we are prei>ared to 
i”beg you to cherish the same optimism about 
we do here. But I warn you also that your task. 

■ „ IL '.TZ3 hitherto. Greater sacrifice and 
; of the revolutionaries working at home; 
demoralised by the superficial— or pyrrhic— 
nber, that Turkey lost the war in 1918 when 
5 triumphed in 1921 after her enemies were 
The Irish Easter Rebellion was crushed in 1^6 when England 
But after England’s victory, the Irish Sinn Feiners came out 
So shall it be with India, w® have lost the first round in the 
irma in 1946. But, believe me, we shall win the last round m 
rSdiainl946. JaiHindl 


gaged in drawing up plans 
made an offer to India on 
5 Council in return foif the 
MS in Britain’s •war ag^ift. 
meeting of the Council of 

Provisional Government of Azad Hind, was held in Bangkok 
rroviwu , ^ , It unanimously .flr^ivpd, 

..,.j reactionary vaiwi .s|Wi^(liajl; In. 

llWnv’'#e,".i»<j.fen" Natips^.. 



'lyU&stina tip 


Netaji Subhash Chandra Bose 
for future action. Lord Wavell, Viceroy of 
the 14th June 1945, to Indiamse^hiS Es 
active co-bperitionof the Indian National 
Japan. Netaji wm much worried over tl 

^!th^l6th Juhe'to consider the Indian situation 

at jW that ” 

to 



Working Committee of the Congress to reiect the offer anH xt x •• 

to^e any further statements that might be necessary to expose the 
obnoxious features of Lord Wavell’s offer. ^ ^ 

T« r Netaji issued a detailed statement on the offe on T,.n« 

18 from Bangkok m ■which he comprehensivelv dealt with the ni.no j “Une 

^ sir., 

.Jd from that aigh. o„,ard, hi irdSto & "a^ • I*' 

after night for one month, pleading with them nnf I India, night 

mfee on the issue of independencef through accepting LoidPwaSps^oS™^’’”' 

Indian issue had beco^^f^hte^i^tfe^^^iaternatboa^ present war, the 

Ultimate result of the war. IndiaTaVLtdr^TSdf^^^^^^ 

The acceptance of the British proposals, will convert the Tn,tio„ ; 
to a domestic issue of the British Emnire and x « Indian issue m- 

fi'M fro" oil ftio.2l“ potLffaSiaj 

i^akaHaui harm*^ bSiS°to ti Co'S^e^LdriBdia'''b **“* 

shall gam m j^tum. Will be a few iobs in th<a i.* ^ . 

ambitious Congressiien.» ^ Executive Council for some ’ 

• maintained that the Congress WnrlrJn#v ‘xi 

ji^ified in making a final decision on such an Smooftfnt ™ ,*i°* 

when the left winir of the Conorec® «,oc T” issue, speciallv, 

^mniittee and most of the revolutionary eiemeL wS^behind the 
From a purely moral point of view it was p . the prison bars. 

Committee to make any decision behind the back of Working 

pealed to the general public and Left WingL tfasSrt ^P' ' 

on a countrywide agitation against this sinister offS «arry 

Analysing the implications of the offer. Netaii sai/? ^h^^ wr „• " 

wasjust like the Cripp’s Scheme rt offered m = t. • . .'^^'^ell s offer 

^not independence (2) a few more sea^ in of.^elf-Government 

(8) re-establishment of Congress Ministeries in the ^i^xecutive Council and' 
were offered to us long befofe. Qa the othei hlnd^°''‘"°^®‘ 

Muslim League had been given remesentetton out ^ 

number and there was an unffinate iZlWt fu P?P"«o« to their 
body of Caste Hindus. implication that the Congress was a 

C^*» .adth,Coua?SfcSl^Ualrd«™^^^^^ 

art^tralar, he*w»'^ the CmgSSto’do*.?® ^ “2*^ Wavell as 

^e his award in favour of Muslim League • Mr’ itnn” h^ Wavell was sure to 
Wayell as arbitrator unless-he was sure t’h^ the accept Lord 

^prehensio^ffi 
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British Government were outwitting the Congress and the Congress Was 
falling into the trap due to its eagerness for a compromise. 

Netaii was mush relieved, when he heard of the failure of the Simte 
Conference Even then he gave four broadcasts on the 

Se k view »as th.t .s . result ol the Suula Confere^ 

urestide of the Congress had been badly datm^ed. The Congress had shoiro 

inefBcieacv and political shortsightedness m rushing headlong 

STtS oXof caution and resrve. 

Tl wLt L^makUrc3Smentafte but did not secure any 

commitment. It had made its position weak on the bar of 
as 111 it did not expose the hollowness of the British proposals _ ^ 

r.ofifntou^thatrNational Cabinet could not P?^‘bly be formed on a 
communal basis and (3)It went out of its way to praise Lord Wavell. 

One of the most luminous and all-comprehensive broadcasts on this sub- 
ject was given on July l5, I9#5. It ran as follows 

Sisters and Brothers in India ! 

Today I am going to speak to you, first of all, about the lessor of the 
Simla Conference. ^ wLt I shall say on this topic will be based the reports 
fr^ rndL Though I have the impression that the reports which eame to 
m from India over“the radio and through various news agencies were genera y 
r.ulhl? nevertheless there is a possibility that some of them were not wholly 
S'eirSefo^^^^^^^^^ based on a wrong premise. 

I should like to apologise in advance. . a 

Tn An outside observer, it was apparent that some of the tigress 

leaders were showing excessive eagerness for a compromise mth the 

This easerness was, in some cases, not only un^mly and 

SSS but .-«n®1Snnt. A, .gainst thij Mr.- Jlnnsh's .tWnJ 
ZnuXut WM divnified and reserved. It should be clear to every politician 
ttSft“^^ngS.nch. .hrewd ennm, .. th| Brdish. ^ ^vedo 
. “Ste "Selves with proper dimity ..d reserve It ne do ^ ^ 

if we exhibit any weakness. British politicians are bound to take advantage 
Sf the better of us in any negotiations or political bargaining. ^ 

it is something diffienlt t or y t^ n^h-es 

toto^ne?°i*o>da te” udie?objeeU»ely so limt in any_ future nego^w 
witti the British Government, the Congress leaders may show greater 

polMcal sagacity and diplomatic skill. 

Excessive eageroess for a compromise, to wk^ * 

Miriyt Hfxhibited bv some Congress leaders m vmio^ ways. i 
IttiSsStemSte were ma^ lb the effect that the Co^ss 

wSh LoS WaveU. Further, it was reported that Pandit . 
^^^S'sS in one of his statements, that he Was Prepared 
LoJSwateK^leeld^hipi If .this f 

^TTrude shock to the Indian people. J Xdtt nIK and a^^riK 

■ai.\-A»aiQW!-SfawWi|a»d#*ho'.€n^ 
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414 f Council, Lord Wavell 

wl any Congress . Muslims, While the Consress 

Leaguers for the Executive 
r°* 'i proposed four Muslim Leaguers and he ’ gave the fifth 

**"***”• but to a member of the Patjab Union st 

The Congress leaders, mo^ 
fiver, went so far as to accept Lord Wavell’s leadership and to agree to eo- 

not do so. ‘’ But lSt 
^ '»■ *'■= 

1 '^be net result, therefore, is that the Muslim League administered one 
slap on the face of the Congress, while Lord Wavell administered anothe? 

Committee has 

Conference with its prestige considerably impaired. 
ttll w ‘ifr Congress might have been saved, if the Working Commi- 

T*foi/t ^ declined to accept Lord Wavell’s list, just as the Muslim League did 

Congress -Working Committee did not" do so’ 

. *bat there was excessive zeal on the part 

the Congress to arrive at a compromise by. any means. 

above remarks, I should thankfully admit that 
'^at saved the PT^stige pi the Congress^ to a certain extent, was the attitude 
Jla^tma Gandhi after his interview with the Viceroy 
that Mahatmaji was personally not 
® ‘bat he whs carried away by ?he 

members of the Congress Working Comthltel 

**ofti^eml 2 ?if®t?®®^^’**^®PSr?“^®'^‘batoneof the reasons why some 

. ^ ‘bem that however friendly Lmd WavS 

‘°be, he Vould ultimately have to exLte Ihe 

'ikSf 

aSfcS-rsssisg' 

a state of war with ’the news. So long as India, rmains morally in 

■leaders to cultivate friends*!^ withTh *b® the Congress 

* ia Ma. . friendship with the areh-champion of British Imperialism 



T1 Both the Muslim i.ea^e »iiu f : # 

:he Congress t Wavell, have done what was anticipated of 

Government, represe^^^ as 

.1" • ’'SSfto,Ss pSdent »»d oth=r member, of the Coj.^^ 

I surprise to themselves for not being clever or shrmd 

Working Muslim League and Lord Wavell would do. Did 

enough to foresee what ^ Jinnah would go into 

the Congress Working Commi . t ^ so he 

Inybor^nJe Coogre,, 

be oertamly lacks pohtical wisdom and^ a ^ 

Two things should have b»a cp.*l d^^^^ g interim arraage- 

outset - toUy, that fc jm^ P&istan and seeondly. that 

SrB,t5h Go«;leS, will never let down the Muslim league. 

I me. the most 

bungled the whole affair, w en t jf^py that is fighting the British 

The Congress « »Ppf only party tLt is entitled to sit at a round 

Government and is t^®'®^®^®’ Qo^ernraLt and to dictate terms of peace, 
table conference + imnortant lesson to be learnt from the Sii^ 

Therefore, ^ - future sit at a round table 

A peace conference is always a totainly! i^t the 

Who,mayIa3k,arethebelhgerente^^^ largely of an 

Muslim League. T^® ® g hand by the British Government, and 

artificial nature-created, on the one ha^ iniportance to 

by the Congress on <^1^® league goes through one campaign of 

the Muslim League. If Government, inviting the ruthless op- 

Civil Disobedience against the Brit ^ of the 

EteTui™ 1' movemclit led by millioualrc,, landlord, and oapitaliate 

is not a mass movement. 

In this connection, I should ^ X" sfn^ Fdn Ireland did 

past. Let us resolve to do m f^'ure w^t the 

L the past when was fac®d wito a sponsoring an 

Lloyd George, wanted to Parties’ Conference — ^the Sinn Fein 

Irish Convention— similar to A claimed and rightly too, that 

^ rfonlT4*°JjK°teP«..»f W who fought for Irl.h Froedom. 
they alone w u„,r.vntted the Irish Convention and 

• The Sinn Fein Party, accordingly^ tt^a p^^^y continued the 

thereby turned It into a fiasco- Government had to rect^ise 

strusslVuntil the day amved when the Bnt nation. Let us, similarly, 

that^rty as the sole representative of t^ t ghall be enti- 









stage, we shall land ourselves, not in peace but ia civil war. l earnestly 
request all Left Wingers and Left Wing organisations in the country to 
popularise this idea among the masses that only those who fight for India’s 

freedom are entitled to speak in the name of the Indian people^and to sit at 

a round table conference with the British Government. And, by doing so 
let us once for all, knock the bottom out of the religious divisions artfullv 
created and carefully fostered by our enemies. ar«i*Hy 

In spite of recent setbacks the three million Indians in East Asia cele- 
brated on July 4, 1945 the second anniversary of the historic day on which 
Netaji Subhash Chandra Bose assumed the leadership of the Indian rndeoen- 
dence Movement in East Asia. The day was celebrated with mass meetinffs 
and demonstrations and Indians in East Asia renewed their pledge of the 
loyalty to the Provisional Government of Azad Hind and to their leader, 
Netaji Subhash Chandra Bose. They also reaffirmed their grim resolve to 
wage the war of India’s liberation until victory was achieved. These obser- 
vances m connection with Netaji Week lasted for the entire week and conclu- 
ded on July 10th. 

In Syonan on July 4 prayers were held in all mosques, churches and 
temples for the long life of Netaji Subhash Chandra Bose and the complete 
siloeess of his mission in life. i.e.. the complete liberation of India from the 
British yoke. The day’s octivities commenced with the singing of the National 
Apthem. The climax was reached in the evening when tens of thousands of 
Indians rallied a,t a huge mass meeting which was addressed by their beloved 
leader Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose. ^ 

.T i tjWcwe the OToceedings commenced Netaji stressed the importance of the 
newiNational Anthem for India that had been in vogue in East Asia since Slst 
October, 1948--the day on which the Provisional Governme^of IzS ffind 
was formed. Netaji stated that the new National Anthem had been compos- 
ed by Janab Syed Mumtaz Hussain of the Publicity Department of the 
Indian Independence League Headquarters in East Asia. Netaji appreciated 
the composition and adopted it as the future National Anthem of Free India 
acceptable to all Indians without any distinction of caste or creed. In 
appreciation of Jauab Hussain’s services for the cause of Mother India Netaii 
thou^^d ^ beautiful silver casket containing a cheque for ten 

- Then Netaji addressed the meeting in Hindustani for well over two, 
tours. Netaji asked the gathering whether they were prepared to continue 
the armed struggle against the Anglo-Americans until India was completely 
fr^.- For a couple of seconds the whole atmosphere was tense and then the 
whole gathering stood up as one man and signified their willingness to follow 
their leader to freedom or death. b »» «.o louow 

An event of great importance in the history of the Indian indeoendcnc#. 

^ foundation £ne S a 

memonffi to the Indian martyrs who laid down their lives in tto cause Jtf 
India’s battle for freedom was laid by His Excellency Nota^ sSaS 
Cffiandra Bose, Head for the Provisional Government of Aizad and 

^ waterfront ki 

DriTC, Syonan, The function was attended by the Azad Hind^uT^i^ 
the Volunteers of the Rani of Jhansi Regiment, who were drawn up form 
three sides of the squafe, kdiite a number of others were liked up? ^itr Hm 





toad The Balak Sena unit and girls o( the Indian National School also took 
p,^ ln;he,Srcn.ony. High ranki^ Nippon offlcals l-S^ »Ms of he 

FfAvislonai Government of A^ad Huid of the I. N. A. and oi the Indian 

rXpentoce League, and prominent members of various communities were 

present. 

The ceremony began punctually at 11 o’clock with the arrival of Netaji 
n JLunwPd bvX hoistmg of the national flag, the band playing the 
N^oSl Lthem. Netaji thin gave an address in Hindustani extollmg the 

supreme sacrifice made by the martyrs. 

• a.u o.„i.v,e.,.!rv« Mptaii Said ' ‘‘To clay is for us Indian* a 
^ w"7‘"L?Lfthat wfll Uve ii om history /or all time. We have 
SSle^htS to-dVin a solemn ceremony to pay our respectful homage, 
^ ^^those who have given their lives for the freedom of our Motherland 

uXt^^eadership^f^ 

india's liberty was 

actually launched on the 4th of February, 1944. 

“Since then, we have, on several occasions, paid our homage to those 
hemes t'hTdld fir h^dom of India. But ^ ■“SrhTlS: 
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IV^ith three salvoes of fen de joie by the guard of honour, followed by 
the singing of the National Anthem, and with the flag flying full mast the 
ceremony came to an end amid shouts of ‘Azad Hind ke shahidon ki jai. 

While Netaji was touring Malaya, engaged in working up to white heat 
the enthusiasm of the people for total mobilisation with a view to the renewal 
of military operations, the news of the unconditional surrender of Japan 
came on August 15 like a bolt from the blue. Instruction was at once given 
for the winding up of the Indian Independence League in Malaya and other 
parts of East Asia. 

The following Special Order of the Day was issued by Netaji Subhas 
Chandra Bose, Supreme Commander, to Officers and Men of the Azad Hind 
Fauj on the eve of his departure from Malaya. 

To Officers and Men of the Azad Hind Fauj : 

Comrades, — In our struggle for the independence of our Motherland 
we have now been overwhelmed by an undreamt of crisis, You may per- 
haps feel 'that you have failed in your mission to liberate India. But let me 
tell you that this failure is only of a temporary nature. No setback and no 
defeat can undo your positive achievements of the past. Many of you have 
participated in the fight along the Indo-Burma frontier and inside India 
and have gone through hardship and suffering of every sort. Many of your 
comrades have laid down their lives on the battlefield and have become, 
the immortal heroes of Azad Hind. The glorious sacrifice can never go 
bt vain. 

Comrades, in the dark hour I call upon you to conduct yourselves with 
the discipline, dignity and strength befitting a truly Revolutionary Army. 
You have already given proofs of your valour and self-sacrifice on the field 
of battle. It is now your duty to demonstrate your undying optimism and 
unshakable will-power in hour of temporary defeat. Knowing you, as I 
do, I have not the slightest doubt that even in this dire adversity you 
will hold your heads erect and face the future with unending hope and 
confidence. 

Comrades, I feel that in this critical hour, thirty-eight crores of our 
countrymen at home are looking at us, the Members of India’s Army of 
Liberation. Therefore remain true to India and do not for a moment waver 
in your faith in India’s destiny. The roads to Delhi are many and Delhi 
still remains our goal. The sacrifices of your immortal comrades and of 
yourselves will certainly achieve their fulfilment. There is no power on 
earth that can keep India enslaved. India shall be free and before long. 

‘•Jai Hind” 


Subhash Chandra Bose, 

By Order, J. A. Thivy, Secretary, 

Provisional Government of Azad Hind, 



17th August, 1945. 



Netaji had been advised by the Japanese Government to come over to 
Japan. Accordingly he left Singapore on the 15 August by air, with the 
Deputy Chief of Staff-CoL HaLib-ur-Rahman. The plane reached Bangkok 
early in the morning — -August 17. From thence it flew to Saigaon. It left 
Saigaon on the afternoon of August 17, on its way to Tokyo, It reached 
Taihoku in Taiwan the following day August 18, and took off from the air- 
port at 2 p.m. It had been hardly two or three minutes in the air when the 
passengers heard a loud report. They thought it was gun fire. It turned out 
later that one of the propellers had broken. Immediately the plane started 
wobbling and the pilot could not steady it* In less than two minutes the 
plane crashed to the ground. The petrol tank burst open and Netaji and 
other passengers were splashed with petrol. Fire broke out inside the wreckage 
and Netaji staggered out of the plane followed by 0^>h Rahman, Meanwhile 
Netajfs clothes had caught fire extensively as he was wearing cotton uniform. 
CpL Rahui^ was wearing woollen uniform and he got less petrol on his clothes, 

and burns than Netaji. Within a few ' ‘minute 
rtish©<i to the*, sceu^ ' of .*th^ acciilent and • Netaji ^ and : 




Netaji; Subash Chandra Bose addressed the following special message 
to Indians in Malaya, Thailand, Indo-China, Java, Sumatra, Borneo, Philip- 
pines, Japan and other parts of East Asia 


Sisters and Brothers — A gloriuos chapter in the history of India’s 
Struggle for Freedom has just come to a close and, in that chapter, the sons 
and daughters of India in Bast Asia will have an undying place. 


You set a shining example of patriotism and self-sacrifice by pouring 
out men, money and materials into the struggle for India’s Independence. 

I shall never forget the spontaneity and enthusiasm with which you responded 
to my call for ‘‘ total Mobilisation.” You sent an unending stream of your 
sons and daughters to the camps to be trained as soldiers of the Azad Hind 
FauJ and of the Rani of Jhansi Regiment. Money and materials you poured 
lavishly into the war chest of the Provisional Government of Azad Hind. In 
short, you did your duty as true sons and daughters of India. I regret more 
than you do, that your sufferings and sacrifices have not borne immediate 
fruit. But they have not gone in vain because they have ensured the emanci- * 
pation of our Motherland and will serve as an undying inspiration to Indians 
ail over the world, Posterity will bless your name, and will talk with pride 
about your offerings at the altar of India’s Freedom and about your positive 
achievements as well. 


In this unprecedented crisis in our history, I have only one word 
to say. Do not be depressed at our temporary failure. Be of good cheer and 
keep up your spirits. Above all, never for a moment falter in your faith in 
India’s destiny. There is no power on earth that can keep India enslaved. = 
India shall be free and before long. 


Jai Hind ” 


Subhash Chandra Bose, 

By Order, J. A. Thivy, Secretary, 

Provisional Government of Azad Hind, 


17th August, 1945. 
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passengers were taken to the military hospital where first aid was given within 
fifteen minutes of the crash. Two or three of the Japanese passengers died 
on the spot while others were more or' less seriously injured. In spite of the 
best available medical attention Netaji breathed his last at 9 p.m. on the 18th 
August, 1945. ■ . ■ ' 

Netajfs parting message to his countrymen was : ** CoL Habib I Give 
this message to my countrymen. Tell them that Subhash Bose till the last 
moment of his life fought for the freedom of India.*’ 

The tagic news of the death of oar beloved Netaji, was first communi- 
cated by a news-agency. It was confirmed later on by CoL Habib-ur-Rahman, 
the only fellow Indian passenger on the aeroplane and he supplied the 
details of the sorrowful accident. Since then, his report obviously based on 
personal knowledge has been contradicted by various sources. It h?^s been 
said by responsible and reliable persons, ineiuding the leaders of the Forward 
Bloc that Netaji is still alive, and has been seen by various persons in 
Malaya and India and some people have also received his letters It is 
authoritatively st -ted that he has disappeared and will come out at the 
opportune moment. The controversy is growing more and more complicated 
every day by statements and counter statements. 

But whether Netaji is alive or gone to his Eternal Abode, his spirit 
lives in the hearts of all Indians, for ever. His burning love for his mother- 
I%pd, his pa^ionate zeal for sacrifice, his high ambition, his lofty spirit and 
above all his marvellous ability for leadership and capacity for work have 
mis4e Mm immortal. 


€HAFTER||X1V 
THE AFTER EFFECTS 

The fighting programme of the Indian Independence League ended with 
the surrender of Japan and occupation of Mai jya by the British. 

The Moverxient had failed in achieving its immediate object, but all 
thfe struggle had not been in vain. It left an everlasting impression on the 
minds of three million Indians living in East Asia. Three years of grim 
fight, hardships and sacrifices and above all a sense of pride, honour and 
self-respect, which they enjoyed due to liberty, had infused in them a new 
spirit. The courage and confidence, with which they carried on their struggle 
and the charming ppsonality of Netaji Subhash Chandra Bose revealed to 
them their capabilities, The Indians in East Asia, showed to the world at 
lifge, what Indians were capable of. In spite c f the ordinary human weak- ' 
desertions were negligible, quislings and British agents could be counted 
on fingers and communal differences were an exception. The Indians gener- 
ally reacted most favourably to the Movement. 

Ihis high spirit did not die with the surrender. There were whcfie- 
in Ma|aya^ Thailand and Purma, after the occupation of "these- 
countries by the British Even ordinary Civilians, not to speak Of thoae 
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had actively participated ia the iQdiaa National Army and Indian Indenen. 
dence Leag^, w«e taken 1^0 custody. Many persons preferred to so to 
lockups, llie cadets of the Officer’s Training School undergoing training were 
also arrested. The treatment meted out to them in lockups was most in- 
human and barbaric But no amount of savagery could now deter them from 
asserting their tree Will. At last there was country- wide agitation in India 
Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru went to Malaya and Thailand oa”a short visit and 
saw the higher authorities His intervention ultimately brought about their 
release after seven or eight months, It is interesting to note that the peonle 
of Malaya, Thailand and Burma served the I. N. A. prisoners whole-hearted- 
ly during this period. 

The following communiques of the Vice-President Indian Independence 
League will show, how admirably the general public behaved during the 

darkest hows , . , , , 

Comrades, 

At this turning point, I offer you from the bottom of ray heart mj 
warmest appreciation for the magnanimous way you responded to 
your couatry^s call.^ Rich and poor, young and old, Indians ia Thailand, con- 
tributed their mite in the historic struggle for the liberation of India. What 
does it matter if we did not completely succeed in our attempt ? The fact 
that the Indians in East Asia did not leave a single stone unturned in their 
efforts to free India when International situation presented them an opportu- 
nity will, I ana sure, give inspiration to the Indian nation for generations to 
conae» I admit that we have been defeated today but remember there is 
something to be proud of even in our defeat. We have set up a 
glorious tradition. We have shown to the world that India too can 
produce revolutionary fighters. Let the enemy of India’s freedom 
say anything. We know what we were fighting for and under what 
circumstances we carried out that fight. Who amongst us did not know that 
the pact we had made with Japan was entirely a diplomatic one necessitated 
by circumstances ? Who knew better than us that the menace of European 
Fascism and Japanese militarism was detrimental to human civilisation ? 
But when we found a little chance to do something to help the freedom 
fighters inside the country, we did not let that opportunity pass. Our con- 
cern was nothing but India’s freedom. If that is a crime we emphatically 
plead guilty and are happy to pay the price. But let not our enemies forget 
that the fire for freedom that burns in the hearts of a nation can never be 
put out by the blood of patriots. Comrades, I want you to know one thing. 
There is no royal road to freedom other than through the process of ‘Blood- 
Bath*. We have to struggle and we have to die if we want our nation to 
regain its lost liberty. And so long as blood runs through our veins we 
strive to make India free. 

When I say this I want to make one point clear. We have no hatred 
for individual Briton, He is as much a victim of the capitalist order of 
society as we ourselves are. India’s mission will not be over just by regain- 
ing her independence. So long as exploitation of nation by nation and ^ pan 
by man is not obliterated completely ftfom the face of this ^rth, rn«Ha*l 
heMlI will continue to throb. ' : ■ <. 

I would like to tpuch anoithex {miAte~t|te,;(^«ilh, of oup. tofdoitill’ 
" which we ail mourn. We have been receiving blows from 
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evemidefor sometime. But that has been the greatest ^ow so far. He 

was^he embodiment of Indian revolutionary spmt. lomrBdea 

ns to the battle-field and now he is no more. Is it credible ? SWl. comrades, 
that is the unfortunate fact. We have to continue our strugg e wi ou 

leadership of Netaji. But the fact remains Ss S to 

Netaji in every one of us and that is the best part of all of us. 
develop that part as much as we can. 

At this critical moment I must lay stress on another fact. We have to 
behave as a well-disciplined body. With malice ‘ 

India’s independence. Our motto is ‘Unity, Faith and Sacrifice. Let 

remala true to it. 

We have now to discontinue our armed struggle. When the army of 

occupation comes to this country let us behave as law-abiding citizens. We 

should not make any clash with them. This is my request to you. 

Our nresent task is to follow the course that events take Inside India 
today When the Congress acts, as it will, it should not see us lagging _ be- 
hind ’ For that pupose we must cast away all depression from our minds, 
lidt is much uLev to her goal today than she was ever before and she will 
be independent before long. 

Therefore, Comrades, “with full confidence in the people and devotion 

to the cause let us march ahead. Let our steps be firm, our hearts resolute 
and oiir vision undimmed. The sun of India’s freedom h is arisen above the 
horizon. Let not the clouds of our doubts and disputes, inaction and faith- 
lessness obscure that sun and drown in dai kness created by ourselves. 

“In the end. Comrades, I should like to say that I had been inexpressi- 
bly happy that I had been able to place my services at your disposal so far. In 
servine vou, the words of our leader ‘Do or Die’ have been and shah be 
my guiding star, y>ur co-operation my strength and your command my 
pleasure.” 

Jai Hind. 

(Sd.) Parmanand 

Vice President, and OSieer-m-Charge, 
Indian Independence League 

Bangkok, September 8rd, 1945. Headquarters, Bast Asia. 

To all Members of the Indian Independence League in Thailand, 
Comrades, 

Jai Hind, 

I have the melancholy privilege to inform you thit your Azad Hind 
Fauj has been compelled to lay down its arms before the victorious army of 
occupation — superior in number and superior in equipment. The Azad Hind 
FauJ has had to take this painful decision under the force of circumstances. 
This army of liberation has never thought of sparing its blood and as you al} 



nd Fauj has merited records of sacrifice, gallantry and 
!. Our fight was meant for liberation of India and 
not abroad. Hence the decision to lay down arms 

blood-shed and disturbance of public peace. At this 
a few points of warning : 

by the Azad Hind Fauj our 


Me aware, tlie Azaa 

chivalry second to non( 
on Indian frontiers and 
and avoid unnecessary 
fateful moment, I like to give you 

1 . With the laying down of arms 
armed struggle discontinues. 

2. We must take our defeat in the coolest and most sporting 
manner. 

8, Do nut liarbour any malice or 
occupation, because we 


hatred towards the Army of 
are vanquished today. 

4. Be perfectly law-abiding, strictly disciplined and dignified in 
all your behaviour. 

5. Avoid all possibilities of clashes with troops and one of the best 
means is to avoid trespassing the army camps and vicinity. 
Do not enter into unnecessary discussions or say or do any- 
thing likely to result in unpleasantness. 

6. Remember : (a) Your goal : 

(b) Your motto 

Remember always 

fight for India’s freedom does not cease. 

strufisle till our goal of complete indep - i-- 

men inside India under the lead of the Indian National Congress are working 
with full determination to liberate India. We must be ready to do our mite 

in that struggle and for the sacrifices that will free India, when the cail 

comes. 

India is bound to be free and before long. 

^ Jai Hind, 

(Sd.) Parmanand, 

Oj 05 cer*in- Charge, Indian Independence League 

Bft«fkhk|;»th September, 1948. ^ Headquarters, East Araa. 

' ' . .■ H 

It is gratifying to i.ote that All Malayan Indian Natiohal Gongress hi& 
mm he« f^ied in Singapore under the Presidentship of Mr, 3. :A.,Thivy and 
» 4 eteee» 3 elient work in following up the movement and is safegaurding 


‘Independence of India” 

“Unity, Faith and Sacrifice.” 

that with the discontinuance of armed struggle, the 
We must and will continue our 
Jence is achieved.,,. Our count^j 

' * * p 

* we must be rea.dy to do our mite 

sacrifices that will free India, when the call 


.. • r;' . ^ ; 4^1 
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CttAPtBR XV 

THE TRIAL OF THE I.N.A. 

Th** T^piNonnel of the Indian National Army, belonging prevtously 

gulf between England and India* 

. The Government of India had to yield before s^^ng public jinmn. On 
gSovSto the enemy and fighting apinst his 

® ® o cniriw oan commit* It IS punishable with death oy tne iawJ!> 

"rr ™w,. Th“G^?S»t of Mo foo'. ho^eva-, that .Uomnoe 
^,i^rmS»ttte^st.aceafawMehth.r..Ja»d Be tojmd to- 
1 their capture...They will be treated with elemency.... But 

!t ^S;^st?umbS-who are alleged to have killed their former comrad^ 
been rrawnable for the capture or torture of Allied soldiers and 
^e teade^who ^pear to have consciously embrawd the Japanese or, 

The first Court Martial of the I. N. A. men tried Captain Shah Mwa^; 
_ , r®l“^ S^hval and Lt. G S. Dhilion. It commenced its sitting on 

Captam P. _ . .. ^ 35 . 0 ^, The Congress Working Committee had appoin- 

SV6»‘S4 Wjr W.. J st™“sTB;Ma”Sa 

«P 

Singh, Bakhshi Sir Tek Chand and Mr. P. K. Sen. 

. . The case of the Prosecution was that_ these three ™ *}jg 

Indian army, that f and that they ordered 

produced ai .taLe. .nd 

several documents to prove their ease. 

^ The Chief Counsel for the Defence, Mr. Desai, brought out in his Crossv 
The Chiet ^un_ motive of the Azad Hind Government 

ex^mation “ free India for the sake of Indians and that they were 
Japanese Government. 

On December 7. 1945, the statements of the accused were recoiled. 

Captain He haTfwght a straightforward and honour. 

the litSe field H?further said that he did not deny having 
able fight on the tettle-h member of regular forces of 

f» 

of their country according to the rules of cmhzed warfare. 




le preyu«jgc!9 w «. • ,, \ ..' 

- ■ 'In his brief statement Lt. ^^illon aImU**eeerytM^ , 

•S?,Wort comes last, always and eveiy time. 

Eve, rf .^„rmm“'‘m; tSgST U 

™s wSSs^orio ta toot of me that I served my eoantry as an oB^ of 

“*^1?' “fSS'i nT I wls aS; to help a numbe, of prisonets of 
SS'“a^d Mtei The LN.A, was able to p,otee, bte. property and honow 

of Indians in Far East.” 

Tx u « fn l«l the Court Martial examined the Defence wU- 

•From December 8 to 13, ^ propaganda 

xvessies. The j Government, Lt. Col. Loganada, the Chief Cmn- 

Minister of the ^ad Hm aooointed by the Azad Hind Government and 

mi^iionerof Andainan isa ,^PP^ Provisional Governm^t 

some. Japanese officials. T (^vernment, recognized by nine f^eig^ 

ofvAz^d Hind was ° | -gsidents of East Asia owed allegiance to ,]# and 
■powers ; . three million Indi maintain the Civil Governmeht. and ^ 

It had ample resources ^ nhig Government had an Army, which 

Lrmy. They toth« ^bmrtttd ttot to 

XS^IeX”^s’»S if cleat that the fr^dom of Ihdl. was oo. of 

^ WM alms of the ^‘1’“ maintained that the Indian Hatton. 

»««“g purposes-the securing of the liberat^, of 

■ .#^Army was formed with two purpo^^^.^^ inhabitants of Burma, Malaya 

Iiidia and Pf.f property was 

■ to danger ana Indian National Army had 

Mr. Desai argued at len^h „ ^ of the country and 

wSged war for the purpose >3 self from a foreign yoke 

#* made for the purpose Iso proved that the LN*A. Was 

Sas completely justified by moral law. The Japanese undertook 

^“iSe w2 S ^I^ninSr fof the® I. 

the, ^peetod 'the. 


ael B»re Us. eoneludhig nddMsion'.aiJ^ag 
Se SgeJdvotote hiU summed up <»« o. 






towal) in consequeBC6 of which the Government bad to open fire at «Hne 
plaoea. The goal of the I.N.A. was Red Fort, Delhi. The GoVerameni;, 
|I^Kfore, in order to teach them a lesson and inspire awe detained and tried 
tlie officers in the Red Fort and proposed to hang them in front of 

j^s Fort, as it had done after the failure of Freedom fight in 1 857. Bat the 
strong public opinion thwarted its move. Consequently by a Press comma* 
hique issued on January, 8, 1546, the Government announced that though 
the Court Martial had found all the accused guilty of the charge of waging 
war against the King, the confirming officer — ^the Commander'in>Chief 
had decided to remit the sentence of transportation for life against 
all the three accused. He, however, confirmed the sentences of cashier- 
ing and forfeiture of arrears of pay and allowances. On the same eveninjg 
they were set free from the Red Fort. 

— Immediately on their release .they issued a joint statement saying that 
thmr release was a victory for India. It was a source of pride and Joy to 
th^ that the Indian people had appreciated their work in the Far East. 

further said that, they had taken a pledge before Netajl, their Supreme 
.Cmmnander to fight for their country’s freedom. . .and they would carry oh 
their struggle for Indian Independence under the leadership of the Congress. 

*■> .Alteif these trials of the I.N. A. Officers by the Court Martial, Captain 

-Jlbdiil Rasbid, Captmn Burban^ud^Din were sentenced seven yeeri* 
^taftfeismithent and it was also erffirmed by Commander4n-C!hie;f. , The 
^taatlon, however, forced the Government to discontimm tl^ 
fi^ aB the officers and men of the Azad Hind Fauj in India, Burma, 

^and ^nmQand, mcluding General Mohan Singh, the Founder of t^ l.M,A. 
Wire tdeased. 

The Future of I. N. A. 

The Indian National Army has secured a firm pi ace in the body -politic 
of India, It has revolutionized the whole outlook. It has given furthe* 
prominence to the Socialist Party, the Forward Bloc and other Left-wing 
Organizations. In fact the Right wing has swung to the Left. In our future 
struggle for Freedom, the I. N. A. is expected to play a great part. By 
virtue of its decision not to take part in party-politics it will be most suited 
to serve the motherland in its fight for independence. The I. N. A. Volunteer 
Corps scheme prepared by Col. Shah Niwaz has been approved and the Coli 
is now busy touring different places, in order to organize the Corps. The 
L N. A. Central Committee has taken in hand the work of providing the 
em|fioyed young men^of the Azad Hind Fauj with work and establishiaf a 
permanent organization for social and political work. 

; The moral and political effect of the I. N. A. on the Britidi Indian Aitey 
has bew muvellous and of farjreacbiug consequences. It has inculcated in 
Hiem a National Spirit. It is said that during the trial of Captaih 
Niwaz and others the Commander-in-Chief took a referendum from the 
Indiw Forces about the I.N.A. and 60 percent of them said that they wiuxt^ 
the t. N. A. Officers to be released. The British Government pow tealIsM 
tihiat they will not be able to use the Indian Forces for suppeinrioa of 
Indian Independence Movement. What is true of the Army, is also true 
about the Indian Police and other services. In our future struggle for inde- 
pendence, the 4frmy and Police is expected to espouse the National oause. 
A&d in the present changed ohtlook, it caq,, bf asserted that Indhl 

thoU be free and before long ! 





